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Abstracts 


A World Drifting Apart: Challenges and Possibilities of 
Transitioning to a More Equitable Planet 
by Christoph Bader and Sabin Bieri 


The editorial sets out a diagnostic panorama on how and why inequality of 
income and wealth have increased in the last 50 years. Pointing out the problematic 
dynamic of societies drifting apart while environmental crises threaten our 
future, the authors offer a selection of work-in-progress think-pieces to stimulate 
research and open up pathways towards substantive reduction of multiple forms of 
inequalities and dignified lives for all within our planetary boundaries. 


The Missing Link between Inequality and the Environment in 
SDG 10 
by Emily Ghosh, Anisha Nazareth, Sivan Kartha and Eric Kemp-Benedict 


Social equality was one of three dimensions to be considered by the SDG 
High Level Panel of Eminent Persons. In keeping with the central importance of 
inequality, one of the 17 goals, SDG 10, is dedicated to reducing inequality. Yet, 
despite strong and well-documented links between inequality and environmental 
impacts, SDG 10 does not mention the environment, while more environmentally- 
focused goals address inequality indirectly, if at all. This raises the question of how 
a plan to achieve the SDGs taken as a whole should best think about relationships 
between inequality, environmentalimpacts, and access to environmental resources. 
In this chapter we address this question through the lens of three frameworks: 
climate equity, environmental justice, and analysis of distributional impacts. These 
frameworks urge a systemic view of inequalities and how they are reinforced and 
perpetuated. In lieu of a systems approach, acting on environmentally-focused goals 
can inadvertently exacerbate inequalities. This observation suggests the utility of 
an “SDG interactions” approach to sustainability policy. Interactions between SDG 
10 and other goals can be either positive or negative, depending on how strategies 
are designed and implemented. 


xi 


Liaison of Climate Change and Social Inequality 
by Antonia Kupfer 


Climate change contains, in a nutshell, fundamental relations of social 
inequality such as gender, “race”, and class. This chapter outlines how climate 
change is human made, primarily by a capitalist economic system. Capitalism 
relies on exploitative relations of nature and humans, mainly in the global South 
and of women. A reduction of inequalities is possible through a socio-economic 
transformation, which seeks degrowth and an alternative to a Green New Deal. 


Capitalism, Money and Inequality in the World 
by Tim Di Muzio 


This chapter considers the important relationship between capitalism, money 
and inequality in the world. Ultimately, it asks what policies can be pursued to 
reduce economic inequality both within and between states once we have a deep 
understanding of how the structural logic of capitalism, the creation of new money 
in the economy and the generation of inequality are all interrelated. The chapter 
argues that it is too often forgotten that while economic growth over the last three 
centuries has lifted many people out of extreme poverty, capitalism is primarily an 
economic, monetary and accounting system whose aim is to generate income and 
wealth inequality. This helps to explain why, even after centuries of global economic 
growth, the division of wealth both within and between nations has never been 
starker. Since the overthrow of capitalism is neither nigh nor perhaps welcome, the 
chapter investigates how the fiscal and monetary policy of states can be deployed 
to lessen harmful economic and financial inequalities and work towards achieving 
the 10th sustainable development goal. 


Inequalities in Trade 
by Nicole Palan, Nuno Crespo and Nadia Simoes 


Reducing inequalities both between and within countries is a major 
concern of policymakers. One aspect that is left out of many studies concerning 
sustainable development at the national level is the importance of globalization 
and participation in international trade. The following chapter sheds light on the 
differences regarding the integration of countries into the world trade network and 


xii 


the developments over the last five decades (1968-2016). To that end, we use a very 
rich dataset of bilateral trade from CHELEM-INT (CEPI) covering the trade flows 
between 72 countries between 1968 and 1990 and 84 countries between 1994 and 
2016, detailed to a level of 147 products. Results show that trade inequality measured 
with the help of the Theil-Index decreased significantly over the investigation 
period. Whereas in the late 1960s, mostly highly developed countries were 
(almost) fully integrated in international trade, many Southern American, Asian 
and African countries significantly increased their participation over the course 
of time. However, even during the last decades of hyper-globalization, important 
differences between countries continued to persist. This is largely explained by 
their different specialization patterns emerging from unequal access to natural 
resources, technological innovation, and education. 


Would Open Borders Lead to Reduced Global and Within-Country 
Inequality? 
by E. Wesley F. Peterson 


International migration is identified in SDG 10 as a way to reduce global and 
within-country inequality. The literature on the effects of migration on migrants, 
their countries of origin, and their destination countries is vast. This review surveys 
recent literature on these topics, highlighting the complex relationships between 
inequality and international migration. The impact of international migration 
on inequality depends on who the migrants are, where they come from, the 
circumstances surrounding their decisions to migrate, and their final destinations. 
Policies with respect to refugees and asylum seekers are different from those for 
other types of migrants, and not all policies work to reduce inequalities or benefit 
migrants and their countries of origin. Reducing or eliminating restrictions on 
the movements of human beings would bring very large economic benefits to the 
world as a whole, but the equitable distribution of these gains will require the 
development of appropriate policies. 


xiii 


Urban Planning and Heterodox Economics in the United States: 
Progressive Partners to Reduce Inequalities 
by Jordan Ayala and Clara Irazäbal 


As humanity becomes ever more urbanized, the urban environment is an ever 
more effective area in which to intervene in order to reduce inequalities. However, 
many of the urban policy interventions with the intended result of reducing 
inequalities are paradoxically perpetuating them. We discuss how this is the 
case in the context of US housing policy—particularly as it pertains to the role of 
underlying racial-ethnic and socio-spatial inequality in generating uneven housing 
outcomes—where the very policies claiming to be progressive expand existing 
group-based and place-based inequalities. We explore methods of overcoming this 
paradox by illustrating how heterodox economics and urban planning in practice 
could synergistically reinforce their respective disciplinary aspirations to speed up 
a transition to a more equitable world. In doing so, we highlight how calls for a Jobs 
Guarantee program, derived from heterodox economics, together with the support 
of locally based planning initiatives and a Homes Guarantee program, could bring 
us much further than we have come before toward reducing inequalities. 


Right to the City, Right to Sanctuary: Sanctuary Practices, Urban 
Inequality, and Immigrant Political Subjectivities in New York 
by Vojislava Filipcevic Cordes 


The evidence presented here is—to the contrary of argumentsin recent literature 
on sanctuary cites—suggestive of an emancipatory potential of sanctuary practices 
in the urban environment, in spite of the fact that in many aspects of their lives the 
undocumented must remain in the shadows of the city. Sanctuary cities, it could be 
cautiously argued, thus have a potential to more robustly realize appropriations of 
urban space of a Lefebvrian “right to the city” and are suggestive of an alternative 
legality grounded in ‘rightful presence’ The New Sanctuary Coalition in New York 
actively dismantles the binary relations between ‘host’ and ‘guest,’ and disrupts the 
state monopoly on the legal and political through its accompaniment program and 
through a variety of sanctuary acts and practices. 


xiv 


Inequality and Inclusive Development in Ghana 
by Alexander Nii Adjei Sowah, Prince Selorm Kodzo Tetteh and Kofi Takyi 
Asante 


This chapter provides an overview of inequality in Ghana from a political 
economy perspective. The extent and consequences of inequality in the country 
have fluctuated in response to structural factors linked to socio-economic and 
political changes. Critical historical junctures that have affected inequality trends 
in the country go back to precolonial times and include the social effects of slavery, 
the introduction of “legitimate commerce” following the abolition of the slave trade, 
the rise of the cocoa economy at the turn of the twentieth century, the adoption of 
socialist economic policies after independence, political instability between the late 
1960s and early 1980s, and the advent of economic and political liberalisation from 
the mid-1980s. Against this backdrop, we interrogate how inequality in Ghana has 
evolved in response to these large-scale factors. The chapter is organised as follows: 
the first section provides a theoretical and historical overview of inequality. The 
second section explores the various domains of inequality in Ghana, with a focus 
on class, gender, and disability. This exploration is done against the backdrop of 
the country’s entrenched north-south disparities in development. The third section 
examines a selection of social development programmes introduced in recent 
decades and how the larger political context shaped their ability to produce pro- 
poor outcomes. The chapter concludes with a brief reflection on progress made so 
far in actualising Ghana’s commitment to SDG 10. 
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A World Drifting Apart: Challenges and 
Possibilities of Transitioning to a More 
Equitable Planet 


Christoph Bader and Sabin Bieri 


1. Introduction 


In 2013, former US President Barack Obama called the increasing levels of 
global inequality the “defining issue of our time” (FT 2013). In a recent interview, 
the ex-chief economist of the World Bank, Branko Milanovic, made it clear that the 
trend holds: inequality has exacerbated to an extreme degree.! It is worth noting 
that the interview was held before the COVID-19 pandemic, a crisis that, as all major 
analyses consent, intensifies the drifting apart. 

Both politicians and economic experts thereby not only point to the skewed 
distribution of global income and wealth, but also highlight huge biases in the 
allocation of health, education, and basic infrastructure. These distinctive features 
of inequality have been referred to as vertical (the income and wealth-related 
dimensions) and horizontal (dimensions such as social origin, class/caste, race, and 
gender) (Stewart 2016). While traditional debates on inequality have mainly been 
concerned with the income- and wealth-related dimensions, horizontal inequalities 
such as gender have been more prominently discussed since the 1980s, especially in 
development economics (Klasen 2018). In the same vein, Klasen has criticized the 
explanatory power of the Kuznets curve when considering developing economies 
(Grün and Klasen 2003; Klasen 2003). 

An important if often under-researched element in view of a global perspective 
on leaving no one behind as framed by SDG 10 refers to the opportunities for diverse 
people in different geographical locations and at various stages in their lives to 
accomplish their aims. This aspect resonates with Amartya Sen’s idea of development 
and justice. According to the Nobel laureate, the core of development lies in the 
freedom of each person to achieve the functions he or she values or has reason to 


1 Interview with Branko Milanovic at the Graduate Institute in Geneva. URL: https: 
//www.graduateinstitute.ch/communications/news/interview-branko-milanovic-patterns- 
causes-and-remedies-global-inequalities (accessed on 24 May 2019). 


value (Sen 2001). Inequality thus comprises much more than the unequal distribution 
of material goods. Education—to name just one example—has the potential to 
empower an individual to achieve desired combinations of functions and to develop 
capabilities to flourish, according to Sen (2001). Access to quality education and 
educational achievements more generally are, however, closely related to the income 
rank of one’s parents, which, among other factors, has been highlighted in the Global 
Inequality Report (Alvaredo et al. 2018a). This is obviously inefficient since talent and 
intellectual capacity are not correlated with income to the same degree as the income 
rank of parents whose kids study at a university. The social position and cultural 
capital of the parents’ generation are the single most important factor—apart from 
geography, e.g., the place you are born—to determine an individual’s perspectives in 
life. This fact becomes even more problematic against the prevailing discourse on 
the equality of opportunities, an essential ingredient of modern Western identity that 
threatens to turn its original purpose into the opposite: the ability that one has to 
climb the social ladder becomes more and more conditional. The postwar rhetoric 
ofthe American dream is still going strong while the probability of its realization 
continues to evaporate for the vast majority of people (Nachtwey 2016; Sandel 2020). 

Regional distribution of opportunities is, in turn, the driver of global migration 
and, as such, the movement of people in pursuit of the citizenship premium they 
happened to not receive as a result of their birthplace. Migration is becoming 
an ever more important means through which to redistribute resources from 
high- to medium- and low-income countries. According to a recent press release 
from the World Bank, global remittance flows increased by a solid 7.3 percent in 
2021, amounting to USD 589 billion; thus, for the second consecutive year, global 
remittances outnumbered foreign direct investment and overseas development 
assistance.? In this volume, Wesley and Pieterson argue for more policy coherence 
when crafting migration legislation, thus providing actual pathways to reduce 
global inequalities. 

More optimistically, while inequality has clearly intensified since the 1980s, the 
rate or intensity of the trend is not the same everywhere. In other words: national 
policy packages matter in that they do seem to have an influence (Piketty 2013; 
Piketty et al. 2020). It is in this light that this volume offers nuanced and multifarious 
perspectives on inequalities. More so, against the background of the “UN Decade 


2 https:/ /www.worldbank.org/en/news/press-release/2021/11/17/remittance-flows-register- 


robust-7-3-percent-growth-in-2021 (accessed on 11 March 2022). 


of Action towards Achieving the Goals”, the selected chapters also offer broader 
perspectives on justice in view of sustainable development. 

The marking effect of inequality is exacerbated by multiple environmental crises 
whose consequences have started to unfold on the planet (Steffen et al. 2015). The 
risks people face from environmental exposure (e.g., air, water, soil pollution land 
degradation, and various climate-related hazards) are hugely imbalanced. This seems 
particularly unfair, as the odds are often against those whose share in the negative 
environmental balance is comparatively small—a fact that has been emphasized by 
a recent report on climate inequality that was co-authored by contributors to this 
volume (Kartha et al. 2020). The global North absorbs the lion’s share of raw material 
flows as well as the majority of global capital. A high rate of resource use and thus a 
large ecological footprint are characteristic of our economies—economies that are 
addicted to growth. Their growth-dependence is, in turn, justified by the apparent 
need for low-income economies to grow—the same economies from which cheap 
resources are extracted (Dorninger et al. 2021; Hickel 2021). 

While inequality has increased by almost any measure and comparison, and 
despite prominent debates and publications on the topic (Atkinson 2015; Alvaredo 
et al. 2018b; Piketty 2013), studies show no evidence of growing awareness in the 
broader public as of yet (Kuziemko et al. 2015; Larsen 2016; Brooks and Manza 
2013). Even more strikingly, despite the reality of rising inequalities, people in more 
unequal societies show less concern about it (Bucca 2016). This is explained by the 
divisive force of increasing segregation, which is unfolding in diverging perceptions 
of this and other issues—namely environmental crises—between the wealthy and 
the poor. At both ends, people are unable to grasp the full extent of inequality or 
its structural roots, let alone attribute their individual situation to the dynamics 
of inequality, or, for that matter, injustice. More than just a lack of information, 
this produces entrenched perceptions and particularistic—or singular, as sociologist 
Andreas Reckwitz prominently puts it—viewpoints (Reckwitz 2017). 

Another powerful argument has been brought forward by Michael Sandel 
in their study on meritocracy (Sandel 2020). The wide-spread—if mainly 
Western—assumption that unequal outcomes are the fair result of meritocratic 
dynamics leads to substantial underestimations of the degree of unequal 
opportunities and the structural embeddedness of inequalities in our societies. Even 
more so, given the acceptance of meritocratic narratives, the ongoing oligarchic 
consolidation of privilege, as observed by Sandel, is largely being eclipsed from 
public debate. The logic is consistent with the shift in public discourse about the 


economy from what used to be a political economy perspective to one of reductionist 
utilitarian market liberalism (Möllers 2020). 

Nevertheless, against the background of the ever-increasing gaps between the 
haves and the have-nots, this seems rather counterintuitive. Global figures, such 
as those from the World Inequality Report (2018), indicate a rising share of wealth 
and income flowing to the top of the wealth ranks. In 2020, the top 1% obtained 
twice as much income growth compared to the bottom 50%, while at the same time, 
only 4 cents of every dollar in tax revenue came from taxes on wealth (Oxfam 2021). 
The latter is important, as one of the narratives that justifies the current distribution 
codes refers to the high share of taxes born by the extremely rich. This also holds 
for a country such as Switzerland, which has so far fared comparatively well with 
respect to income inequality but indicates one of the world’s most staggering—and 
still increasing—concentrations of wealth (Föllmi and Martinez 2017). 

Today’s situation distinctly differs from the European post-war era. After 1945, 
the industrialized countries of the global West went through a period of relative 
equality. It was a historical phase marked by the “elevator effect”—a metaphor used 
by the German sociologist Ulrich Beck to describe a dynamic in which, despite 
stratified societies, the shared perception was that of collective progress and a 
constant upward movement towards more individual wealth and a brighter future for 
the next generation (Beck 2016; Nachtwey 2016). The so-called social market economy 
was rooted in the political forces that prevailed after World War II—right-wing 
liberal, let alone libertarian, dogmata were clearly not in a place to win political 
majorities at the time. It was after the 1973 oil crisis when the tailwind kicked in for 
neoliberal ideologies, and economic reforms such as those driven by the governments 
of Thatcher in Britain and Reagan in the U.S gained traction. These gaps have been 
widening ever since (Albertson and Stepney 2019; Milanovic 2016) and were most 
recently exacerbated most through the effects of the COVID-19 pandemic and the 
war in Ukraine. The pandemic and the war increased both economic and health 
inequalities (Goldin 2021; Martinez et al. 2021). This is in contrast to past trends, 
such as those described by historian Walter Scheidel and the economists Piketty 
and Milanovic, when war, revolution, state failures, and pandemics led to greater 
equality (Scheidel 2018; Piketty 2013; Milanovic 2016). In the context of the COVID-19 
pandemic, the wealthy are not only able to keep their jobs but they also benefit from 
rising stock market and real estate prices. This is illustrated by the striking increase 
in the wealth of all U.S. billionaires: their accounts increased by USD 2.1 trillion (70 
percent) between 18 March 2020 and 17 October 2021 (Collins 2021). In contrast, 


employees in low-income sectors, including gastronomy and tourism, were more 
likely to lose their jobs as activities were suspended. 

From a global perspective, it seems that low-income countries may never become 
the aspired “wage economies” purported by traditional development experts and 
reflected in so many ODA strategies (Ferguson 2015; Oberholzer 2021). The pandemic 
is only the most recent illustration of those incongruences. With respect to health 
inequalities, we must conclude that developed countries are far more likely to 
vaccinate their citizens. On average, 62% of people living in high-income countries 
have been vaccinated with at least one dose as of 20 October 2021 compared to a rate 
of only 4.5 percent in low-income countries (Our World in data, 2022). This is only 
the last of a variety of examples illustrating the fact that the prevailing “trickle-down” 
ideology that has shaped international policies for development and steered the 
disbursement of ODA funds so far have failed to meet its promises (Klasen 2016). 
The following section will point out some of the conditions that have contributed to 
this outcome. 


2. Why Does Inequality Keep Rising? 


Among the factors causing the steady increases in income gaps and wealth 
concentration, two deserve particular attention in light of SDG 10: globalization and 
technological change. 

Globalization unfolds on the basis of a specific institutional architecture that 
systematically creates opportunities for economic expansion, thereby transgressing 
political borders. Expanding global supply chains have been a major spur to 
economic growth in emerging economies, enabling them to narrow the income 
gap to advanced economies (see, e.g., chapter by Palan et al.). However, the same 
architecture simultaneously creates unequal terms for participation in global markets. 
Globalization has therefore not paid off for low-income countries. On the contrary, it 
appears that structural inequalities have been reinforced, and the gap between the 
Global North and the Global South has grown not least due to reforms during the 
Washington consensus and its structural adjustment programs (Hickel 2017). In the 
global South, this is illustrated by increasing land inequality. This is a direct impact 
of neoliberal globalization, producing particularly devastating effects on people’s 
resilience, especially in rural areas and in view of unpredictable pressure on resources 
due to the consequences of climate change (Wegerif and Guerefia 2020). 

The conventional wisdom that attributes widening inequalities to globalization 
and technological change leaves out some of the largest and most significant 
economic and political disruptions that are constitutive of the globalizing forces. One 


of the biggest shifts since the 1980s is the systematic undermining of countervailing 
powers that offset the influence of large corporations, global financial markets, and 
the wealthy elite. Contrary to the rhetoric, it is not the free market that creates 
objectively fair outcomes—not for people, let alone for the environment. Markets 
depend on rules, and rules come out of legislator bodies, executive agencies, and 
courts (Reich 2019). Among potential countervailing powers are labor unions, state 
and local banks, cooperatives, small retail chains, and local communities (Rajan 2019). 
With shrinking checks and balances, we find ourselves in an unhinged system that 
produces structural inequalities. Robert Reich (2020) describes this as the vicious 
cycles in which big money, which emanates from large corporations, global financial 
markets, and the wealthy determine the rules of the economic and social game. Even 
more so, Nobel laureate Angus Deaton warns about the disruptive effects on liberal 
democracies if the wealthy are allowed to influence political outcomes to a degree 
that gives systematic preference to their particular interests (Deaton 2013). The 
weakening redistributive role of the state is an example of these dynamics. In OECD 
economies, taxes and transfers typically maintain disposable income inequality at 
one-fifth to one-quarter lower than typical market-income inequality. In recent years, 
the role of fiscal redistribution in offsetting the rise in market income inequality has 
shrunk because of the reduced progressivity of personal income taxes; lower taxes 
on capital, including those on inheritance and corporations; and tightening of public 
on social programs, including health and education programs in the wake of widely 
rolled-out austerity policies, such as those that were implemented after the 2007 
financial crisis (Canterbery 2015). 

A second element that much of the inequality-related research has increasingly 
focused on is (skill-biased) technological change as a key driver of the rise in 
inequality during the last few decades. The rapid increase in digital technologies 
has been received with much hope for the broader, more inclusive participation of 
so far by-passed population segments in these developments and the opportunities 
that they offer access to. Digital technologies have indeed substantially transformed 
markets, including the way we work and do business. However, against initial hopes, 
the gains of these technological advancements have the tendency to be shared highly 
unequally, something that is largely due to the disadvantage of workers and the 
populations in the global South more generally. The characteristics of digital goods 
play well into the logic of a globalized economy, where they enjoy huge advantages 
due to their replicability, their weightlessness, and their non-rival, synchronized 
nature (Quah 2003). On the other hand, these new technologies require substantial 
investments, thus favoring capital and leading to shrinking income shares from wage 


labor (ILO 2019). Moreover, the skill set needed to operate and manage digital tools 
effectively requires educational initiatives, particularly in low-income countries. The 
results of these programs only pay off after years of investments—investments that 
are all too often far from realistic for the budgets of low-income economies. The 
current COVID-19 pandemic seems to amplify these trends of widening technology 
gaps between the global regions (Ferreira et al. 2021; Martinez et al. 2021). 

While the overall picture confirms the continuous exacerbation of inequality, the 
trajectories are different depending on a countries policies. In other words: policies 
matter (Piketty et al. 2020). However, much of what we have seen from governments 
so far is conventional sectoral politics, little of which has been linked to the pertinent 
question of sustainability. 


3. Inequality as a Problem for Sustainable Development 


This volume was inspired by goal number 10 from the 2030 Agenda. The 
fact that goal number 10 is part of the leading global sustainability framework is 
an achievement. It has been rumored that it was the most difficult and politically 
contested goal to be negotiated in the entire process. This points to its delicate 
and utmost political nature; while goals such as poverty alleviation or education 
are hardly debated, governments are much more uncomfortable when it comes 
to diagnostics about and measures to fight inequality. Despite a shared view by 
mainstream economics on the damage of inequality to the very core of economic 
development (Grün and Klasen 2003) and thus the consequence that reducing 
inequality is of instrumental interest, it remains slippery terrain politically. 

Inequality is a relative concept, and trickle-down mechanisms will not suffice 
to effectively reduce inequality (Lannen 2019). Even though poorer population 
segments have seen their incomes increase as well, the lion’s share of economic gains 
over the last 40 years went to the well-off and, most of all, the extremely rich, as 
pointed out in the World Inequality Report (Alvaredo et al. 2018a). This is the result 
of political decision-making: “The biggest economic story of our time is not about 
supply and demand. It’s about institutions and politics—it’s about power” (Reich 
2019). How do we build new countervailing powers? Scholars such as Robert Wade, 
Jason Hickel, or Ha-Joon Chang (Chang 2002; Dubner 2020; Hickel 2017; Wade 2014) 
have drawn attention to the power relations that reproduce a global order that favors 
the already privileged, including trade dynamics, which mainly benefit those at the 
top of the ladder. Strategies to address inequality will therefore have to unpack these 
power structures. 


Effective progress towards more equal, more just societies requires an analysis of 
power relations and a public debate on privilege. This debate would shed light on the 
increasing wealth and power of a small group of people and legal entities that hold 
most of the world’s value in stocks, bonds, real estate, and other forms of savings. 
The concentration of wealth that is with the super rich is the main driver of inequality 
in a high-income country such as Switzerland (Föllmi and Martinez 2017). Many 
industrial states are capital-friendly, and their fiscal policies are targeted at wealthy 
individuals whose interests are to reduce taxes on their assets. A lack of global 
rules? or their enforcement (e.g., antitrust) and core systemic flaws (e.g., interest on 
debts) add to their privilege. A number of states have stopped taxing inheritance or 
other forms of fortunes entirely, and those that still do have constantly reduced the 
tax rate over the last 30 years (Föllmi and Martinez 2017; Saez and Zucman 2019). 
This rewards the economic behavior that is typical of a small population of well-off 
elite individuals, such as rent-seeking (Atkinson 2015). Combined, these systemic 
institutions and rules siphon wealth away from lower social strata, creating an actual 
trap for the less wealthy—the opposite of the so-called “American dream”. These 
dynamics are often masked by “growth for all” or “trickle down” rhetorics. 

Not least, and important for SDG 10 and this volume, political privilege for 
capital drives ecological harm (Ceddia 2020). This aspect goes way beyond the 
coupling of increased well-being for all and the ecological footprint. Fostering the 
systematic advantage of a small but influential elite becomes hugely problematic 
from a perspective of sustainability and in view of the overdue transformations 
our societies are bound to embark on. The cleavage between utterly incompatible 
experiences by different population segments and social groups of, for instance, 
global warming, is hugely problematic. If privilege allows one to retreat to islands of 
wealth and to fence off sane environments, perceptions of multiple environmental 
crises and of their consequences will be irreconcilable. The contributions by Gosh 
et al. and Kupfer in this volume elaborate on the effects of the capitalist production 
system on the environment from different angles, shedding light on the linkages 
between inequality and environment. 

Tremendous differences between the perceptions of the majority and the 
privileged are a massive obstacle when it comes to responding to these crises, 
where collective efforts and political coalitions are urgently needed. With diverging 


3 Recently, 136 countries have agreed to a global minimum corporate tax rate of 15% to be implemented 


by 2023. This could actually break the trend of countries competing for the lowest rate and thus 
undermine the fiscal revenues of all countries. 


perceptions and the spreading of political positions towards the extremes, it will be 
increasingly difficult to forge alliances, and it will be difficult for political majorities 
promoting effective sustainability pathways to ever be achieved; while environmental 
crises are ultimately a social problem (Ellis 2018; Chakrabarty 2020; Charbonnier 2020) 
and finding pathways to sustainability clearly is a collective task, these collectives 
will almost become impossible to build. Reducing inequality is therefore also an 
enabler for forging the social and political alliances needed to make transformative 
initiatives that are capable of winning critical majorities. 

The present volume offers a range of debates and cases on the question of 
inequality and its relationship with sustainable development. The authors provide 
a diverse picture of how inequality unfolds in different societies around the globe, 
thereby delivering fascinating analyses at various levels and resolutions and covering 
a wide selection of themes. Each contribution speaks to a specific context, but 
each of them adds insights on inequality. The volume thus offers multifaceted 
perspectives on unequal societies on a fragile planet. The contributions illustrate that 
inequality can hardly be understated in view of urgently needed progress towards 
sustainable development. 

In what follows, we throw out a set of unfinished think-pieces that are meant to 
stimulate further debates on the question of inequality and on potential pathways 
through which we can negotiate and reduce unequal structures. Some of the 
think-pieces are further elaborated upon in the chapters of this volume. They are a 
collection of scientific contributions to inspire sustainability pathways that take one 
of the most pertinent issues of our time into account. 


4. The Way Forward—Ideas for Policy Reforms towards Reducing Inequality 


4.1. Uncovering Key Dynamics: Adopt a Systemic View 


The very first step to reduce inequalities is to adopt a systemic perspective, 
allowing for an integrative analysis covering both ends of the social ladder and 
scrutinizing how economic value is generated and accumulated and at whose 
cost—including environmental resources. This is a prerequisite to develop measures 
that are aimed at making the overall system fairer and to re-develop our economies in 
view of dignified lives for all within planetary boundaries (Lannen 2019). A systems 
perspective is bound to navigate trade-offs and to pursue pathways of promising 
co-benefits to achieve the global goals (Breu et al. 2021). 


4.2. Fiscal Policies: From Redistribution to Fair Pre-Distribution 


Policies to reduce inequality are often narrowly seen in terms of redistribution 
and are often viewed as tax and transfer policies; while this is an important element, it 
has to be put into perspective given the erosion of the state’s redistributive role in light 
of massive tax reductions over the past 40 years (Saez and Zucman 2019). Powerful 
empirical evidence such as Piketty’s argument that capital returns have outstripped 
the gains through economic growth in recent decades (Piketty 2013) has shed light on 
the historical shifts of the distributional dynamics. Based on these insights, Piketty and 
colleagues argue for revisions to the logic of the current taxing systems (Piketty 2013; 
Saez and Zucman 2019). 

However, the argument we want to make in view of a substantial reduction in 
inequalities refers to a much broader policy agenda that has been subsumed under 
the premise of “pre-distribution”. Pre-distributive measures aim to make the growth 
process itself more inclusive (Hacker 2011; Bozio et al. 2020). Pre-distribution comprises 
a set of policies that can affect the distribution of pretax income, e.g., the increased 
bargaining power of workers vis-a-vis firm owners and managers, wage-setting rules, 
corporate laws, or trade regimes (Bozio et al. 2020). Pre-distributive approaches 
are actually receiving tailwind: after the 2007/2008 financial crisis, governments 
argued they had no choice but to cut health and other basic services. The COVID-19 
pandemic, however, has impressively demonstrated that states do have other options 
available. Austerity policies came to an immediate halt and were quickly replaced by 
crisis management strategies that mobilized unparalleled fiscal resources to bypass a 
large-scale economic decline. 

Forces similar to the ones mobilized to navigate the pandemic could be aligned 
to fight the profound problem of widening inequalities that are threatening social 
coherence, undermining democratic institutions, and exacerbating the transgression 
of planetary boundaries. New institutions will have to be constructed to serve public 
interest, which is in contrast to some of the traditional structures that have become 
biased into exclusively serving the privileged. Such ideas could, for instance, be 
informed by novel discourses such as the Modern Monetary Theory or the Sovereign 
Money concepts (see, e.g., contribution by DiMuzio). 

Rather reformist ideas to address the dysfunctionalities of modern capitalism 
have been offered by authors who consider themselves as “friends” of capitalism. 
Motivated by a deep concern about the massive disruptions to our societies, they 
deliver deeply critical accounts of the current state of market liberalism and offer 
pragmatic ideas of, for example, intelligent new taxes that could outstrip conventional 
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taxes in terms of efficiency as well as ethics (Collier 2019; Rajan 2019; Herrmann 
2018). 


4.3. Hardly the Silver Bullets: Economic Growth and Better Education 


Economic growth is meaningless if it continues to go exclusively to the top 1% 
and only the crumbs are left to trickle down. Access to school and better education 
was and will be an important lever towards more equal societies, but it does not 
do the trick alone. Michael Sandel’s razor-sharp analysis challenges the education 
argument in the context of the Western paradigm of meritocracy by bringing to light 
what he calls “a tyranny of merit”. The structure he describes based on recent trends 
in US society evolved out of our strong belief that what you earn will depend on what 
you learn. Those at the top have come to believe that their success is their own doing, 
an immediate measure of their merit. Vice versa, those at the bottom have no one to 
blame but themselves. According to Sandel, these narratives eventually generate a 
hubris among the winners and humiliation among the losers and ultimately prepare 
the groundwork for deep societal divides, thus opening the doors for authoritarian 
populism (Sandel 2020). 


4.4. Beyond the Invisible Hand—A Debate on what Creates Substantial Value 


The classic economic story reads of the invisible hand—the market—that 
produces goods and services for us to reduce hardship, improve livelihoods, and 
enjoy our lives. However, at the same time, the market is also a constant source 
of structural failures. This raises the question as to whether we need to revise 
the common notion of what creates value—in the case of innovation, for example. 
Scholars such as Dani Rodrik and Mariana Mazzucato point out that “the innovation 
agenda has been captured by narrow groups of investors and firms whose values 
and interests don’t necessarily mirror the society’s needs” (Rodrik 2020). In an 
increasingly knowledge-driven economy, the innovation ecosystem should be 
improved to promote the wider diffusion of technologies, not least due to the fact 
that a majority of new technologies come out of state-funded research (Mazzucato 
2011). An even more radical view on value creation is offered by Tim Jackson, who, 
by drawing on Hannah Arendt’s distinction between “labor”, “work”, and “activity”, 
points out the anthropological constant of material production. An essential element 
of human existence, what we strive for is substantial “work”, that is, a productive 
activity that embeds us in our social environment and that results in a tangible impact 
on fellow humans and the environment (Jackson 2021). For this reason, the fiscal bias 
leading to the privilege of capital relative to labor should be adjusted. Today, labor is 
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weightily taxed—our social security systems heavily depend on it—making labor 
expensive. This creates incentives toward “excessive automation”—a process that 
destroys jobs without necessarily enhancing productivity (Brynjolfsson et al. 2020). 
Instead, the state, as a visible advisor, should reform the tax systems towards having 
higher capital, data, and resource taxes (Acosta 2017). Consequently, value extraction 
from workers would stop, and resource productivity would increase. 


4.5. Information Revolution 


The majority of us tend to underestimate the extent to which inequality 
characterizes current societies. Experiments have shown that people underestimate 
the degree of inequality, whereby they also tend to rank their own socio-economic 
position at a higher point than what corresponds to the measure. This, in turn, greatly 
influences political opinion building and voting behaviour, explaining why ever 
so often people vote against their very own interests. Increasing inequalities does 
not seem to be a problem that people constantly worry about, even though there is 
substantial research to demonstrate the advantages that more equal societies have 
in terms of well-being outcomes and important quality of life indicators (Wilkinson 
2010). Awareness building and targeted information campaigns could make these 
concerns more tangible for the public. If the economic and social structures and 
inherent reward systems that tend to reiterate divisive dynamics become more 
apparent, this could eventually result in a change in political preferences, influence 
voting behavior, and spur novel initiatives for policy reform, for example, for much 
needed pre- or redistributive policies. 


5. Conclusions 


In the interview quoted at the beginning of this editorial, Branko Milanovic 
identified disciplinary blinkers that had prevented economists from analyzing 
inequality and from researching the reasons for its steady increase over a long 
period of time, with exceptions being colleagues such as Anthony Atkinson (2015). 
He explained how the economists did not consider the factors determining inequality 
“to be within their disciplinary purview” (Milanovic 2019). The present volume 
aims to identify that purview and invites a multi-perspective approach. The authors 
of this volume have contributed to illuminating the dynamics of inequalities from 
a variety of disciplinary perspectives and methodological approaches, including 
a large selection of thematic and geographic foci. The chapters comprise a range 
of conceptual frameworks for analyzing inequality, and it exceeds the scope of 
this editorial to provide an exhaustive exploration of inequality concepts and their 
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assessment, which we have achieved elsewhere (Lannen 2019). We also would like to 
reference the influential experts who have set the standards of the debate (Alvaredo 
et al. 2018a; Atkinson 2015; Milanovic 2016; Stewart 2016). The final selection 
of articles underlines the fact that inequality is a global phenomenon, making it 
imperative to open up analytical perspectives beyond economics and combine micro- 
to macro-level scales. This volume thus not only offers divers representations but 
also surprising accounts of inequalities, bringing together debates that are rarely 
found between two book covers. 
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1. Introduction 


The Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) were first proposed as a way to 
remedy an inequity built into the structure of the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs). The MDGs asked developing countries to act, while high-income countries 
were to provide funding and leadership (Caballero 2019). Colombia, a developing 
country, put forward the original concept for the SDGs, a clear demonstration that 
leadership could come from outside the “developed” countries. A universal agenda 
was to be created, in which all countries would have the responsibility to act. This 
did not resolve all equity concerns; indeed, many G77 member countries objected 
on the grounds of another equity principle, that of “common but differentiated 
responsibilities” (Caballero 2019, p. 138), in that developing countries were now 
taking on duties that some developing countries viewed as the responsibility of 
the high-income countries. Negotiating through the thicket of powerful actors and 
contradictory agendas was an enormous task, capped by a marathon final session 
that ran 48 h past its planned ending (Kapto 2019). 

The need to address inequality in the SDGs was reinforced in the terms of 
reference to the SDG High Level Panel of Eminent Persons convened by the UN 
Secretary General, who asked for “[rJecommendations on how to build and sustain 
broad political consensus on an ambitious yet achievable Post-2015 development 
agenda around the three dimensions of economic growth, social equality and 
environmental sustainability” (UN Secretary General 2012, emphasis added). This 
mandate is reflected at a high level in the SDGs, with one goal, SDG 10, being 
to “[r]educe inequality within and among countries”. The separate specification 
of inequality within and among countries captures two divergent perspectives, 
evident in the SDG negotiations, on what aspects of inequality merited attention 
(Fukuda-Parr 2019). First, the problem of vertical inequality, captured by the phrase 
“extreme inequality” and reflecting concern over the concentration of wealth and 
power among national and global elites. Second, the problem of horizontal inequality, 
captured by the phrase “exclusion” and reflecting concern over access by vulnerable 
and marginalized communities. 


The targets associated with SDG 10 are more aspirational than those for other 
SDGs and encompass a wide range of goals, from income growth and social 
protection to improved market regulation and migration policies, and more. SDG 
10 does not necessarily advocate for a large-scale redistribution of wealth. Still, it 
encourages increased opportunities for prosperity by reducing discrimination and 
promoting equitable access to opportunities both at a global and individual level 
(Oestreich 2018); while making space for the disenfranchised can reduce inequality to 
a certain extent, without acknowledging the systemic processes and actions resulting 
in the inequalities in the first place, current disparities will persist (Oestreich 2018). 
Addressing systemic inequalities can support the distributive, non-discriminatory 
justice that SDG 10 ultimately strives to achieve (Basnett et al. 2019). We argue 
in this chapter that due to systemic relationships between development and 
environment, addressing systemic inequalities holds especially true for inequalities 
around environmental resources and impacts, which we collectively refer to as 
“environmental inequalities”. 


1.1. The Relationship between SDG 10 and the Environment 


Tackling inequalities is central to the achievement of SDGs other than the 
explicitly inequality-focused SDG 10. There are direct links between inequality 
and the environment. Asa result, there are links between inequality and the SDGs 
that target environmental resources or impacts (Basnett et al. 2019). For example, 
the power held by wealthy nations led to extensive resource and land appropriation 
of developing countries. These inequalities brought forth the high levels of carbon 
dioxide emissions (SDG 13) and environmental degradation we see today (SDG 12) 
(Sealey-Huggins 2017), resulting in the exceedance of several planetary boundaries 
(SDGs 14 and 15) (Steffen et al. 2015). While climate impacts will affect everyone 
to some degree, poor and marginalized communities and low- and middle-income 
countries will bear disproportionately higher health risks (SDG 3), food, water, and 
energy insecurities (SDG 2, 6, 7), and threats to people’s livelihoods (SDG 1.5 and 5), 
therefore further deepening inequalities. 

However, despite the assortment of inequalities described within SDG 10, 
none of the targets explicitly mention the environment—one of the three pillars 
of sustainability. The implication is that the environment is taken care of by 
meeting other SDG targets (Oestreich 2018). Without explicit mention of the 
environmental dimension of inequality, there is a risk that proposed environmental 
solutions will neglect the poor and other marginalized groups or the constraints 
faced by low- and middle-income countries, leading to further inequalities. 
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Short of transparent, quantifiable processes and indicators dedicated to reducing 
environmental inequalities, some communities may find themselves worse off despite 
overall environmental gains (Basnett et al. 2019). For these reasons, environmental 
inequalities pose a risk to achieving sustainable development goals (UNDP 2014). 
Through increased awareness of the trade-offs and synergies of various 
environmental solutions and an understanding of institutional, economic, and 
political drivers of inequality, there is an opportunity to ensure that SDG-related 
activities address the links between the environment and the intersections with 
poverty, gender, race, and other issues (Basnett et al. 2019; Schleicher et al. 2018) and 
differential development challenges between countries (Kartha et al. 2012). 


1.2. The Disputed Environmental Kuznets Curve 


Before proceeding, we first acknowledge that many discussions on 
environmental inequality begin with the “environmental Kuznets curve” (EKC), 
which depicts a hypothetical relationship between environmental pollution and 
income per capita. First described by Grossman and Krueger (1991), the EKC suggests 
that environmental degradation is necessary for the initial stages of economic growth 
and that, ultimately, economic growth will fix ecological problems. While the EKC 
may apply to pollutants with immediate and fairly localized impacts such as sulfur 
dioxide, nitrogen oxide, and particulate matter, evidence for an EKC is weak at best 
for carbon emissions, waste generation, land degradation, and the decline of natural 
resources (Stern 2004). 

In the case of carbon emissions, developed countries and high-income 
individuals are most responsible for climate change, mainly when 
consumption-based emissions! are considered (Kartha et al. 2020; Jorgenson 
et al. 2017; Chancel and Piketty 2015). Yet, climate damage affects developing 
countries to a much higher degree, particularly those living in small island 
developing states and the least developed countries (IPCC et al. 2018). This 
vulnerability is partly because of increased exposure to climate hazards in specific 
geographic locations, greater dependence on climate-sensitive sectors such as 
agriculture, and fewer resources to cope with and recover from negative climate 
impacts (Islam and Winkel 2017). 


1 Territorial-based emissions are directly generated by a country, whereas consumption-based emissions 


are embodied in goods and services. 
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Despite high levels of income per capita, developed countries do not appear to 
be lowering their emissions fast enough, if at all, to meet emissions targets. As a result, 
only a 5% chance exists of staying below a 2 °C increase in average global temperature 
based on current emission reduction trends (Liu and Raftery 2021). Furthermore, a 
study by Dorninger et al. (2020) showed that in 2015 alone, approximately 50% of 
resource consumption by developed countries came from the developing world. This 
leaves developing countries to not only adapt to climate change, but also manage 
the ecological impacts of resource use by the Global North. 

Therefore, in addition to the lack of evidence, the EKC appears to be 
country-specific and does not address the inequalities within a country and the power 
dynamics between countries affecting environmental outcomes. These disparities are 
relevant for taking appropriate climate action and combating other environmental 
problems. To better understand these inequalities, the following sections will use 
popular frameworks for assessing the connections between inequality and the 
environment. 


1.3. Frameworks for Analyzing Environmental Inequalities 


Considerable research already exists on environmental inequalities, which 
have been systematized to a greater or lesser extent in frameworks or approaches. 
We consider three in this chapter. Research on climate equity and justice explores 
the inequalities between countries, and corresponding responsibilities, regarding 
GHG emissions while acknowledging a developing country’s right to development 
(Fleurbaey et al. 2014; Kartha et al. 2012). Within a country, environmental 
justice scholarship highlights the disproportionate risks that minorities and poor 
communities face from environmental exposure (e.g., air, water, or soil pollution 
and degradation) and climate change (McGurty 1997; Mohai et al. 2009). Adding to 
these two frameworks are statistical studies on the distributional impacts of damage 
upon ecosystems and the natural environment, resulting in disproportionate harm 
to human wellbeing, depending on who has wealth and power (Boyce 2008; Holland 
et al. 2009). Taken as a whole, the frameworks cover both vertical and horizontal 
aspects of inequality while viewing inequalities from a systems perspective. The 
climate equity framework focuses squarely on vertical inequality, the concentration 
of power, and links between historical responsibility for emissions and income. The 
environmental justice framework, by contrast, puts most attention on horizontal 
inequality, listing specific vulnerable groups that tend to rely most closely on 
ecological services for their livelihoods and bear most of the consequences of 
environmental harm. The distributional framework offers the promise of looking 
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both vertically and horizontally in a unified critique. This chapter uses these 
frameworks for conducting an in-depth analysis of linkages between inequality 
and the environment. 


2. Environmental Inequalities through a Climate Equity Framework 


Not only do more unequal countries tend towards worse environmental 
outcomes (IPCC et al. 2018), both within and between countries, polluters who 
generate or drive the generation of waste and emissions are typically the least 
affected by it. The climate equity framework explores how inequality is a driver that 
systemically undermines climate action and contributes to climate disruption. We 
discuss here four mutually reinforcing mechanisms by which this happens, further 
discussed below: 


1. Inequality leads to greater greenhouse gas emissions; 

2. Inequality insulates the political and economic elite from the worst of climate 
impacts; 

3. Inequality reinforces elite preference for a status quo hostile to climate action; 

4. Inequality erodes social trust required for collective action. 


2.1. Inequality Leads to Greater Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


The wealthiest 1% of the world’s population is responsible for twice the 
emissions of the poorest half. Their footprint is more than 100 times larger, 
matching their greater consumption, wealth, and political influence (Kartha et al. 
2020). Compared to an equal world, this level of inequality implies a much larger 
global economy—and overall level of consumption and environmental impacts 
generally—to achieve a given level of economic wellbeing for the world’s population 
of more than seven billion, many of which still lack basic energy services. 

In the global context, this has meant that wealthy countries are responsible for 
depleting a disproportionate share of the global carbon budget and need to reduce 
their emissions to enable lower-income countries to meet their needs and achieve the 
SDGs while staying within the carbon budget. Without wealthy countries accepting 
responsibility for their emissions and providing significant support, poorer countries 
face the choice between rapid and disruptive decarbonization on the one hand and 
worsening impacts from disruptive climate change on the other. 
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2.2. Inequality Insulates the Powerful from Climate Impacts 


Those countries and classes with the most political and social power are not 
the same ones as those experiencing the worst harms from climate change. Climate 
change may appear as a future problem to some people, but for many, it is a problem 
now (Steynor et al. 2020; Jones et al. 2017). This inevitably undermines climate 
action. Extremes of inequality can enable powerful countries and national elites to 
insulate themselves from the negative consequences of their decisions, even as they 
plague the majority (Notre Dame Global Adaptation Initiative 2021; Otto et al. 2019). 
This insulation eliminates, or significantly reduces, the economic and social costs of 
climate disruption and reduces the cognitive and political salience of climate change 
as a pressing concern, thus delaying action. 


2.3. Inequality Enables Those Who Benefit from Investments in Fossil Fuels to Preserve the 
Status Quo 


Those who benefit directly from fossil fuel extraction have actively worked 
to prevent or delay climate action. These are often the largest and most powerful 
corporations and the wealthiest and most politically active individuals. Their efforts 
can occur ina variety of forms, from establishing think tanks to wage misinformation 
campaigns towards the public (Supran and Oreskes 2017), to lobbying policymakers 
to prevent or weaken climate policy in order to impede climate action (Brulle 2018), 
or shaping legal and regulatory systems to maintain disproportionate power over 
policy directions (Grear 2014). 


2.4. Inequality Erodes Social Trust 


Numerous studies have demonstrated the centrality of rules that provide some 
bounds to inequity and foster social trust for successful navigation of small-scale 
commons challenges (Ostrom 2000). Some level of fairness is widely understood as 
an essential component of a politically feasible domestic policy (Huber et al. 2020). 
Internationally, there has been widespread recognition that countries will not commit 
to an agreement they do not perceive as ‘fair enough’ (Winkler et al. 2017; Young 
2013). At all scales of action, attention to inequality is a political necessity to achieving 
environmental sustainability. 

SDG 10’s exclusive focus on economic outcomes and representation fails to 
acknowledge the underlying social structures and power balance between countries 
that weaken global climate action. While there are obvious inequalities between the 
elite and poor on an international scale, there are similar observations that can be 
seen within a country, as described in the following section. 
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3. Environmental Inequalities through an Environmental Justice Framework 


Inspired by the Civil Rights movement, the environmental justice movement 
emerged in the 1980s following protests against a new landfill in Warren County, 
North Carolina, US when it was revealed that racism against poor, African American 
residents played a role in deciding the landfill’s location (McGurty 1997). From 
then on, several studies found that poor, minority, and disenfranchised communities 
face heightened risk from contaminated air, water, soil, and climate change not 
only due to circumstance but due to politics and the political power of the elite 
and other dominant groups (Mohai et al. 2009). Here, using an environmental 
justice framework, we provide examples of how environmental risks may present 
themselves in different individuals and groups and also examine how these 
inequalities arise in the first place. This leads to the following observations: 


1. Inequalities lead to disproportionate levels of environmental risk for vulnerable 
groups; 
2. Inequalities arise for economic, political, historical, and social/cultural reasons; 


3. An environmental justice framework can inform action on the SDGs. 


3.1. Inequalities Lead to Disproportionate Levels of Environmental Risk by Vulnerable 
Groups 


High concentrations of emissions from toxic pollutants and greenhouse gases 
can have a wide range of effects upon atmospheric, terrestrial, and aquatic 
ecosystems as well as temperature and rainfall patterns. While everyone will face the 
consequences of these environmental issues to some degree, the characteristics of a 
person, household, community, or social group often dictate the susceptibility to the 
risk of exposure. Those most vulnerable to disproportionate levels of environmental 
risk tend to include: 


e Infants and Children; ° Refugees; 

e Elderly; ° Ethnic minorities; 

e Individuals with disabilities; ° Women; 

e Institutionalized individuals; ° Rural households; 

o Low-income households; ° Indigenous communities; 


° Immigrants; e Future generations. 
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Other circumstances that may be perceived as a disadvantage include lack of 
land ownership, geographic isolation, literacy rate, occupation, or level of political 
influence. 

Physiological features, such as age, increase sensitivity to specific environmental 
impacts. Infants, children, and the elderly have lower immunity levels and are more 
at risk from exposure to harmful pollutants. For example, high levels of sulfur dioxide 
emissions from fossil fuels and industrial facilities lead to higher rates of lung disease 
and respiratory problems in children and the elderly (Chen et al. 2007). Exposure to 
heavy metals, such as lead, in water, soils, and other surfaces in small concentrations 
can have developmental effects on newborns and young children (Manisalidis et al. 
2020). In general, pollution is linked to poorer academic performance in children 
(Mohai et al. 2011). 

Extreme weather events are occurring with greater frequency and intensity 
due to climate change. Heatwaves cause higher levels of mortality in the elderly 
(Kovats and Hajat 2008). Hurricanes or typhoons present additional challenges for 
individuals with limited mobility when evacuations are necessary, such as the elderly, 
disabled, or institutionalized (e.g., those in prison, nursing homes, substance abuse 
facilities, etc.). Supplementary resources and specialized emergency preparedness 
plans are needed for individuals in these situations to avoid being left behind and 
left to cope with the mental and physical health effects stemming from neglect 
(Benevolenza and DeRigne 2019). 

The physical and mental health burdens from pollution and climate change 
impacts also have cost burdens. Low-income households do not have the financial 
resources to adapt to climate change and shoulder higher costs from health 
care expenses, climate damage, or increasing energy requirements, including air 
conditioning for heatwaves or space heating for extremely cold temperatures. Poorer 
households also face higher levels of exposure from environmental or climate threats 
as they are more likely to live near high-risk areas, such as industries, power 
plants, highways, or floodplains (Mohai et al. 2009). Immigrants, refugees, and 
ethnic minorities often face structural racism and discrimination resulting in similar 
concerns, including a lack of access to the resources needed to adapt. 

The economic and cultural livelihoods of rural households and Indigenous 
communities that rely on nature are significantly impacted by ecological and climate 
changes, as well as poorly managed environmental and forest protection initiatives. 
Castafieda et al. (2018) found that over 75% of working adults living in extreme rural 
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poverty? engage in agriculture for a living. However, climate-change-driven extreme 
events (i.e., drought, floods), changes to rainfall patterns as well as increasing levels 
of pests and diseases threatens agricultural production and have the potential to push 
more than 100 million rural families into deeper levels of poverty (FAO et al. 2018). 

For Indigenous peoples, many of the environmental challenges faced today 
are tied to colonialism. It was through colonialism that many Indigenous peoples 
had their wealth, land, and resources taken away. Not only did colonialism and 
the appropriation of their resources lead to industrialization and a rise in carbon 
emissions, but it also leaves former colonies more exposed to climate change 
impacts (Sealey-Huggins 2017). Colonial legacies continue to exist today through 
globalization, capitalism, and imperialism (Schulz 2017). For example, many 
Indigenous communities continue to face the exploitation of natural resources and the 
abuse of land rights by energy and mining companies, including renewable energy 
projects (Temper et al. 2020). Furthermore, there is evidence of global NGOs and 
governments forcing Indigenous people to leave their lands to create conservation 
areas (Dominguez and Luoma 2020). These decisions have led to as many as 25 
people being killed per year for defending their land and protecting their livelihoods 
(Butt et al. 2019). Therefore, for climate and environmental action to be effective, they 
must include decolonization and respect for land rights. 

There are many ways that the various marginalized groups may overlap 
or intersect, exacerbating the inequitable outcomes that some individuals might 
experience from climate change (Kaijser and Kronsell 2014). For example, gender 
issues often intersect with the challenges described above. Women tend to be more 
dependent on common property resources and more vulnerable to the impacts of 
natural resource degradation than men (Foa 2009). Moreover, women are more likely 
to live in poverty, so many health, cost, and livelihood burdens have significant 
gender implications (Oxfam International 2020). Globally, women spend three times 
more time on unpaid labor (i.e., cooking, cleaning, childcare) (OECD 2018), so in 
households that use dirty cooking fuels like wood, dung, crop wastes, charcoal, or 
kerosene, women are twice as likely to get chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
from indoor air pollution compared to women using clean cooking fuels (WHO 
2018). Issues related to reproductive justice also often overlap with environmental 
justice. Pollutant emissions from toxic facilities near residential neighborhoods leads 
to serious reproductive and health hazards including breast cancer, birth defects, 


? Using the World Bank definition of extreme poverty as those living on less than USD 1.90 per day. 
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spontaneous abortions, and infertility. The inability to control one’s reproduction 
(lack of access to birth control and support to flee abusive relationships) further 
increases the risk of poverty. Furthermore, pregnant women have lower immunity 
levels and are more sensitive to air and water pollution (Manisalidis et al. 2020). 
There are also concerns about the accumulation of toxic chemicals in body fat being 
passed through breast milk to infants. Environmental protection and green policies 
can help improve gender equality, with many economic and social co-benefits. 

There are also obvious intergenerational impacts of climate change. Future 
generations will bear the highest cost of climate inaction. Political leaders tend 
to delay strong climate governance as they believe there is a political trade-off 
between ensuring short-term economic gains against long-term sustainability. 
Instead of enacting rigorous policies to reduce emissions, the scale of action has 
mainly been at the household level, where individuals are choosing to reduce their 
carbon footprints with plant-based diets, low-emission transport, household energy 
efficiency initiatives, and more. These individual choices are not nearly enough 
compared to the system-level changes needed to limit climate change. As a result, 
there are indications that many young people are experiencing climate anxiety due 
to profound uncertainty over their future (Wu et al. 2020). Youth-initiated climate 
movements are gaining traction worldwide and are demanding policymakers to take 
action now (Lawson et al. 2018). 


3.2. Inequalities Arise for Economic, Political, Historical, and Social/Cultural Reasons 


Above, we provide examples of how environmental impacts on different groups 
lead to livelihood, wellbeing, health and cost burdens, and their potential to cause 
civil unrest and migration. As summarized by Mohaiet al. (2009), the reasons behind 
these environmental inequalities vary but typically stem from economic motives, 
power imbalances, historical legacies, or simply discrimination, as described below. 
Once environmental inequalities are in existence due to any of the reasons listed 
above, they are reinforced through the emulation of existing organizational models 
or social/cultural traditions or the continued lack of resources, capacity, and power 
to take action (Tilly 1999). 

Over time, economic needs are repeatedly prioritized over the needs of 
communities. For economic benefit, dirty industrial or waste facilities are sited 
in areas where land is inexpensive, which also happen to be where low-income 
families and other marginalized groups most likely reside. These facilities may 
drive people away (at least those who can afford to leave) and lower property costs, 
bringing more low-income people and attracting more industrial facilities. Not 
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only does economics play into the siting of facilities, but economic growth also 
depends on natural resources. When natural resources are scarce and only available 
on Indigenous lands, resource needs may be chosen over the needs of Indigenous 
communities leading to conflict (Mohai et al. 2009). 

Instead of finding synergistic solutions that meet economic demands and 
prevent environmental degradation, the two factors are posed as “trade-offs”, where 
one can only thrive at the expense of the other (McGurty 1997). Policymakers 
can enact environmental regulations to reduce trade-offs, but rather than realizing 
the societal benefits of pollution control and clean-up, environmental regulations 
are often seen as regressive, thus disproportionately harming vulnerable groups 
(McGurty 1997). 

In general, policymakers and even mainstream environmentalists in traditional 
environmental organizations perpetuate inequities through the limited involvement 
of minorities in leadership positions and environmental decision-making processes 
(McGurty 1997; Green 2.0 2021). Based on a cross-sectional analysis of environmental 
policies and power distributions across the US, Boyce et al. (1999) found that 
inequalities in power led to weaker environmental policies. This often occurs because 
decision makers face less risk themselves and instead risk vulnerable communities 
that are unable to defend themselves due to a lack of financial resources and political 
clout (in contrast with mainstream environmentalists with money, capacity, and 
political connections) (Boyce et al. 1999). 

There are also historical reasons for inequities. For example, in the US, industrial 
zoning and urban planning practices are influenced by racial segregation policies. 
These legacies continue to impact the placing of industrial sites in Black communities 
(Mohai et al. 2009). There are also historical inequities related to colonization. Many 
Indigenous communities had to relocate to undesirable locations that have been 
found to be very susceptible to climate impacts (Parker et al. 2006). 

In some cases, there is evidence of blatant discrimination towards certain races, 
ethnic groups, social classes, castes, or other minorities, related to the positioning of 
toxic sites or industrial facilities, or lack of consideration in the planning of natural 
resource use, environmental solutions, and resiliency plans. In these situations, 
present-day racism (or classism, casteism, etc.) may present itself as “environmental 
racism” (Holifield 2001). One example of this type of discrimination is against 
“Dalits”, lower-caste or oppressed individuals in Indian society. Dalits are considered 
untouchable, and many believe they “contaminate” the things they touch. For this 
reason, they are often discriminated against utilizing common resources, particularly 
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water sources, for fear from higher-caste individuals that their touch will contaminate 
the water body (Dutta et al. 2015). 


3.3. An Environmental Justice Framework Can Inform Action on the SDGs 


Based on the various environmental injustices identified above and the sources 
of those injustices, it is clear that SDG 10 does not explicitly cover these types of 
environmental inequalities or provide mechanisms to address them. The Principles 
of Environmental Justice? offer solutions for how environmental inequalities could 
be mitigated. The main themes identified in the Principles include minimizing 
exposure to toxic pollutants or climate damage, recognizing land ownership rights, 
enabling self-determination of land and resource use, ensuring representation, 
active participation, and an equal voice early on in decision-making processes, and 
providing a legal avenue for seeking justice (without the need for an extensive 
amount of resources). 

Many SDG targets touch on these themes, though not exclusively in relation to 
the environment or specific groups. For instance, SDG targets 1.4 (poverty) and 5.a 
(gender) advocate for “equal rights to economic resources” including “ownership and 
control over land and other forms of property, inheritance, natural resources”. Several 
SDG targets seek to minimize exposure, such as SDG target 1.5 (poverty) which aims 
to “build the resilience of the poor and those in vulnerable situations and reduce 
their exposure and vulnerability to climate-related extreme events” or SDG target 3.9 
(health) which strives to “substantially reduce the number of deaths and illnesses 
from hazardous chemicals and air, water and soil pollution and contamination”; 
while some SDG targets refer to certain vulnerable groups, such as women, children, 
or low-income households, SDG target 13.b on climate-change planning is the only 
target to focus on “marginalized communities”. 

Typically, projects, plans, and policies apply to all individuals within a society. 
Distributional assessments of projects, plans, and policies can highlight specific 
concerns for each societal group. This is not a typical practice. Potential impacts 
are often assessed separately, for example, through a health audit, gender impact 
assessment, livelihood assessment, and so forth. Instead of taking a piecemeal 
approach, systematic methods are needed to assess vulnerabilities together (Walker 


“Delegates to the First National People of Color Environmental Leadership Summit held on 24-27 
October 1991, in Washington DC, drafted and adopted 17 principles of Environmental Justice. Since 
then, The Principles have served as a defining document for the movement for environmental justice.” 
(see https:/ /www.ejnet.org/ej/principles.html accessed on 1 November 2020). 
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2010). A more detailed analysis of distributional impacts and assessments is given in 
the next section using climate change planning as an example. 


4. Environmental Inequalities through Analysis of Distributional Impacts 


As we have seen from the preceding discussion on climate equity, developing 
countries are more vulnerable to climate damage compared to developed countries. 
Similarly, from our review of environmental justice studies, we show that the global 
high-income “polluter elite” (Kenner 2020) who are most responsible for pollutants 
and carbon emissions (Kartha et al. 2018) do not bear the brunt of the health risks 
associated with pollution. However, even attempts to remediate environmental 
harm can disproportionately impact poor and vulnerable communities (Büchs et al. 
2011; Kemp-Benedict and Kartha 2019; Muttitt and Kartha 2020). Green taxes and 
environmental permits, for instance, are routinely regressive (Ekins and Dresner 
2004; Serret and Johnstone 2006). 

Reducing environmental impacts is only one aspect of transitioning to a cleaner 
environment. To ensure a just and equitable sustainability transition, we need to 
ensure that the poor and vulnerable are not left behind and that the transition does not 
exacerbate income inequality or the suffering of marginalized populations. We use 
studies of distributional impacts to assess how in the absence of conscious planning, 
interventions to reduce the effects of climate change can often worsen international 
and intranational inequities. That brief investigation suggests the following: 


1. Both climate damage and solutions have distributional impacts; 
2. Effective policies must include explicit equity-related targets. 


4.1. Both Climate Damage and Solutions Have Distributional Impacts 


Climate damage and the solutions proposed to address it are likely to have 
distributional impacts across populations depending on a variety of factors such 
as proximity to the changes, ability to access the benefits, historical spending 
patterns, physiological difference between individuals, cultural differences between 
communities, etc. Given that it is usually impossible to distribute the costs of climate 
damage proportionally (based on who is most responsible for the damages), the 
question then is what kind of climate-based decisions and solutions would be seen 
as equitable? 

Serret and Johnstone (2006) assess what an equitable outcome of climate policy 
would look like. They define it as an outcome that produces “equal exposure to 
environmental harm or equal per capita benefit of environmental benefits” (ibid.) 
when measured across income groups. However, this definition of environmental 
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equity addresses only distributional environmental impacts across income. Income is 
only one of the many vectors along which there is an unequal distribution of power. 
Inequitable distributions of power are often present between different ethnicities, 
genders, castes, and geographies, to name a few. 

When considering equity across so broad a distribution of populations, the 
definition of “harm” and “benefit” are not homogenous and are often tied to who 
has the political power to determine what counts as a “harm” and “benefit”. Those 
who bear the costs of climate policies are often the least involved in the decision 
making that results in these policies. Moreover, the different forms of inequality 
often reinforce each other; health inequalities can lead to educational inequalities, 
leading to wealth inequalities (Markkanen and Anger-Kraavi 2019). From a 
policy perspective, equitable policies are those that recognize these multi-layered 
inequalities and seek to remedy them; that is, policies that explicitly account for and 
cater to the needs of vulnerable groups. However, as Markkanen and Anger-Kraavi 
(2019) point out, there is no globally recognized definition of vulnerable populations. 
They, therefore, suggest looking at equity from an outcomes perspective. That is, 
equitable policies result in an equitable distribution of the costs and benefits of the 
policy between different social groups and countries. 


4.2. Effective Climate Policies Must Include Explicit Equity-Related Targets 


In their review of intranational climate policy outcomes, Markkanen and 
Anger-Kraavi (2019) point out that climate policies that explicitly target improving 
the health of vulnerable populations (such as policies to improve fuel emissions 
from public transport) have the most equitable outcome. However, in the absence 
of conscious planning, other climate change policies can have very inequitable 
health impacts. For instance, while large hydropower dams can help countries meet 
providing reliable, sustainable, and modern energy, they also often result in the 
relocation and resettlement of vulnerable populations. There is literature to suggest 
that in some countries where discrimination against ethnic or indigenous groups 
is institutionalized, these dams are routinely located in areas where these groups 
are concentrated (for example, Aiken and Leigh 2015). This discrimination and lack 
of sufficient compensation for these groups can result in mental and physiological 
health problems resulting from community breakdown. Without well-designed, 
equitable, and enforced benefit-sharing agreements between parties, environmental 
gains for some can lead to others being worse off (Schapper and Urban 2019). 

Similarly, climate mitigation policies that implement green taxes, while 
beneficial for reducing overconsumption, can result in an increase in the cost of 
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energy-intensive goods and services (such as food and transport). The impacts of 
these price increases are felt more by the most impoverished populations. Transitions 
to renewable energy (in the absence of conscious re-skilling and re-employment) can 
result in loss of livelihood, especially in energy-exporting countries. If marginalized 
groups— women, low-income households, etc.—are excluded from new renewable 
energy projects, then the outcomes are likely to be inequitable. This restriction in 
participation can arise from high upfront costs or expensive educational requirements. 
These kinds of restrictions have been reported in forest protection initiatives, 
renewable energy projects, and biofuel production. However, if renewable energy 
projects are strategically situated in areas with low employment, they can help reduce 
economic inequalities. 

Climate mitigation policies can also result in ethnic or gender inequality. Forest 
conservation projects that do not acknowledge communal land rights or energy 
policies that do not actively seek out women’s participation are inequitable. However, 
allowing smaller communities access to energy by setting up small-scale biofuel 
production in the community can decrease energy inequality between communities. 

Markkanen and Anger-Kraavi (2019) conclude that the climate policies that 
are the least inequitable in their outcome are the ones that explicitly seek to be 
inclusionary in their design and implementation and that take a pro-poor approach. 
Consulting with all groups present in local communities, using a local workforce, 
reallocating funds towards the development of lower-income communities, choosing 
solutions that would maximize the benefits for marginalized communities, along 
with putting in place adequate government support to assist those impacted by 
climate policies, are all ways in which intranational climate policy can be made 
more equitable. 


5. Conclusions 


Both the environmental justice and climate equity frameworks point to systemic, 
reinforcing mechanisms that link inequality to environmental impacts. The climate 
equity framework demonstrates the connection between vertical inequality and 
greenhouse gas emissions. This inequality insulates elites from the worst climate 
impacts, while climate action threatens those elites’ wealth, making them averse to 
climate action. On the other hand, the environmental justice framework shows how 
horizontal inequalities disproportionately expose certain marginalized groups to 
environmental risks, many of whom lack the financial resources or political capacity 
to advocate for stronger environmental policies. 
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SDG 10, the goal that is specific to reducing inequalities, does not explicitly 
connect environmental concerns to inequality. However, environmental inequalities 
impact several SDGs, as summarized in Table 1. There are also interactions between 
SDGs that can affect one another. The implication we draw from this chapter is 
that whether interactions from other SDGs onto SDG 10 is negative or positive 
depends crucially on how sustainability solutions are designed and implemented. 
For example, when seen through a distributional lens, in the absence of conscious 
planning, solutions to accomplish SDG 3 (good health and wellbeing), SDG 7 
(affordable and clean energy), SDG 8 (decent work and economic growth), and 
SDG 13 (climate action) may have a regressive impact on the targets of SDG 1 (no 
poverty), SDG 5 (gender equality) and SDG 10 (reduced inequalities) depending on 
the way solutions are executed. Systematic approaches to analyzing SDG interactions 
exist (for example, Pradhan et al. 2017; Nilsson et al. 2016) and can illuminate the 
relationship between various SDGs and the cascading nature of environmental 
inequalities. 
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Inequalities arise for a variety of historically contingent reasons, and once in 
place, they tend to erode social trust, which is a prerequisite for collective action. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that inequalities are increasing across the world 
(for example, Piketty 2020). More is needed to raise awareness on the future 
implications of increasing inequalities and the impacts on the environment, and 
to ensure that SDGs do not further those environmental inequalities. Effective 
solutions that address the SDGs will require targeted attention to inequalities and 
an appreciation of the underlying, systemic processes that reinforce and perpetuate 
them. To develop these solutions, an inclusive decision-making process must be 
used whereby lower-income countries and typically marginalized populations are 
well represented. Systematic assessments of distributional impacts of potential 
solutions and policies can identify issues and potential vulnerabilities, and can assist 
in developing context-specific solutions that minimize inequality and maximize 
societal benefits. Given the greater awareness around environmental inequalities and 
their impact on the SDGs, and the development of processes to address them, there 
is greater likelihood that the goals and targets set out to be achieved can be met. 
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1. Introduction 


Over the last few years, major parts of the Amazon Rainforest have burned. 
Millions of hectares have been deforested and Indigenous people have been exposed 
to existential threats. Extreme amounts of floods have covered East African countries, 
leaving deaths, arid fields, and homeless people in rural areas. Rising sea levels 
impede agriculture and housing in many areas of Asia, leaving people without 
income. All these catastrophes are effects of climate change. They impact farmers 
and women in the Global South the utmost. 

Climate change contains, in a nutshell, fundamental relations of social inequality 
such as hierarchies between the Global North and Global South and between men and 
women. This means that climate change and social inequality are intertwined. In order 
to restrict climate change, social inequality needs to be diminished. Climate change 
is a product of capitalism. By capitalism, I refer to Marx’s understanding of capital as 
“a specific societal, historically developed relation of production in which the worker 
is stamped instantly into valorization tool of the capital”! (Marx [1867] 1988, p. 532). 
From a Marxist perspective, which I will follow here, capitalist societies are unequal 
societies. Consequently, I will argue that a transition to reduced inequality entails 
overcoming capitalism. Following on from this would be a restriction of climate 
change, which humanity and Earth urgently need. Following Arruzza (2014) in 
her critique of a reductionist interpretation of Marx as dealing only with economic 
categories, her definition of capitalism in a Marxist approach means “a living totality 
of social relations. Among these, we also find power relations connected to gender, 
sexual orientation, race, nationality, and religion, and all are put into the service of 
the accumulation of capital and its reproduction, but often in varying, unpredictable, 
and contradictory ways” (Arruzza 2014, p. 9). Later, by referring to symbolic societal 
relations of nature and to a couple of socially created dualisms, as well as to relations 
between the Global South and Global North, I will pick up Arruzza’s argument of 


1 Author’s translation from German. 
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taking the totality of social relations into account. Thus, I will argue also for a change 
in society’s symbolic relations to nature by questioning the dominating dualisms 
and material relations between world regions and nations as well as within nations. 
There are supporters of green capitalism and a Green New Deal, but I will argue 
that these suggestions fail, as they do not address the core cause of climate change, 
which is capitalism. Instead, proponents of a Green New Deal hold to the paradigm 
of economic growth that shall be realized through the invention and usage of new 
technologies. I will argue that degrowth would restrict climate change to a much 
greater extent. 

This contribution aims at capturing climate change as a societal relation to 
violence. It is a societal relation because all members of a society are involved, 
although unequally, as some live at the expense of others. It is a relation of violence 
as it does not only create social inequalities, but ones which lead to physical and 
mental? injuries and deaths. This societal relation to violence extends beyond 
injuring human beings and includes the exploitation of non-human beings such 
as animals, plants, and nature? in general. This exploitation occurs daily and 
materially, and it is based on a dualistic line of thought. This dualistic episteme has 
roots in northwestern male-dominated traditions. It neglects holistic views of the 
world common in many Indigenous communities, as for example, the Andean ones. 
In order to approach societies without violence and to decelerate climate change, 
socio-ecological transformations that transcend capitalism are required. 

This paper starts with the core problem, which is capitalism, by lining out 
capitalism’s destructive relationship with nature in Section 2. Then, in Section 3, 
I will explain in more detail how capitalism constitutes a basic hierarchy between 
the Global North and the Global South. In Section 4, I will highlight fundamental 
gender inequalities linked to capitalism, and the following Section 5 illustrates how 
these inequalities come together in climate change as a societal relation to violence. 
The final part of this chapter, Section 6, discusses the concept of degrowth as a 
social-ecological transformation aiming at climate justice. 


The destruction of livelihoods is an existential threat, and people who do not deny or suppress the 
realization of destruction struggle with anxieties. 

By nature, I refer to biological, chemical, and physical processes both independent from and in constant 
exchange with human beings and highly affected by them. 
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2. Capitalism as a Destructive Social Relation with Nature 


Different societies and economies have different relations with nature. 
Relations with nature always obtain a symbolic and a materialistic dimension. 
The ways societies conceptualize nature is an important symbolic structure and 
has repercussions on the material dimension. Capitalism emerged in northwestern 
societies during times of industrialization*, when the dominant world view was 
coined in the 16th century by seeing nature as an object that could be exploited 
(Merchant 1983). This perspective developed in parallel to the creation of other 
binaries: nature versus culture, body versus mind, and men versus women were 
among the dominant dualisms. Former conceptualizations in which, for example, 
men and women were not seen as two different categories, or where body and 
minds were connected, had disappeared. In addition to separating formerly related 
categories, dominant views imposed a hierarchy between the duos. In this way, 
a complex world was not just reduced to binary categories, but social inequalities 
between the two poles were constituted. The constitution of hierarchies enabled 
legitimization of domination and exploitation of the less valued category. One of these 
hierarchical binary categories was the separation of “nature” and “society” according 
to Claudia von Werlhof (1988).° Nature was conceptualized as “inputs” to economic 
processes. In capitalist societies, bodies, and especially women, were conceptualized 
as nature. Therefore, the economy could be carried out by exploiting so-called natural 
resources—by exploiting bodies via long working hours and exploiting women by 
using their reproductive systems without pay. Men’s labor was paid, but only to 
the extent they could keep themselves from being exploited further. Additionally, 
colonies were denoted as nature, in which robbery and slavery constituted capitalist 
“primitive” accumulation (von Werlhof 1988, p. 106). Binary thinking also manifested 
in relating the various upper categories to each other, as well as the lower-classified 
categories, so that an accumulation of the “positive” and the “negative” was created: 
culture, mind, and men were seen as deeply interconnected, and nature, body, and 
women were considered the opposite. Thus, a dynamic of reinforcement of dualistic 
categories occurred. These binary categories were transmitted to other social areas 


Iam not following Wallerstein here who dates start of capitalism much earlier in times of colonization. 
Jason Moore (2015) also asserts the binary between nature and society as a precondition for capital 
accumulation. He suggests to end the Cartesian division and see capitalism not outside nature but “as 
a project and process within the web of life” (p. 30). However, as Stache (2017) criticizes, in Moore’s 
perspective, nature loses its independence, and destruction of nature by capitalism is interpreted as a 
new mode of capitalism. 
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such as the sciences and politics. Following von Werlhof (1988), this separation 
led to a suppression of nature and a strict division of labor in science, supporting 
hierarchization in the symbolic sphere as well. With this, they consolidated a 
hegemonic power of dualisms in societies. In her reply to Walby’s critique of feminist 
standpoint epistemologies, Harding (2001) offers insights into how (eco)feminist 
philosophy reveals the ideological structure for exploitative growth. Thus, Harding’s 
insights extend von Werlhof’s critique. According to Harding, this occurs in five 
ways: first, feminist standpoint epistemologies “argue that knowledge and power 
are internally linked” (ibid., p. 515). This implies that 


any body of systematic knowledge is always internally linked to a distinctive 
body of systematic ignorance. |... ] For example, assumptions that nature 
was a cornucopia, endlessly capable of serving human desires, permitted 
scientific questions that produced important collections of systematic 
knowledge but precluded asking the kinds of questions environmentalists 
ask today, thereby generating and maintaining vast bodies of environmental 
ignorance through the centuries (ibid., p. 516). 


Asecond way in which (eco)feminist standpoint epistemology reveals ideological 
structure for exploitative growth is their interest “in how such knowledge [knowledge 
of oppressed groups] can be used to identify otherwise obscured features of dominant 
institutions, their cultures, and their practices” (ibid., p. 517). A third way 
consists of expanding “the competence of scientific methods so that researchers 
can detect the values and interests shared over entire social communities or even 
generations of them—androcentrism, Eurocentrism, race or class values and interests, 
as well as prodemocratic” (Harding 1991, 1998a cited in Harding 2001, p. 518). 
A fourth way consists of trying “to substitute feminist values and interests not for 
value-neutral criteria but for those criteria or aspects of them that are androcentric 
and antidemocratic and that block the growth of knowledge” (ibid., p. 520), for 
example, the knowledge that economic growth relies on exploitation of nature. A fifth 
way consists of “rational decision making” (ibid., p. 523) by trying “to gather all 
the information and criticisms we can, we weigh these carefully, and we keep on 
gathering and evaluating as we go along” (ibid., p. 523) or, according to the motto 
of the Zapatistas, “Preguntando Caminamos”. These five ways of (eco)feminist 
standpoint epistemologies contribute fruitfully to the “epistemological crisis of the 
modern West” (ibid., p. 523) and reveal capitalism as having a destructive social 
relationship with nature. In explicit ecofeminist philosophies such as Vandana Shiva 
(1989), feminist standpoint epistemology is reflected and carried out by arguing that 
knowledge of women from the Global South is to be preferred to that of Western 
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scientists as the women obtain (greater) access to empirical data and experiences that 
matter for ecology. 

From the more general feminist epistemology and critique of scientific theory, I 
turn now to specific Marxist arguments for the classification of capitalism as having 
a destructive social relationship with nature in chronological order. Marx himself 
described in the first volume of Capital (Marx [1867] 1988) how closely related the 
process of industrialization was with using natural energies such as wind power 
(metabolism) and describes this close relation by referring to machinery. His interest 
in machinery is the question of the production of surplus value, which is taken by 
capitalists from workers whereby the social relation of inequality of two main classes 
is constituted. A second crucial link between capitalism and nature is the method 
of production, which is geared toward growth. Capitalism is geared to accumulate 
capital, enabling growth, which, in turn, enables further capital accumulation. 
In capitalist societies, companies depend on permanent growth in order to be able to 
compete with others and avoid being bought by other companies or going bankrupt. 
Permanent growth also depends on an increase in energy for production. In their 
chapter on the so-called original accumulation, Marx explains: “the so-called original 
accumulation is therefore nothing else as the historical process of divorce of producer 
and means of production”® (Marx [1867] 1988, p. 742). The socio-economic inequality 
of the capitalist society has emerged from the former social and economic inequality of 
the feudal society by ending serfage (Leibeigenschaft), so workers no longer belonged 
to the means of production themselves but still did not own the means of production 
themselves. Thus, this socio-economic inequality is the fundamental condition for 
the reproduction of capitalism on a permanently expanding stepladder’. One of the 
major representatives of a Marxian theorization of the human-nature relationship is 
John Bellamy Foster (1999), who systematically revealed further important insights by 
classifying Marx’s theory of metabolic rift, a foundation for environmental sociology. 
In Forster’s reconstruction of Marx, it becomes clear that Marx related critically to 
industrial agriculture, loss of forests, pollution of cities, and overpopulation, by 
arguing for sustainability and developing a vision for future societies in which human 
metabolism with nature needs to be governed rationally and under collective control 
with lowest expenditure of energy as possible (ibid.)—a vision being adopted by 


Author’s translation from German. 

Critically developed further by Luxemburg (Luxemburg [1913] 1923), who points to imperialism and 
colonialization, which I will later pick up by focusing on the unequal relations between the Global 
North and South. 
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social movements for climate justice, as explained below. Jason Moore (2000) ties in 
with Foster’s analysis of Marx’s study on the division of rural and urban areas of labor 
as a metabolic rift and extends the analysis by referring to Wallerstein in applying 
the Marxist concept of metabolism to a world-history perspective. Moore asserts that 
the global extension of capitalism in the 16th century also led to a reorganization of 
world ecology. He identifies five historical cycles of agro-ecological transformations. 
The last cycle started in 1950 and marks a shift from expansionist to intensification 
strategies. However, this last ecological exploitation remains self-limiting, which is 
why Moore suggests that present ecological contradictions are rooted in the “logic of 
capital itself” (ibid., p. 146), closing the circle to feminist epistemologists as lined out 
above. 

More recently, Christian Stache (2017) analyzed in detail the relation between 
capitalism and nature in Marx’s Capital. Following Stache, the overall aim in capitalist 
societies, i.e., to produce added value, impacts nature. Capital is related to nature 
in its direct exploitation and domination, using nature as available material; while 
productive forces develop, the destruction of nature is intensified and expanded, 
because nature is required for the production of an increasing number of products 
and means of production. Thus, nature is exploited in invasive and extensive 
ways. Despite nature’s great ability to restore itself, there is a limit to its recovery 
and thus exploitation. Dietz and Wissen (2009) emphasize that what is currently 
perceived as natural limits are capitalistic, produced limits. Nevertheless, there are 
also biophysical limits as to how much society can produce before the ecological 
collapse. Elmar Altvater (2005) has identified this limit as one to capitalism itself. 
Athanasios Karathanassis (2015) differentiates between Fordist and post-Fordist 
relations to nature and asserts that in post-Fordist economies, information and 
communication technologies require much energy and produce large amounts of 
garbage (using nature as tap and sink). Neoliberal market-based governance enables 
an intensification and extension of the domination of nature. 


3. Capitalism Creating a Hierarchy between the Global North and the 
Global South 


In his book The open veins of Latin America, Eduardo Galeano ([1971] 1985) 
describes the exploitation of a whole continent from the 15th to the 20th century. 


Latin America is the region of open veins. From discovery until today, 
everything has turned first into European and later into North-American 
capital and as such it accumulated into far-away centers of power and 
still accumulates. Everything: treasures of nature and the abilities of the 
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population, the methods of production and the class structure of every 
location have been determined from outside by incorporating into the 
global gear of capitalism® (Galeano [1971] 1985, p. 11, italics in origin). 


Not only Latin America but also Africa and Asia are world regions exploited for 
the purpose of capital accumulation. Corporations and states in the Global North 
have enriched themselves by extracting gold, silver, minerals, coal, oil, gas, and coltan, 
either directly or through production. Colonialism secured the military and political 
dominance of Europeans in many areas of the world. Later, economic dependencies 
of liberated countries in the Global South continued securing benefits for the Global 
North. Following the UN Global Resource Outlook (United Nations 2019), extraction 
of natural resources increased from 27 billion tons in 1970 to 92 billion tons in 2017. 
“Upper-middle income economies dominate extraction of resources” (ibid., pp. 7-8). 

The extraction of resources is called “plunder” by Immanuel Wallerstein ([2004] 2005, 
p. 28). He offers with his world-systems perspective an analysis of the hierarchy 
between different regions of the world (see Moore 2000 above), and he calls core 
and periphery and semi-periphery that which includes and extends beyond plunder. 
His perspective is a relational one and an alternative to the modernization theory, 
which assumes a rather linear path to modernity, which all countries look for in 
the modernization model (Coccia 2018). The object of Wallerstein’s interest is the 
capitalist world economy. Its key characteristic ties in to Marx’s concept of capital 
accumulation, as outlined above. 

For the constitution of the world regions, the division of labor is crucial. It refers to 
the degree of profitability of the production processes and constitutes interdependent 
regions. The hierarchy between core regions and peripheral regions is the constant 
flow of surplus value from the producers of peripheral products to the producers of 
core products. This is an unequal exchange. Semi-peripheral states have a near mix 
of core-like and peripheral products. 


The role of each state is very different vis-a-vis productive processes 
depending on the mix of core-peripheral processes within it. The strong 
states, which contain a disproportionate share of core-like processes, tend 
to emphasize their role of protecting the quasi-monopolies of the core-like 
processes. The very weak states, which contain a disproportionate share 
of peripheral production processes, are usually unable to do very much to 
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affect the axial division of labor, and in effect are largely forced to accept 
the lot that has been given them. The semi-peripheral states, which have a 
relatively even mix of production processes, find themselves in the most 
difficult situation. Under pressure from core states and putting pressure on 
peripheral states, their major concern is to keep themselves from slipping 
into the periphery and to do what they can to advance themselves toward 
the core (Wallerstein [2004] 2005, p. 29). 


It becomes obvious that the status of each state depends on the status of the 
others. Thus, Wallerstein draws a dynamic picture of the hierarchy between states, 
the core ones mainly persisting to the Global North and the peripheral ones to the 
Global South. The main source of extracting surplus value is the low cost of salaries 
for workers in peripheral states of the Global South. This is added to by precarious 
working conditions, often occurring in informal sectors such as day-laborers and 
in sectors of construction and tourism. Wallerstein’s concept of the unequal status 
of countries of the Global North and Global South is supported by empirical data 
from household panels of more than 100 countries that Branco Milanovic (2016) 
analyzed. Milanovic is interested in global inequality. He asserts that “the world is 
unequal in a very particular way: most of the inequality, when we break it down 
into inequality within countries and inequality among countries, is due to the latter” 
(ibid., p. 132). He terms this phenomenon “The Citizenship Premium”. About 
two-thirds of people’s lifetime income depends on where they are born (as 97% of 
people live in the country where they are born). However, Milanovic states that this 
figure has changed in the last decade and dropped to the ratio in 1870. This gives 
rise to questions such as whether inequality within states is on the ascent (as we can 
observe in the Global North), which implies a more egalitarian correlation between 
the Global North and Global South. 


4. Capitalism Constituting Gender Hierarchies 


In addition to the social inequality between the Global North and South, 
capitalism also constitutes a relation of social inequality between men and women. 
Both inequalities are crucial for climate change, as I will point out below. Of course, 
there are many differences within the social groups of women and men in terms of 
income and living circumstances (e.g., Connell 1995; Hochschild 2000). Nevertheless, 
capitalism is a societal formation based on a hierarchization between men and 
women. Additionally, prior to capitalism, social relations between genders were 
unequal. Thus, capitalism emerged in a patriarchal society and continues to devalue 
women, as Ursula Beer (1991) describes in her historical account of the constitution of 
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gender relations in Germany. The crucial feature of capitalist suppression of women 
is the assignment to work outside the production of capital (Beer 1991, p. 247). 
With this, women are excluded from what counts in capitalist societies: generating 
surplus value appropriated by corporation owners—a juridical process in which 
the prevailing legal situation patronizes women and denies them the status of a 
legal person accompanies this process of exclusion. The expulsion of women from 
the production of capital becomes possible by splitting off reproductive work from 
productive work and relegating it to a “separate, “private” sphere, where its social 
importance is obscured” (Fraser and Jaeggi 2018, p. 33). Beatrice Miiller (2014) puts 
emphasis on the process of squeezing out by explaining that the abjection of care work 
is a constitutive mechanism of domination in patriarchal capitalism. The abjection 
of care work stretches from physical care for those in need of mental involvement 
with topics of vulnerability and death. Roswitha Scholz (2011) emphasizes that value 
abjection (Wert-Abspaltung) is not simply a sub-system but constitutive for capitalist 
society. She insists that the fundamental problem is not the unequal distribution of 
the surplus value, but the fact that in capitalism, people do not produce for immediate 
consumption but for the market. This affects both men and women, but women’s 
work, especially in the care sector, is often less gratified than men’s work. In order 
to prepare women and men for their different work in capitalist societies, they are 
socialized differently. According to Regina Becker-Schmidt (1987), modern women 
experience double socialization as they are prepared to work in reproduction and 
production. Since both areas are contradictory, women’s socialization is conflictive. 
They are supposed to be engaged and flexible in paid work, and at the same time, 
they are assigned the most childcare, which demands their time. Being employed 
part-time leads to low income and pensions—a gender pay gap through a lifetime. 
Women’s devaluation of work, even if it is paid, also manifests in relatively low 
salaried work carried out in non-profit areas such as health. Partly, there is an alliance 
between capitalists and male workers in devaluing women’s work, as the former are 
interested in profits, while the latter in less concurrence and unpaid care, as well as 
housework at home, as Brigitte Aulenbacher et al. (2015) point out. According to 
Aulenbacher (2020), the recent increase in interest in the care sector stems from its 
crisis and from its reorganization. Both enable an analysis of the care sector as an 
analysis of the transformation of capitalism. 


5. Climate Change as Societal Relation of Violence 


Thus, far, capitalism has been identified as a major cause of climate change by 
its destructive social relation to nature, by its hierarchy between the Global North 
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and South, in which large extractions of natural resources occur, and by its inherent 
gender hierarchy in which the abjection of care work comprehends the neglect of 
caring for nature. In this section, I want to classify climate change as a societal 
relation to violence. I will point to three aspects of this violence: First, the continuity 
of destruction within capitalistic logic, as can be illustrated with the trade of emission 
rights; second, violence as it materializes in forms of catastrophes such as hunger; 
and third, violence in dealing with the most affected, i.e., women from the Global 
South. 

Trade with emission rights was conceptualized in the 1960s and since then has 
been adopted by several countries. It is a market-based measure of environmental 
protection created by governments. Its core idea is the right to pollute. A right to 
pollute is closely linked to the fundamental capitalist assumption of externalization, 
which has a destructive relationship with nature. Chertkovskaya and Paulsson (2021) 
subsume similar measures such as carbon trading and biodiversity offset schemes 
as legalizing corporate violence. Corporate violence “refers to violence motivated 
or caused by material interest, profit-seeking and economic expansion” (ibid., p. 
407). It often manifests in indirect and collective, thus structural, forms. However, 
corporate violence can also be observed in direct repression, criminalization, and 
violent targeting of activists, as the authors describe with examples of conflicts on 
dams in India. Trade with emission rights relies on the insight that pollution should 
be restricted, for which governments introduce caps. However, this restriction should 
work within a capitalist system. This offers the possibility to create profits with 
negotiations of emission rights, as pointed out by Carbon Market Watch (2016). Large 
European companies have received large amounts of free emissions allowances and 
sold these on an international market. Trade with emission rights is, therefore, not 
a rejection of but a continuity of the violent relationship with nature and even an 
extremely tricky one, as they turn a measure intended to improve the climate into a 
tool of capitalization of formerly common goods such as the biosphere. Consequently, 
tipping points are created that obtain a dynamic power in themselves, independent 
from human activity. One of the tipping points is climate change, bringing with it 
catastrophes such as droughts, floods, and hunger, on which I will focus now. 

These catastrophes are extremely violent in the way that they pose an immediate 
threat to the survival of humans, animals, and plants. In 2021, worldwide hunger 
increased, and climate variability and extremes have been identified, next to conflicts 
and economic slowdowns and downturns, as the major reasons for hunger (FAO 2021). 
According to Parry et al. (2009), the most affected are regions in the Global South, 
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mainly Africa and Asia. FAO (2021) shows the gender hierarchy in food insecurity 
being higher among women than among men globally and in every region. 

Direct links between environmental pressures and gender-based violence are 
reported (Castafieda Camey et al. 2020). For example, armed forces have deployed 
violence against women to ensure large-scale infrastructure projects for extraction, 
which pressures local communities. Jeannette Cwienk (2020) reports on increased 
rape, domestic violence, and forced marriages as consequences of climate change. 

Understanding climate change as a societal relation of violence urges the 
necessity to mitigate climate change. This calls for a socio-ecological transformation 
that extends beyond market-based tools. Therefore, I will turn to the concept of 
degrowth in the next section. 


6. Conclusions: Degrowth as a Social-Ecological Transformations Aiming at 
Climate Justice 


In this final section, I want to argue for an alternative to capitalism by 
referring to degrowth as a social-ecological transformation aiming at climate 
justice. My argumentation opposes The European Green Deal, as passed by 
the European Union in December 2019, as it explicitly adheres to the aim of 
economic growth. It believes in technologies’ ability to enable climate-neutral 
production of energy, products, and thus, wealth. It aims at a new capitalist 
accumulation regime without fossil resources. According to Pasi Heikkurinen (2018), 
“economic growth is the main cause for ecological destruction” (p. 9). Consequently, 
Robra and Heikkurinen (2019) argue that sustainability cannot be based on further 
economic growth, and a counter-hegemonic discourse on capitalism is needed. An 
example of a counter-hegemonic discourse is the social movement toward degrowth. 
It offers insights into how an alternative to the current capitalist system causing 
climate change could manifest. By degrowth, I refer to a definition suggested by 
Kallis et al. (2018) stating, 


Degrowth is a new term that signifies radical political and economic 
reorganization leading to drastically reduced resource and energy 
throughput. Related scholarship critiques the ideology behind the dogma of 
economic growth; contributes to documentation of negative material, social 
and ecological effects of growth; and assess alternatives to growth-based 
development (p. 1). 


Thus, on a symbolic level of social relations toward nature, degrowth aims at 
sustainability. Together, symbolic and material levels of degrowth aim at climate 
justice, a social system of equality between humans around the globe. I will start 
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with a brief description of alternative relations toward nature and tie it in with a 
sketch of alternative relations between humans, drawing to the concept of commons 
as an important part of degrowth. 

The idea of sustainability contains the recognition of human dependency on 
nature and the limits of nature. In contrast to a dualistic view on nature as something 
endless and exploitable, humans have to take care of nature, which includes not 
extracting that which cannot be regenerated. Following the insight of being part 
of nature, and not opposed to or independent of nature, enables, for example, a 
perspective on water as an articulation of life to be accessible for everybody, as 
claimed by Indigenous people. Here, a material level ties in immediately, because 
the recognition of Indigenous people could help to achieve a protective relationship 
with nature as their ways of living contain principles of reciprocity and coexistence 
with plants, animals, rivers, mountains, etc., which means equilibrium. Recognition 
of and material rights to Indigenous people would be one important element in a 
socio-ecological transformation for climate justice. Importantly, Eduardo Gudynas 
(2016) alerts us to an instrumental usage of Indigenous practices such as the cha’lla, a 
thanksgiving to Pachamama (Mother Earth) for legitimizing the extraction of oil, as 
carried out by the Bolivian president Evo Morales in 2015. Gudynas’ analysis and 
critique of several left-wing governments in South America call for more in-depth 
studies. However, the Andean concept of sumak kawsay, of a good life, could serve as 
a normative point of reference for a way of living in solidarity, according to Brand et al. 
(2017), without the destruction of biophysical foundations of life. I suppose its main 
power lies in its counter-hegemonic content to the current mainstream of growth. 
Ecofeminists such as Maria Mies (1986) have tied into Indigenous perspectives and 
suggested as fundamental aim for future societies the creation and maintenance of life. 
Mies (1995) insisted on the interconnectivity of all life in her concept of subsistence. 
Her subsistence perspective does not mean that everybody should plant their own 
fruits and vegetables, but that the overarching aim of life, instead of capital, leads to 
economic activities that rely on constructive relations to nature and between people. 
Basic democracy is one cornerstone and dichotomist thinking between life-creating 
and product-creating activities should be abolished. Mies calls for a holistic paradigm 
in science and for the reintegration of culture and work, of mind and material. Ariel 
Salleh (Salleh [1997] 2017) coined the term “meta-industrial labour” as a strategic 
tool to address work inside and outside capitalism that “keeps ‘metabolic value’ or 
ecological integrity intact” (p. 306). According to Salleh (2015) “What the global 
North can learn from the global South—and from its own domestic periphery—is 
that meta- industrial labour is a tacit ‘sustainability science’, an economic episteme, 
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able to provision humans in reciprocity with nature without displacing costs on 
to others” (p. 53). Salleh brings together eco-socialist, feminist, and decolonial 
perspectives that aim at a socio-ecological transition of societies globally. A way 
forward to such societies are the creation of commons as Silvia Federici ([2013] 2019) 
suggests. By commons, she refers to new modes of production, shared property 
to be used by everyone, not for sale. According to Helferich and Bollier (2015), 
“commons and degrowth are complementary to each other” (p. 105). Commons do 
not need economic growth and have the potential to undermine fundamental pillars 
of capitalism. Kostakis et al. (2016) point to the possibility to integrate global design 
and local manufacturing of commons. In an empirical study, Robra et al. (2020) found 
that if peer production is commons-based, it is a part of degrowth if organizations are 
explicitly oriented toward eco-sufficiency. A year later, Robra et al. (2021) added that 
“a strong awareness of the contradiction of CBPP [Commons-Based Peer-Production] 
in the capitalist system and the aim to shift societal structures helps to survive this 
contradiction and align with degrowth counter-hegemony simultaneously” (p. 363). 
Commons are social relations, practices, and work based on established regulations, 
which require community. The concept of commons develops as a collective subject. 
Environmental activists in Germany build on Federici’s concept of the commons in 
their concrete call for the socialization of energy producers, which they consider as 
relevant for ecology (Linda and Theresa 2019). They insist on the difference between 
socialization and nationalization, as the latter contains the danger that the aims of 
energy production for growth and profit maintain. In contrast, socialized energy 
production relies on democratic processes of negotiations. Here, the principle of 
subsidiarity could emphasize self-determination on local levels. Nevertheless, this 
should be embedded in an overarching negotiation on social and ecological aims and 
criteria of society. Socialization, too, is oriented toward an economy that serves to 
satisfy the needs of the majority and not raise profits for a small minority. Degrowth 
movements emphasize reproduction, the redistribution of income and capital, and 
regionally embedded economic circulations. According to Barbara Muraca (2019), 
degrowth refers to the feminist critique of the gross domestic product as a monetary 
indicator for growth and the mainstream belief that growth stabilizes societies, which 
the European Union shares. She points to the hegemonic creation of the meaning of 
growth in coining patterns of recognition and needs. Muraca follows Bloch (1976) in 
calling for a concrete utopia, imaging real possibilities as something already lying 
dormant in our world. Utopia creates an education of desire—motivating people to 
start with social-ecological transformations wherever they are. Commons-based peer 
production, meta-industrial labor, and recognition of and material rights to Indigenous 
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people are already steps of aradical political and economic reorganization toward 
climate justice. Therefore, to conclude, the paradigm of degrowth comprehends 
these steps, and with it, a decolonial and feminist socio-ecological transition aiming 
at coexistence with nature without destruction. 
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Capitalism, Money and Inequality in 
the World 


Tim Di Muzio 


1. Introduction 


There is little doubt that, in the last hundred years or so, progress has been made 
in lifting more people out of extreme poverty (World Bank 2020). Yet, considerable 
economic inequalities both within and between nations persists and, as recent work 
has shown, if the rate of return on capital surpasses the rate of growth, inherited 
wealth will grow faster than earned wealth (Piketty 2014, p. 1). Together, these 
inequalities contribute to radically different life chances for people around the world. 
For some it means multiple mansions, private jets, hundred-foot yachts and access 
to life-saving technologies, while for a substantial portion of humanity it means a 
daily struggle just to survive or maintain a livelihood. However, why this radical 
inequality exists is not altogether clear and is much debated in the academic literature 
and popular press (Atkinson 2015; Di Muzio 2015a, 2015b; Milanovic 2016; Stiglitz 
2016). Moreover, some view economic inequality as natural and beneficial since it is 
reasoned that the less well-off will want to emulate the wealthy and thus work harder 
to achieve their goals. However, is gross inequality rooted in human nature or is it 
the result of certain ways of organizing society and certain policy choices regarding 
the human economy? While it cannot possibly canvass the enormous literature on 
capitalism, money and inequality, this chapter will suggest that it is the latter by 
considering the important relationship between capitalism and money to explain the 
persistence of economic inequality in our world. The chapter also asks what can be 
done to lessen global economic inequalities once we gain a deeper appreciation of the 
relationship between capitalism, money and inequality. I will argue that it is too often 
forgotten that, while economic growth over the last three centuries has lifted many 
people out of extreme poverty, that capitalism is primarily an economic, monetary 
and accounting system whose very aim is to generate income and wealth inequality, 
not level the economic playing field. To explore this argument and examine potential 
solutions to lessening financial inequality, this chapter is divided into three main 
sections. In the first section, the chapter provides an explanation for the historical 
rise of capitalism, what constitutes capitalism as a specific politico-economic system 
and how economically unequal our world is today. In the second part of this chapter, 
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a theoretical analysis of how we might consider the relationship between capitalism, 
money and inequality is developed. In the final section, the chapter explores what is 
to be done about economic inequality from both mainstream and radical perspectives 
and argues that there are indeed some plausible public policy initiatives that would 
work towards achieving objective 10 of the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). 


2. The Rise of Capitalism and Inequality 


It is important to note that capitalists did not invent inequality or social 
hierarchies. In history, most complex civilizational orders were arranged 
hierarchically based upon a minority of rulers and a majority of ruled. To be 
sure, economic arrangements differed between political communities but once 
population size and the division of labour expanded, hierarchies started to appear. 
Not surprisingly, those at the apex of the social hierarchy enjoyed greater benefits 
than their counterparts doing the majority of the work at the base of the hierarchy. 
The glue that reproduced these social hierarchies consisted of the threat of violence 
or punishment, spectacle, ritual and tradition and religious cosmology. However, 
there is something unique about capitalist hierarchy (Nitzan and Bichler 2009, 
p- 271). Capitalism is a distinct socio-economic system that is primarily about the 
accumulation of money and, theoretically, anyone can become a capitalist. Compare 
this to earlier social formations where it was near impossible for a serf to become a 
lord or a peasant a king. The historical origins of capitalism are hotly debated but 
we can argue that there are two main views (for an overview of the literature too 
long to cite here, see Wood 2002). First, some scholars see capitalism as emerging 
first in the rural countryside of England. Here, it is argued, waves of enclosures from 
the thirteenth century onwards saw the peasantry dispossessed of their customary 
right to access land for subsistence. The abolition of these rights not only created 
a race of landless paupers but allowed lords of estates to transform their property 
into money-making enterprises largely based upon the wool trade. They did so by 
hiring capitalist tenant farmers, who in turn hired wage-labourers to work the land. 
Surveyors would estimate the monetary value of what the land could yield and 
leases were based on the expected future profit of the land. If these expectations were 
not met, the lease could be awarded to another capitalist tenant farmer. According 
to this view, the threat of losing a livelihood through the competitive tenure of a 
leasehold motivated capitalist tenant farmers to become ever more innovative and 
productive. This logic of productivity and improvement tied to the accumulation 
of money, it is reasoned, spilled over into the industrial production of commodities 
by exploited wage-workers directed by capitalist owners and their managers. To 
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summarize, in this view, capitalism emerged from a transformation in social property 
relations creating a class of capitalist owners of land and the means of production and 
a working class who had nothing to sell but their own labour-power (Polanyi 1959). 

The second take on the emergence of capitalism does not deny that a 
transformation in social property relations needs to take place for the full 
development of capitalism, but objects that the desire to accumulate money 
originated in England or that capitalism is synonymous with industrialization. To be 
sure, a more geographically extensive capitalism certainly implies that people are 
dissociated from the means of production and subsistence so that they are forced 
to work for wages for survival and a livelihood. However, a transformation in 
property relations is viewed as far too restrictive and too one-sided in this second 
view. It is too restrictive in that it locates or ‘freezes’ the origins of capitalism in 
the English countryside rather than seeing it as emerging in inter-societal fashion 
(Anievas and Nisancioglu 2015, p. 24). It is too one-sided because it tends to conflate 
capitalism with the industrial revolution so that the only ‘true’ capitalism is about 
the production of commodities by workers who are not paid the full value of their 
labour-power during the production process (Di Muzio and Dow 2017, p. 7). There 
is no doubt that capitalism entails the production of goods and services for sale 
on the market, but if we were to take a bird’s eye view of capitalism we would 
find that the act of capitalizing on income-generating assets is the primary ritual of 
capitalists (Nitzan and Bichler 2009, p. 270). This view does not conflate capitalism 
with industrial production and frees us to see that capitalists may invest in a portfolio 
of income-generating assets in order to seek a return on investment. For example, the 
Royal African Company (RAC founded in 1660 in England) was originally capitalized 
by its investors to find gold on the west coast of Africa and, when that enterprise 
proved a loss-making endeavour, the company turned to supplying African slaves 
to the ‘new world’ as the chief source of its profits (Scott 1903). Thus, investors 
in the RAC capitalized the power of the chartered company to enslave Africans 
and transport them abroad with the value of their investments contingent upon the 
profitability of this horrific enterprise. For the Marxist purist, this is not capitalism 
proper because it is not the industrial production of commodities for sale on the 
market to realize a profit. However, from the Braudelian view, investing for profit in 
the slave trade certainly constitutes capitalist practice. As Braudel cautioned: 


On a world scale, we should avoid the over-simple image often presented 
of capitalism passing through various stages of growth, from trade to 
finance to industry—with the mature industrial phase seen as the only true 
capitalism. In the so-called merchant or commercial capitalism phase, as 
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in the so-called industrial phase, the essential characteristics of capitalism 
was its capacity to slip at a moment’s notice from one form or sector to 
another, in times of crisis or of pronounced decline in profit rates (Braudel 
1983, p. 433). 


As this passage suggests, it may be more fruitful to understand capitalism 
from the point of view of ownership and capitalization rather than simple industrial 
production. Capitalists, who make more money from their investments or ownership 
claims over income-generating assets than they do from their labour, can have a 
diversified portfolio with different rates of return. What this suggests is that we 
focus on differential accumulation rather than accumulation per se (Nitzan and Bichler 
2009). Capitalists endeavour to have the value of their capitalization of owned 
income-generating assets rise faster than an average rate of return such as the S&P 
500. This is one of the major reasons for economic inequality: differential ownership. 

First, most people in the world do not own any income-generating assets and 
second, not all capitalists own the same assets. Therefore, by logical extension, 
some will make greater returns than others depending on what they own. Here, 
we must recall that ownership implies exclusion and exclusion provides capitalists 
the power to accumulate differentially. To some, this may sound rather abstract, so 
let me provide a quick example. Suppose there are three people: the first person 
owns nothing other than their capacity to work, a second person owns 100 shares 
in Amazon but is still reliant on a wage for her livelihood and a third, Jeff Bezos, 
founded Amazon and is reported to own 54 million shares in the company. If our 
first individual is fortunate, they will be able to gain employment and earn an income 
from their labour and maybe one day start a business of their own. At the time of 
this writing, our second person will still have to work for a living but owns USD 
309,500 worth of Amazon stock. Jeff Bezos’ ownership claims, however, amount 
to USD 167 billion, making him the richest man on the planet. In this example we 
can begin to see how differential ownership claims to income-generating assets and 
thus exclusion (some cannot afford to own or purchase enough shares) can generate 
vast financial inequality.! From this point of view, we can proffer a clear analytical 
definition of capitalism: 


Capitalism is a politico-economic system premised on the social property 
relations between hierarchically arranged owners and non-owners whereby 


1 This is largely what worried Piketty: if the rate of return on capital grows faster than the rate of GDP. 
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income-generating assets are differentially capitalized based on the 
institutional power of business and governments to generate income 
streams by shaping and reshaping the landscape of social reproduction 
through the market and price system. To be a capitalist, then, is to be an 
owner/investor in income-generating assets, with the difference between 
capitalists largely stemming from the monetary value of their capitalization 
or claims on future earnings (Di Muzio and Dow 2017, p. 9). 


Thus, the distribution of ownership can tell us quite a bit about the inequality 
of wealth. However, just how unequal is our world by wealth? To find this out, we 
can turn to large financial institutions such as Credit Suisse and their annual wealth 
reports. To be considered ‘wealthy’ or what financial institutions call ‘high-net worth 
individuals’ is to have at least USD 1 million in investible assets. With this in mind, 
let us visualize the global distribution of wealth in Figure 1. 


47 m (0.9%) 
USD 158.3tm 
> USF 1 million (43.9%) 
USD 100,000 USD 140.2 tm 
to 1 million (38.9%) 
USD 10,000 1661 m USD 55.7 tm 
to 100,000 (32.6%) (15.5%) 


USD 6.3 tm 


< USD 10,000 (1.8%) 


Total wealth 


Wealth range (% of world) 


Number of adults (percent of world adults) 


Figure 1. The inequality of global wealth. Source: Figure reprinted from (Credit 
Suisse 2019, p. 9). 


As is clear from the empirical data, the inequality of wealth is stark: a tiny 
fraction of the adult population of the world—the top 10.7%—own about 83% of all 
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global wealth. The bottom 56.6% of humanity own a mere 1.8% of the world’s wealth. 
However, while a focus on differential ownership under capitalism is important 
for understanding why the world is so unequal by wealth, it is also important to 
consider the relationship between capitalism, money and inequality. Only then, 
this chapter will argue, can we start to consider some policy options for reducing 
economic inequality, the tenth objective of the Sustainable Development Goals. 


3. Capitalism, Money and Inequality 


There is perhaps no more ubiquitous complaint among the majority of the 
world’s population than the dearth of money. There never seems to be enough. 
Strangely, this is true for the very rich, who go on accumulating money even when 
they have enough to last multiple lifetimes, as it is for the poor struggling to make 
ends meet. If money is central to a capitalist economy and capitalism is largely 
about accumulating money, then why do we not know more about how new money 
is produced (Kraemer et al. 2020)?” Mainstream economists think of money as a 
‘neutral veil’ and focus on the roles played by money such as a means of exchange for 
goods and services, a store of value for potential future use, and a unit of measure to 
price wages, the ownership of assets and liabilities, and goods and services (Ingham 
2004, p. 8). These are all important roles that money plays in a capitalist economy 
but, from a more critical perspective, we could say that money is a representation 
of power and empowerment since it is primarily a claim on society and natural 
resources—the more you have, the more you can claim so long as there is not 
hyperinflation (Di Muzio and Robbins 2016, 2017, 2020). Poverty and inequality are 
relative and can mean many things to different people, but in an economy where 
people are reliant on the market for their subsistence, survival and ‘the good life’, 
poverty and inequality are largely about access to money and how much money 
people have to spend and save. This is why it is important to understand how new 
money is generated or produced in a capitalist economy. 

There are only three theories on new money creation and one of them has to 
be correct (Di Muzio and Robbins 2017; McLeay et al. 2014; Ryan-Collins et al. 2014; 
Werner 2014). One theory explains that commercial banks have no special powers 
and that they merely take in money from savers and use a portion of this money to 
lend to willing borrowers. In this sense, they are merely intermediaries and do not 


? See also the documentary 97% Owned. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HLgwe63QyU4 


(accessed on 29 April 2021). 
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create new money. The second theory suggests that banks create money through a 
fractional reserve system. In this version of money creation, savers deposit money in 
a commercial bank, the bank is legislated to hold a certain percentage of the money 
as a ‘reserve’ but can lend out the rest of the money. What both theories have in 
common is that money has to be deposited or saved in a bank before the banks can begin 
lending. We now know these two theories are wrong (for a detailed empirical and 
logical critique of these theories see, Di Muzio and Noble 2017). Rather than deposits 
creating new money as loans, it is loans that create deposits. This is the theory of credit 
creation and it argues that most new money entering the economy is the product 
of commercial banks making loans to willing borrowers—be they governments, 
businesses or individuals. This money enters the economy as both a credit (to the 
borrower) and a debt (owed back to the bank by the borrower with interest). It is 
important to note here that in most advanced capitalist economies, the majority of 
the money supply is digital (numbers in computers), not physical notes and coins. 
Notes and coins are typically produced on behalf of governments but only make 
up a tiny fraction of the money supply in advanced capitalist economies. What this 
means is that credit creation is extremely important for understanding the relationship 
between capitalism and economic inequality. 

The first problem with the way new money is produced as loans to borrowers is 
that commercial banks typically issue new loans based on the income and assets of 
a borrower and their past experience servicing their debts (i.e., their credit rating). 
What this suggest is that people, businesses and governments have unequal access 
to credit and repay their loans at unequal interest rates. To put it simply, it is much 
easier for the already wealthy to borrow to expand their wealth than it is for their 
poorer counterparts. To provide but one example of how economic and financial 
inequality can be exacerbated within this system of money creation, consider the 
manager of a hedge fund. A hedge fund pools together the money of the very wealthy 
and uses riskier investment strategies to earn their clients a higher rate of return 
than an average benchmark return, such as the S&P 500. The hedge fund manager 
receives a certain percentage of the overall return and typically a bonus. Since hedge 
funds start off with an enormous amount of capital, they can borrow significant 
amounts of money from a commercial bank to bolster their returns. Consider the 
following example: 


USD 1 billion (initial capital) with a rate of return of 10% = USD 100,000,000 
million return. 

USD 1 billion (initial capital) + USD 5 billion (borrowed) = USD 6 billion with a 
rate of return of 10% = USD 600,000,000 million return. 
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In this brief example we can start to see how the unequal access to credit can 
exacerbate inequality by making the already wealthy wealthier. However, what 
about making the poor poorer? 

The second major problem is that, other than microcredit schemes which have 
an uneven record, the poorest on earth have virtually no access to credit, therefore 
making it more difficult to build any wealth as the statistics above attest to (Bateman 
etal. 2018). However, even in richer countries where the working class or the working 
poor may have some access to credit (e.g., a credit card, pay day loans, car loans) 
inequality can be exacerbated in at least two major ways. The first is that lenders may 
charge higher rates of interest for borrowers who are deemed riskier clients. What 
this means is that more of their income goes to service the interest of creditors rather 
than the principal of the debt leading to: (1) perpetual debt service and the inability 
to accumulate wealth and, (2) potential default and thus a lesser credit rating and 
greater difficulty for borrowing in future. 

A third major problem is to consider the role of government. To recall, while 
governments do have purview over the production of notes and coins, most modern 
money is digital and created by commercial banks. What this means is that if 
a government wants to spend more than it takes in in taxes, fines, fees and the 
privatization of public assets, then it is compelled to borrow money. It can do this 
in two main ways: (1) from the capital markets by selling government securities 
at interest or (2) by taking on debt with the central bank. However, how can 
government borrowing contribute to the exacerbation of economic inequality? If 
governments continue to borrow and record yearly deficits that contribute to a 
mounting national debt, it can be subject to austerity measures by the IMF, World 
Bank and the US Treasury or can impose austerity across the public sector by its 
own sovereign right to govern. This can mean increasing unemployment in the 
public sector, the sale of publicly owned assets to private investors and cutbacks 
in social spending and programs that help the most vulnerable in a society. Since 
the poor and working classes are typically the chief beneficiaries of social spending, 
cutbacks can further intensify unequal outcomes and life chances among the lower 
rungs of the socio-economic hierarchy (Soederberg 2014). Indeed, there is direct 
link between the policies of neoliberal austerity and government debt that favours 
creditors over debtors and the rich over the poor (Di Muzio and Robbins 2016; 
George 1988). In sum, unequal access to credit on unequal terms, lack of access to 
credit and neoliberal austerity measures all serve to intensify economic and financial 
inequality both within and between nations. However, there are additional problems 
that can compound inequality that have to do with the way new money is created 
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and capitalist accounting. We must be aware of these issues before we can consider 
some proposals on what can be done to lessen economic inequality both within and 
between nations. 

In addition to unequal access to credit on differential terms (i.e., lower or higher 
interest rates), there is the problem of how credit is created by commercial banks. 
When banks extend loans to willing borrowers, they do not create the interest, only 
the principal. What this means is that there is always more debt in our economies 
than there is the ability to repay the banks without going further into debt. This helps 
us to explain why on an aggregate level, with some exceptions, national, business 
and individual debt keeps mounting. If this sounds difficult to grasp, consider a 
simple example in Table 1. 


Table 1. More money owed than in circulation. 


Loan Interest Total New Money Total Owed 
USD 1000 5% USD 1000 USD 1050 
USD 1000 21% USD 1000 USD 1210 
USD 1000 10% USD 1000 USD 1100 

USD 3000 USD 3360 


Source: Table by author. 


In this example, a commercial bank has made three loans each worth USD 1000. 
The interest rates differ as does the total money owed by each individual taking 
out the loan. However, the interesting thing to note is that only USD 3000 worth 
of new money has been created with a demand that the bank be repaid a total of 
USD 3360 from all three borrowers. The additional USD 360 owed as interest is not 
created by the commercial bank, thereby meaning there is always more debt in the 
economy than there is the ability to repay. Obviously, this is a simple example, but 
it can be logically extrapolated to a national or the global economy—there is never 
enough money to repay all the debts accumulated without generating new debts 
to service and potentially repay some previous loans. Thus, servicing existing debt 
can only come from two sources: (1) someone else’s principal, or (2) new money 
entering the economy as debt. But why is this important for understanding economic 
inequality? It is important because default and bankruptcy are built into capitalist 
money creation by commercial banks. In Table 2, I list how the failure to service 
debts or even repay them can have severe consequences for economic inequality. 
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Table 2. The debt trap. 


Individuals/Families Businesses Governments 


e Loss of access to 


e Loss of access to : 
e Loss of access to future credit; 


future credit; eA to fut 
ae r 
e Access to future future credit; a... 
; : e Access to future credit on stricter 
credit on stricter : . . À 
i ; credit on stricter terms (i.e., higher 
terms (i.e., higher i . i ‘ 
interest rates); terms (i.e., higher interest tates); 
oe i . e Sale of public assets 
e Sale of personal items interest rates), P 
e Sale of assets to to service debt and 
to earn money to . 1 , 
; repay creditors; balance the books’; 
service debt; e Loss of the business e Cuts in social 
e Loss of assets (i.e., a ' i 
dwelli land as a going concern. spending and 
welling or land): programs that benefit 


the most vulnerable.. 


Source: Table by author. 


However, this way of creating new money is not the only mechanism that can 
exacerbate inequality, for we have to ask the question: why is there not enough 
money in our economies to circulate the goods and services produced? In other 
words, why must we go into debt for the economy to keep out of recession? The 
answer lies in capitalist accounting and the gap between salaries and wages and the 
price value of all goods and services outstanding or Gross Domestic Product. It is 
true that supply and demand for goods and services can have an impact on the price 
for those goods and services. For example, if a certain good is not selling very well, a 
company may want to cut the price. Similarly, if a certain good is selling very well, 
they may want to mark-up the price in future. However, while supply and demand 
are important for understanding price formation, we also have to understand that 
capitalism is a cost-plus-profit system whereby corporations determine the cost of 
their goods and services and then add a mark-up. Mark-ups of course vary, but 
the more powerful the corporation, the more likely they will be able to demand 
higher prices for their products. These mark-ups are set by industry convention or 
the profit targets of major firms and often both. However, the worry for us here is 
the cost-plus-profit nature of capitalist accounting and what this means for debt and 
purchasing power (Di Muzio and Robbins 2020). To pry open Pandora’s Box, let us 
imagine a simple but illustrative example of a firm that produces apple juice. Table 3 
details its costs for 1000 jugs of apple juice. 
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Table 3. Capitalist cost-plus accounting. 


Input Cost 


Apples USD 200 
Plastic Jugs USD 100 
Electricity USD 100 
Labour USD 500 
Total Cost USD 900 


Source: Table by author. 


In this illustration, the total cost of producing 1000 jugs of apple juice is USD 900 
or USD 0.90 cents per jug. Quite obviously, the company will not sell its jugs at cost 
or below cost and will add a mark-up to be profitable. Suppose the company wants 
a 100% mark-up on its product or USD 1.80 for each jug and this goes out on the 
market. The total value of the apple juice on the market would be USD 1800 (USD 
1.80 x 1000). We can now start to see the problem.’ The cost of goods outstanding 
on the market is USD 1800 while the purchasing power created by the company (the 
labour component) is only USD 500. We can extrapolate this type of accounting to 
every capitalist firm and can now visualize that there is never enough purchasing 
power created by companies to clear all the goods and services produced. Figure 2 
charts this fact for the largest economy in the world by GDP, the United States. 

As is plain to see from Figure 2, there is a massive gap between purchasing 
power (wage and salary disbursements) and real GDP. The lack of purchasing power 
in the economy— what Keynesians call aggregate demand or what Marxists call 
demand backed by ability to pay—is embedded in capitalist accounting. Thus, the 
only way people, businesses and governments can spend more than what they have 
earned to keep the economy out of recession and depression is by going into debt to 
commercial banks. This very basic but overlooked fact can thus worsen inequality as 
per our discussion above as people are compelled to ‘live beyond their means’ by 
accessing credit, thereby compounding the perpetual debt problem. 

Now that we have some knowledge of the relationship between capitalism, 
money and inequality, we can move on to exploring what is to be done about 
economic inequality from both mainstream and radical perspectives. In the next 


3 Major C.H. Douglas was the first to notice this and advocate for a social dividend. He was the founder 


of the social credit movement (for an overview see Hutchinson and Burkitt 1997). 
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section, I will argue that there are indeed some plausible public policy initiatives 

that would work towards achieving objective 10 of the Sustainable Development 

Goals (SDGs). As this is a chapter focusing on money, inequality and capitalism, it is 
impossible to survey all proposals for reducing inequality (see Atkinson 2015). 
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Figure 2. Wages and salaries vs. real GDP. Source: St. Louis Federal Reserve’. 


4. What is to be Done? 


Assuming that global capitalism will not disappear overnight and be replaced 
by a more humane and human-centred economy that overturns current monetary 
and fiscal arrangements, in this section we ask: what can be done from a public 
policy standpoint to lessen income and wealth inequality? There are of course many 
potential options, but I will consider four here—two mainstream and two more 
radical options. 

The first mainstream option is to continue to deepen and extend neoliberal 
policies in the hope that our economic liberals are correct that capitalism will 
eventually lift all boats. In this vision of a future world, governments continue 
to encourage a positive investment climate for private enterprise and incentivize 
entrepreneurialism across the social spectrum by cutting red tape and implementing 
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business-friendly policies.° In such a scenario, it is reasoned that businesses will 
help secure greater economic growth so that there will be more and more of the 
economic pie to divide. Put simply, the neoliberal capitalism option argues that 
to reduce economic inequality, governments have to enact policies that encourage 
the private sector to grow the economic pie (Hamilton 2004). There are three main 
problems with this option. First, neoliberal policies are largely associated with 
mounting government debt and do nothing to change current fiscal and monetary 
order. Second, economic growth on a finite planet of resources is a chimera; there are 
indeed limits to how much our economies can grow. For instance, we know that if 
everyone wanted to consume at the rate of an individual American, we would need 
about four planets worth of resources.® Finally, we do have the option of waiting 
around for greater economic growth but there is real suffering in the world due 
to poverty and inequality now, and as Keynes famously said, ‘in the long run, we 
are all dead.’ Therefore, there are some good reasons for not waiting around and 
considering alternatives to neoliberalism. 

The second mainstream option is some ramped up version of Keynesianism. 
To be sure, while many scholars have chronicled the turn away from Keynesianism 
to neoliberalism since the crises of the 1970s, it is doubtful how ‘neoliberalized’ 
many states have become. For example, the legacy of Keynes’ policy suggestions 
can still be seen as operational in many states through their welfare policies and 
automatic stabilizers (e.g., graduated income taxes, unemployment insurance and 
welfare). In other words, claims that the welfare states built up in the heartland 
of capitalism after World War Two have been completely dismantled do not ring 
entirely true. However, what would a ramped-up version of Keynesianism look 
like? It would largely be focused on alleviating poverty and inequality through 
the redistribution of income and wealth (Atkinson 2015; Piketty 2014; Stiglitz 2016). 
Taxes on higher incomes, wealth and inheritance could be increased to make the 
rich pay for a greater proportion of taxation. This would allow governments to 
redistribute more resources from the rich to the poor and alleviate, if not eliminate, 
egregious economic inequality. While laudable in some respects, there are some 
considerable problems with this approach to mitigating inequality. First, many of 
the very wealthy would be reluctant to pay higher taxes for a number of reasons, up 
to and including the fact that they feel they have earned their incomes and wealth. 


https: //www.worldbank.org/en/topic/investment-climate (accessed on 30 April 2021). 
6  https://www.bbe.com/news/magazine-33133712 (accessed on 8 October 2020). 
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Furthermore, depending on the political system, the wealthy can influence policy 
options through political donations and personal connections. Second, capital is 
more mobile today because of the greater liberalization of capital controls since 
the turn to neoliberalism. What this suggests is that higher taxes on income and 
wealth may lead to capital fleeing to more favourable political jurisdictions. This 
can cause a drain on a government’s resources and may lead to a greater national 
debt should governments wish to spend more than they take in taxes, fines and fees. 
Third, the presence of offshore tax havens and correspondent banking make it more 
difficult for governments to capture a greater share of taxation from the wealthy. 
Indeed, it is already estimated that there is USD 32 trillion stowed away in offshore 
jurisdictions.’ To avoid capital flight and close offshore tax havens would require 
international cooperation of the highest order and, like battling climate change, is not 
impossible, but unlikely to happen in any immediate or concerted way. Finally, while 
there is some indication that Keynes knew that commercial banks created the vast 
majority of new money by making loans, he eventually turned from this position 
and advocated the bank as an intermediary model (Werner 2014, p. 16). What this 
means is that Keynes thought that savings are the ultimate source of loans and thus 
did not challenge the monetary and fiscal order. This is a significant oversight in 
Keynesian and much of post-Keynesian thought as it does not consider monetary 
reform and what this might mean for fiscal policy and the level of inequality (Wray 
2015).8 This leads us to consider more radical options. 

The first radical option is to introduce sovereign money and a social dividend 
(Huber 2017). We must recall that allowing banks to create the vast majority of 
new money as debt is not a natural phenomenon, but a historical creation born 
of class and power relations that date back to the creation of the Bank of England 
(Di Muzio and Robbins 2016, p. 38ff). As a historical creation, this means we can 
create a new institution that serves the public better than current arrangements, 
while there are various proposals of how to organize sovereign money; at its base, 
it denies the power of commercial banks to create new money through legislation 
and empowers a quasi-independent public bank to issue new money as interest free 
credit to governments, businesses and individuals. Such a public body would still 


7 https:/ /www.reuters.com/article/us-offshore-wealth-idUSBRE86L03U20120722 (accessed on 8 
October 2020). 
Many neo-Keynesians do, however, take the position of what they laboriously call ‘endogenous 


money’—a concept that does recognize that commercial banks create most new money (see 
Moore 1979). 
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have to monitor for inflationary tendencies through a consumer price index, but 
would have a number of benefits for alleviating the worse scourges of poverty and 
inequality and may even promote worthwhile social and environmental goals. 

First, sovereign money would mean that governments do not have to borrow 
to spend on meaningful public projects that would be proposed during the election 
cycle. This would mean an end to deficits, the national debt and the bond market. 
Political parties vying for power will have to convince the democratic public of their 
spending priorities and, once elected, the quasi-independent public bank can issue 
interest-free credit to the treasury based on the government’s political mandate and 
budget. This has the further benefit of lessening taxes on everybody, leaving more 
income and wealth in the pockets of the people. Taxes can still be used to incentivize 
beneficial economic activities (e.g., renewable energy, sustainable agriculture, public 
transport) and disincentivize those activities deemed socially harmful (e.g., smoking, 
sugary meals, excessive fossil fuel use). Thus, taxation would be used as a social 
policy tool, not as a primary revenue generator. 

Second, national priorities should be set for how the quasi-independent public 
bank should issue credit to private businesses. This can include environmental 
and social goals such as the promotion of renewable energy, the production of 
sustainable and durable goods, increased regional resilience through the promotion 
of sustainable farming and agriculture, the creation of more public space for leisure 
and the provision of affordable public housing, to name just a few worthwhile goals. 
One chief benefit of business not going into debt is that the cost of interest will 
not be pushed on to consumers in the price of goods and services, thus reducing 
rather than inflating prices. Either way, crediting businesses should pass some sort of 
democratically decided test based on the relative merits of the projects for the public 
and future generations. 

Third, if we keep the capitalist accounting system of cost-plus-profit, we 
know that there will not be enough purchasing power in the economy to meet the 
outstanding prices of goods and services on the market. To overcome this structural 
gap, the quasi-independent public bank should issue a social dividend to all citizens 
of a certain democratically decided age.’ The monetary value of this credit should be 
tied to the productivity of the economy and will mean that citizens will not have to 
take on debt or save for the future to realize a reasonable standard of living. People 


? This resembles Atkinson’s sixth proposal for reducing inequality: https:/ /www.tony-atkinson.com/ 


the-15-proposals-from-tony-atkinsons-inequality-what-can-be-done/ (accessed on 29 April 2021). 
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can and will still work for an income and be able to save money, but the social 
dividend will likely mean that they will work at more meaningful jobs and can have 
more leisure time. Moreover, less work might help alleviate environmental stress 
and will drastically lessen economic inequality and eliminate poverty. Indeed, ata 
democratically decided age, individuals will be permitted to legally retire should they 
wish and receive a state credit that keeps them at a respectable standard of living. 
While the above is only a cursory discussion on the merits of sovereign money 
and a social dividend, we must at least consider some possible obstacles and 
drawbacks of such a sweeping reform. The first obstacle is that transitioning to a 
sovereign money system and social dividend will require significant public education 
since the present system has been naturalized and taken as self-evident for centuries 
(Kraemer et al. 2020). There is little doubt that a portion of the population may 
be sceptical or ill-informed of such an agenda. For instance, Switzerland held a 
referendum on sovereign money in 2018 and it failed due largely to a lack of public 
education and confusion over how the reforms would work!°. The second obstacle 
is largely how to initiate and organize such a massive institutional reform, but doing 
so in a slow, measured and democratic manner may help the success of reforms. As 
for potential drawbacks, some may claim that undisciplined government spending 
may lead to inflation. However, political parties will still have to have a budget 
presented to the electorate, the quasi-independent public bank will monitor inflation 
and interest-free credit should reduce, rather than inflate prices. A second potential 
drawback is that some may argue that a social dividend may lead to universal 
laziness and the collapse of the national economy. This point of view assumes that 
the vast majority of people have little to no desire to work because it is a burden. 
This is a bold claim to make since it discounts the fact that, as social creatures imbued 
with creativity, work is indeed a part of our subjectivity and one of the avenues we 
can gain meaning from life, while some may choose not to work and live off the 
social dividend, it is unlikely that the vast majority would do so. Finally, it should 
be recognized that the government would still have the ability to tax the population 
and discourage people from not working at all (unless retired) or encourage people 
to work in certain (perhaps unsavoury jobs) by providing monetary or tax incentives. 
Either way, there is much to debate but continuing with the present monetary and 


10 https:/ /www.positivemoney.eu/2018/07 /lessons-switzerland-referendum-vollgeld-sovereign- 
money / (accessed on 30 April 2021) 
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fiscal system combined with capitalist accounting threatens to prolong unnecessary 
poverty and inequality. 

The final radical proposal for lessening inequality between nations rather than 
within them, is for high GDP governments to compel rich creditors to cancel or 
significantly reduce the foreign debts of the poorest countries. Where there is not 
endemic corruption, the elimination of foreign debts or their significant reduction 
would lessen the tax burden of developing countries. Such an act could provide 
developing country governments with more policy room to manoeuvre and support 
their poorest populations with necessary social programs such as in education and 
health, providing greater capabilities and opportunities for their citizens. How 
this can be accomplished can be debated but lessening foreign debt loads would 
certainly help provide developing governments with more resources. In addition 
to this, if high GDP governments are serious about reducing economic inequality, 
they should consider an internationally organized effort to provide foreign aid in 
their currencies to developing country businesses and governments. As in the 
public bank proposal mentioned above, aid can be targeted towards certain projects 
that are deemed publicly beneficial by the communities that will receive the aid. 
This can be accomplished through participatory budgeting with local and national 
community input. 

As in the above proposals, there are also obstacles and drawbacks. The major 
obstacle would be convincing creditors to agree to a cancellation of debt, or a 
significant reduction in money owed. However, this might be incentivized in 
some way by rich governments providing tax reductions to creditors. Another 
obstacle might be how to organize and coordinate foreign aid, but this obstacle is not 
insurmountable with considerable planning by the governments involved. 


5. Conclusions 


There is no perfect or politically straightforward way to reduce economic 
inequality and eliminate poverty in capitalist economies. It should always be 
remembered that the very aim of capitalism—differential accumulation—is to create 
greater inequality of ownership and money. To the extent that there is a semblance 
of economic equality or social mobility in this or that nation largely comes down to 
government intervention and fiscal policy measures that redistribute wealth rather 
than the price mechanism of the market. However, this chapter has argued that 
if we start to understand the connections between capitalism, money creation and 
inequality, we can arrive at some interesting policy options for reducing inequality 
that go well beyond conventional thinking. I have argued that the mainstream 
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approaches to reducing economic inequality—neoliberalism (grow the economic pie) 
and Keynesianism (redistribute wealth from rich to poor)—do not and cannot go far 
enough in remedying the financial disparity we find within and between nations. 
We cannot solve the problem of economic inequality with the same old ideas. If we 
could do so, economic inequality would be a thing of the past. Radical reform in how 
money is created and distributed and the cancellation of developing country debt 
up to and including targeted foreign aid are required if we want to achieve the 10th 
objective of the Sustainable Development Goals. The alternative is a world awash in 
debt, increasing economic inequality, and the misery of needless poverty in a rich 
world. We are the most productive society in all of human history and there is no 
technical need for dearth amidst plenty. 
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Inequalities in Trade 


Nicole Palan, Nuno Crespo and Nadia Simoes 


1. Introduction 


The reduction of inequalities both within and between countries is the main aim 
of goal 10 ofthe United Nations sustainability goals (SDG 10). Thus, far, many studies 
have focused on the measurement of income inequality within national boundaries. 
Special interest has been given to analyzing the share of the poorest people within 
one country, their living standards, or the evolution of international differences in 
per capita income as occurs in the World Inequality Report 2018 (Alvaredo et al. 2018) 
and the World Social Report by the United Nations (2020). 

The major concerns of the United Nations regarding SDG10 are the persistent 
differences in the possibilities to achieve sustainable growth and development, with 
technological innovation being identified as either the engine for faster and more 
equal development from which poorer countries can over-proportionally benefit or 
as a further obstacle to achieve equality, as wage inequality rises with the poorest and 
least qualified being left behind or even being laid off due to increased automation 
and digitalization processes (United Nations 2020a). 

There is a wide range of factors with major impacts on economic development. 
In this chapter, we focus on international trade. More specifically, we study the 
degree of integration of a large set of countries in the international trade network. 
The title of this contribution “Inequalities in Trade” is inspired by the fact that we 
explore several dimensions of trade. The intricate network of relationships at the 
international level is explored in order to assess to what extent the number of trading 
partners of each country, the number of different products exported to each of the 
partners, and the volume of trade differ and have evolved over time. 

Shifting the focus from national income distribution to other dimensions of 
inequality is in line with the United Nations statement that: 


Greater focus is needed to reduce income and other inequalities, including 
those related to labor market access and trade. Specifically, additional 
efforts are needed to further increase zero-tariff access for exports from 
poorer countries and thus to provide better access of fast developing 
countries to the global trade network by providing technical assistance 
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to LDCs and small island developing States seeking to benefit from 
preferential trade status (United Nations 2015). 


Thus, a critical analysis of the level of inequality in world trade is an important 
contribution for a better understanding of other inequalities. Economic openness 
and trade can foster economic possibilities as the market size increases for firms, 
and exports can be the key to higher paying jobs and strong long-term economic 
development (Grossman and Helpman 1990). In addition, more integrated countries 
can benefit from importing knowledge and the settlement of international companies 
in fast developing and least developed countries (Almeida and Fernandes 2008). 
The literature also suggests, however, that this beneficial development depends 
on the existence of social and technological capabilities of the countries that are 
lagging behind. For instance, Kim and Lin (2009) showed that trade openness 
is positively linked with economic growth for already rich and highly developed 
countries, whereas the opposite is true for low-income countries. Through the effect 
of several channels, Wood (1995) suggests that trade is the single main explanatory 
factor of wage inequality. According to the standard Heckscher-Ohlin model, trade 
integration would hurt workers in the most industrialized countries while the 
population in the poorest countries should benefit from increases in trade, leading to 
catch-up processes of the poorest towards the richest countries. 

For wage differentials to determine location decisions and to have a decisive 
impact on trade, these differentials have to be significantly large between countries. 
This is the case above all for low-skilled workers where the wage differential in 
many sectors (e.g., the textile industry) leads to a decline in production and labor 
in industrialized countries, whereas developing countries can benefit by attracting 
firms due to their competitive advantage. In this respect, the level of trade costs 
is crucial for determining the volume of exports and relocation of production. 
Baldwin (2012) highlights that, in the presence of high wage differentials, major 
parts of the production processes that only need low-skilled workers can move 
easily to low-wage countries, whereas economic centers can mainly retain workers 
in strategic functions of the production process such as R&D, marketing and sales. 
Altogether, the importance and significance of truly global value chains cannot 
be underestimated. 

Over recent decades, globalization has been a widely researched topic, with a 
special rise in interest starting in the 1990s due to technological advances that facilitate 
international trade and efforts undertaken to achieve trade liberalization worldwide 
by lowering tariffs and other barriers on trade (Levinson 2006; Cuervo-Cazurrra et al. 
2017; Kobrin 2017). This process of integration has the potential to allow nations to 
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specialize, explore their comparative advantages, and benefit from a myriad of flows. 
In a report entitled “Globalization, Inequality, and Poverty since 1980”, David Dollar 
from the World Bank stresses that: 


Globalization has been a force for growth and poverty reduction in a 
diverse group of countries, including China, India, Mexico, Uganda, and 
Vietnam. I define globalization as the growing integration of economies 
and societies around the world because of flows of goods and services, 
capital, people, and ideas. The main theme of my paper is that integration 
accelerates development. Workers with the same skills—be they farmers, 
factory workers, or pharmacists—are less productive and earn less in 
developing economies than in advanced ones. Integration through 
trade in goods, foreign investment, international telecommunications, 
and migration reduces these gaps by raising productivity in the 
developing world. In this way globalization can be a powerful force for 
poverty reduction (Dollar 2001, p. 2). 


Recent reports from the United Nations (United Nations 2020b, 2020c) highlight 
that, despite the fact that poverty is declining, this is happening at a slower pace than 
in the years before and many problems continue to persist as inequalities both within 
and between countries have started to rise again. Although there are many direct and 
indirect positive effects arising from globalization, deeper integration in the global 
trade network comes with costs (e.g., Morrissey and Filatotchev 2000). The evidence 
available points towards a significant degree of heterogeneity concerning the ability 
to harvest gains from the process (for a seminal set of contributions discussing 
some of these issues see the book organized by Smith and Toye 1979). For example, 
domestic firms become exposed to increased competition and some of the least 
efficient may shut down, leading to higher unemployment and social exclusion. In 
addition to the issue of the relative size of benefits and costs, there are also questions 
about how these gains are distributed within each country. Due to these aspects, 
there has been an increase in the skepticism towards globalization (Hiscox 2006; 
O’Rourke and Sinnott 2006). According to this line of reasoning, globalization is seen 
as a threat to well-being (Cuervo-Cazurra et al. 2020), requiring a thorough debate 
not only among policy makers but also in societies at large. Nevertheless, Morrissey 
and Filatotchev (2000, p. 11) emphasize that the outcome of the trade integration 
process may be different if the correct efforts are made: 


Marginalisation is often interpreted as implying that low-income countries 
will ‘lose’ from globalisation, that is, marginalised economies will be made 
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worse-off. This need not be so. If we can understand better why some 
countries are marginalised, we can begin to identify the policies that can 
be implemented to help these countries benefit from integration into the 
global economy. The reforms necessary may relate to domestic policies, at 
the national or enterprise level (Morrissey and Filatotchev 2000, p. 11). 


In the recent months, the COVID-19 crisis has been turning from a health crisis to 
an economic and social crisis that hinders the smoothness of international trade and 
is affecting the most vulnerable and the poorest in many countries. As elaborated, for 
example, by the United Nations World Food Programme and Laborde et al. (2020), 
trade networks also deteriorated in the agricultural and food sector such that food 
supply has not been easily guaranteed in some of the poorest parts of the world 
during the pandemic. This is especially true for Sub-Saharan African states, which 
are most vulnerable as they import roughly 40 million tons of cereals every year. 

The United Nations World Food Programme, moreover, stresses the general 
economic vulnerability of countries which depend a great deal on exporting food 
and have not yet reached a sufficiently diversified trade structure, such as Angola, 
Mozambique, Nigeria and the Congo. Moreover, countries that are heavily oriented 
towards tourism such as some Caribbean countries and some African countries such 
as Kenya and Tanzania are likely to face significant impacts on the level of income 
and income inequality due to their economic specialization patterns. 

All the open issues discussed above raise important topics of debate regarding 
the level and the evolution of inequality in trade. The analysis of this aspect is the 
main goal of the present chapter. To that end, we explore different dimensions of 
trade, namely in terms of: (1) the number of positive bilateral relations, showing 
the densification of the integration process of individual countries into the world 
trade network; (2) the volume of trade, highlighting the importance of openness 
for the development of national GDPs; and (3) the number of sectors involved in 
trade in order to shed light on the differences regarding the internationalization 
of production networks. A long period of time (about fifty years) is considered, 
which proves beneficial in detecting major trends of trade inequalities not only in the 
short-term but also in the long-term. 


2. Materials and Methods 


As mentioned in the Introduction, the main goal of the analysis developed in this 
chapter is to investigate the existence and the dimension of trade inequalities. To that 
end, we use trade data covering a long period of time—50 years (1968-2016)—aiming 
to provide an understanding of the main changes which occurred in the long-term. 
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Trade data are retrieved from Chelem—International Trade Database 
(CHELEM-INT) from the Centre d’Etudes Prospectives et d’Informations 
Internationales (CEPII). For each year, we not only use aggregate data at bilateral 
level (i.e., total exports and total imports between each pair of countries included 
in the sample) but also consider sectoral data, covering the ISIC 4 digit-level, which 
includes 147 sectors. This is a vast amount of statistical information, corresponding 
to more than 40 million individual trade flows. This allows us to have a very 
intricate perspective concerning the interrelations that countries establish with their 
trade relations. 

Regarding the countries included in the sample, due to the political changes that 
occurred in the first half of the 1990s, we have to consider two different sub-periods: 


1. The sub-period 1968-1990, concerning in which 72 countries were included in 
the analysis; 
2. The sub-period 1994-2016 with 84 countries. 


The difference in the number of countries between these two sub-periods derives 
from the disintegration processes in Czechoslovakia, the USSR, and Yugoslavia. 
These three former countries gave place to thirteen new countries for which data are 
only available starting in 1994. 

It is important to emphasize that these countries account for around 96 per cent 
of world trade and are thus adequate to represent the structure of most existing trade 
flows. Itis, however, important to note that the smallest and least developed countries 
are underrepresented in the Chelem—International Trade Database (CHELEM-INT) 
due to data restrictions and data reliability issues.! 

This all leads to underestimating and underrepresenting the role of Africa in 
the world economy.” In this regard, it is important to note that our analysis is 
representative in terms of the major world trade flows in the manufacturing sector, 
where many African countries do not have as strong comparative advantages as in 
agricultural products and minerals. 

The shortcomings of the data are likely to lead to overestimating the degree 
of world trade integration as the countries not being resembled in the sample are 


For further details on the database see http:/ /www.cepii.fr/cepii/en/bdd_modele/presentation.asp? 
id=17 (accessed on 19 October 2020). 

For an enriching study and discussion on the unequal effects of trade on African farmers and 
businesses in mainly buyer-driven global value chains and the marginalizing effects of world trade on 
some of the countries’ businesses compared to the gains associated with higher trading possibilities, 
see Gibbon and Ponte (2005). 
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proportionally more likely to show a low level of integration in the world trade 
network.’ Thus, the evidence we obtain regarding the inequality level in trade is 
probably underestimated. 

The evaluation of trade inequality will be centered in three main vectors: 


1. The number of trade partners; 
The volume of trade; 
3. The number of different sectors involved in bilateral trade. 


N 


These three aspects will be discussed taking each country in two different 
roles: as an exporter and as an importer. Obviously, the two roles are strongly 
interconnected, yet there are idiosyncrasies that we are able to capture only when 
the analysis is sensitive enough to account for these two levels of analysis. 

Following we will briefly discuss the importance of each of the dimensions of 
trade inequality. The first element that needs to be considered in order to produce 
an evaluation of the level of inequality concerning integration into the world trade 
network is the number of positive trade flows. This dimension is assessed at the 
bilateral level and aims to scrutinize the relevance of the participation of each 
country in the globalization process. As extensively documented in the literature 
on trade globalization, one of its key characteristics is the interdependence among 
countries (Palan et al. 2020). In fact, as stated by Goldberg and Pavcnik (2007, p. 41), 
“globalization is a broad concept casually used to describe a variety of phenomena 
that reflect increased economic interdependence of countries. Such phenomena 
include flows of goods and services across borders, reductions in policy and 
transport barriers to trade, international capital flows, multinational activity, foreign 
direct investment, outsourcing, increased exposure to exchange rate volatility, and 
immigration”. Thus, through this first dimension we aim to see to what extent each 
country contributes and participates in this complex world trade system. To keep the 
analysis as simple as possible, we assume that a trade flow exists whenever it takes a 
positive value. If the bilateral trade flow does not exist, there is a zero for trade in 
that bilateral relation. 

Obviously, the degree of participation of the different countries in world trade 
cannot be measured exclusively through the number of zeros/positive trade flows. 
A basic dimension that should be included in any evaluation is the volume of trade. 
While the tremendous growth of the total volume of world trade over recent decades, 


3 All countries for which the data required to apply our method were available in the Chelem trade 


database (INT) were included in the analysis. 
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and more specifically since mid-1980s, is a fact, there are significant differences 
among countries that are important to emphasize, as they allow a clearer picture of 
the overall level of trade inequality. 

Finally, the third dimension that will be considered in the empirical analysis is 
the number of sectors. This is an interesting and less studied aspect. However, in our 
perspective, it is critical to a more complete and detailed understanding of the reality 
under scrutiny. Effectively, we expect that this dimension reveals different stages of 
integration. While the most developed and richest countries probably trade in a large 
group of sectors, the less developed countries have less diversified specialization 
structures and therefore export and import a smaller group of sectors. The risks from 
these concentration patterns emerge at several levels. One of the most important 
is the fact that it constrains the possibilities of expanding the productivity of the 
resources applied in the production process, which does not allow countries to enter 
in stages of development characterized by higher growth, income and employment 
(Prebisch 1950; Imbs and Wacziarg 2003; Hausmann et al. 2007; Osakwe et al. 2018). 
In addition, countries become more vulnerable to external shocks, with significant 
effects on the wellbeing of the population. 


3. Results and Discussion 


3.1. Level of Integration in the World Trade Network 


The average number of trading partners of each country sheds light on the 
level of globalization and its evolution over time. This number captures the degree 
to which each country is part of the global trade network. As shown in Table 1, 
the average number of trading partners has steadily increased since the 1960s, starting 
with 59.31 out of 71 potential trading partners in 1968 and evolving to an average 
of 66.56 trading partners in 1990 (the sample in the first sub-period contains 72 
countries, meaning that each country has 71 potential trading partners). This implies 
that, on average, every single country traded with all but 4.44 countries by the end of 
the first investigation sub-period and made use of 94 per cent of all possible trading 
partners in the sample. 

Due to the structural break in the data set and the formation of new countries 
in the wake of the fall of the iron curtain, the number of potential trading partners 
increased to 83 after 1990. It is thus no surprise that, from 1994 onwards, the absolute 
number of trading partners on average increased. In 1994, each country on average 
traded with 77.06 countries: this equals 93 per cent of all potential trading partners. 
By the end of the second sub-period, these numbers increased to 82.19 countries and 
thus 99 per cent of all possible trading partners, indicating that almost all countries 
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were fully integrated into the world trade network and traded with all other countries 
irrespective of distance or level of development. 


Table 1. Inequality in trade (1968-2016). 


Year Average Number of Trade Partners per Country Standard Deviation Theil Index 


1968 59.31 12.53 1.8654 
1969 59.92 12.19 1.7394 
1970 60.86 11.51 1.4945 
1971 60.65 11.16 1.3805 
1972 61.06 11.07 1.3332 
1973 62.06 10.73 1.2216 
1974 62.50 10.42 1.1243 
1975 62.81 10.20 1.0691 
1976 63.19 10.02 1.0235 
1977 63.28 10.02 1.0204 
1978 63.76 9.44 0.8850 
1979 64.22 8.73 0.7409 
1980 64.22 8.96 0.7842 
1981 64.33 8.74 0.7397 
1982 64.60 8.23 0.6440 
1983 64.35 8.70 0.7422 
1984 64.61 8.61 0.7167 
1985 64.56 8.61 0.7199 
1986 65.13 8.25 0.6425 
1987 65.53 7.88 0.5774 
1988 65.97 7.09 0.4605 
1989 66.24 6.94 0.4281 
1990 66.56 6.42 0.3629 
1994 77.06 8.38 0.4826 
1995 77.76 7.46 0.3038 
1996 78.11 8.01 0.3986 
1997 78.48 7.70 0.4301 
1998 78.81 7.42 0.3739 


1999 79.06 7.07 0.3523 
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Table 1. Cont. 


Year Average Number of Trade Partners per Country Standard Deviation Theil Index 


2000 79.74 6.18 0.3296 
2001 80.17 5.59 0.1660 
2002 80.31 5.29 0.1513 
2003 80.43 5.13 0.1226 
2004 80.88 4.55 0.0790 
2005 80.95 4.22 0.1107 
2006 81.21 3.98 0.0321 
2007 81.24 4.25 0.0608 
2008 81.42 3.44 0.0112 
2009 81.62 3.19 0.0401 
2010 81.87 2.76 0.0242 
2011 82.04 2.57 0.0257 
2012 81.93 3.01 0.0333 
2013 82.10 2.71 0.0227 
2014 82.11 2.43 0.0143 
2015 82.14 2.42 0.0433 
2016 82.19 2.30 0.0225 


Source: Table by authors. 


As we are interested in trade inequalities and the dispersion in the participation 
of individual countries in international trade, the standard deviation is a first proxy to 
analyze. In 1968, the level of dispersion around the mean value showed the highest 
value of all years (standard deviation = 12.53). Throughout the first sub-period, 
the standard deviation decreased continuously, with the only exceptions in the years 
1980 and 1983. This highlights that the countries in the sample converged towards 
a similar level of trade integration. This development is driven by the fact that the 
least globally integrated countries could increase the number of trading partners 
significantly over time. In detail, Albania, Bangladesh and Brunei had the fewest 
trading partners, with the development in Brunei being the most remarkable one: 
while trade took place only with 12 out of the 71 potential partners in 1968, Brunei 
increased their number of trading partners to 69 at the end of the investigation period. 
This is still below the average of 82.19 trading partners in 2016; however, no other 
country could catch-up as strongly regarding the number of trading partners over 
the course of time. 
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At the beginning of the second sub-period, the standard deviation increased, 
which is driven by the fact that the number of potential trading partners became 
higher and that new countries such as Bosnia and Herzegovina, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Macedonia had only begun to establish trade relationships. It is 
natural therefore that they only had a limited number of trading partners at the 
beginning of the 1990s. Thus, it is even more noteworthy that the standard deviation 
declined to a level of 2.30 in 2016. Analyzing the evolution of the standard deviation 
in the second sub-period, it is evident that, despite the overall converging trend, 
the standard deviation increased in 1996, 2007, and 2012. 

As outlined, the standard deviation is a good proxy for dispersion and contains 
meaningful information to what extent data are distributed around the mean 
value. However, the standard deviation depends on the number of countries 
under study and the absolute size of the mean value. Therefore, in empirical 
studies on inequality, most often properly designed measures of inequality are 
used. The most well-known and universally used indicators are the Gini index 
(Gini 1921) and the Theil index (Theil 1967). If we compare these two measures, 
the former has some favorable characteristics that are not shared by the latter. 
The reasons why the Theil index is applied in this chapter are the following: 
the Theil index obeys the axiom of progressive transfers and can thus weight 
deviations from the reference value properly. The Gini index, on the contrary, weighs 
deviations at the edge of the distribution more strongly than in the middle, which 
can lead to misleading interpretations of results or to misleading conceptions of the 
role of individual countries regarding the forces of trade inequality (Cowell 1995; 
Amiti 1999). Moreover, the Gini index can react strongly to outliers and can only be 
decomposed without a residual if there is no overlap between the groups of interest, 
which in empirical studies most often is not the case (see for instance Cowell 1980; 
Dagum 1997). 

For our underlying research questions, it is most adequate to work with a 
relative index, as the primary concern of this chapter is to shed light on the driving 
forces of trade inequality and the changes that are due to global developments over 
time. We therefore apply the relative (and not the absolute) Theil index to our dataset, 
which implies that the mean value of trading partners is the reference value in every 
single year. For relative indices, the reference value can thus change over time and is 
not fixed, as would be the case for an absolute Theil index. 

For obtaining the relative Theil index of trade inequality, we must start by 
calculating the number of countries with which every single country has positive 
export flows. Let xj; measure the exports of country i (i = 1,2..., I) to country 
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h (h = 1,2..., H) in year t. With the help of the dummy variable vj, we can 
distinguish positive trade flows (xj; > 0 and therefore v;,; = 1) from zero trade 
flows (Xp = 0 with Vip = 0): 


1 if Xint >0 
Yin = : (1) 
0 if Xing = 0 


In order to obtain the absolute number of countries with positive trade relations 
for a single country in year t,t; we calculate tj, = aan Vint: 

In a further step, we calculate the mean value of positive trade flows for every 
single year u = El H. 

The relative Theil index is then obtained as follows: 


a 1 Lips. G 
Theil; = H a TE T (2) 

If all countries had the same number of trade partners in one year, then also the 
mean would be identical and total equality would prevail. As it would then hold 
for every single country that the number of trade partners was identical to the mean 
value, the relative Theil index would take the value zero, indicating no inequality. 
If, on the other hand, only one country would trade with all other countries and no 
positive trade relationships occurred between all other countries, then the maximum 
level of trade inequality would prevail. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the development of standard deviation and relative 
Theil index can be co-evolutionary, but it does not necessarily have to be. Moreover, 
as the relative Theil index considers the differences in size of the dataset, the results 
between the two sub-periods can be compared more easily with one another. 

Studying the results of the relative Theil index in more detail, the strong 
convergence trend throughout the investigation period becomes visible. It is highly 
remarkable that during the first decade of our study, the Theil index decreased from 
1.87 to 0.89. This convergence trend can be explained by various factors. First, many 
developed high-income countries such as Canada, the United States of America, 
and Western European countries were characterized by above-average numbers of 
trading partners throughout the whole investigation period. As these countries kept 
the number of their trading partners almost stable while the average number of 
trading partners for the whole sample increased, many highly developed countries 
contributed to a reduction in the relative Theil index as other countries caught up 
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to these advanced levels of trade integration. Second, we can take a closer look at 
the countries that had the most significant effect on the reduction in the Theil index, 
which are countries that were among the least integrated at the beginning of the 
investigation period. Bolivia increased its number of trading partners from 31 to 48, 
Chile from 47 to 61, Bangladesh from 40 to 61, and Paraguay from 41 to 53 countries. 

Thus, altogether, the Theil index could capture a lot of movement of individual 
countries with respect to their impact on inequality during this first decade. 

A further remarkable convergence trend can be tracked with the relative Theil 
index lying at 0.46 in 1988 and 0.36 in 1990, respectively. It is again the development 
in Southern American countries that is driving the process. However, we can observe 
many incremental changes in the number of trading partners in many countries 
in contrast to the earlier period, where only a small number of South American 
countries had undergone major catch-up processes by increasing the number of 
trading partners by more than 10 countries. Thus, whereas the decline is remarkable 
in both decades, the underlying development processes are to some degree different 
in nature. Notably, in this second decade, the development of some African countries 
such as Nigeria even de-globalized from 59 trading partners in 1968 to 51 countries in 
1978 and could export to 65 countries in 1988, exemplifying the fact that globalization 
is not a one-way street but that deglobalization trends can occur, e.g., due to political 
instability in a country. 

During the second sub-period, between 1994 and 2016, the relative Theil index 
was characterized by both convergence and divergence trends, with the overall trend 
being that of decreasing inequality. Altogether, trade inequality during these decades 
remained at a comparatively low level with many countries being characterized by 
having reached full or almost total trade integration with all other countries in the 
sample. Only a small number of countries remained more isolated, whereas by the 
end of the investigation period, 66 out of the 84 countries had positive export trade 
relations with all other countries. This was true only for 25 out of 84 countries in 
the beginning of the 1990s. The most isolated countries in 2016 were Tunisia with 
73 and Indonesia with 74 trading partners (out of 83 potential trading partners). 
This however shows again the high level of trade integration and low level of trade 
inequality as even the least integrated countries are well integrated in the global 
trade network. 

In the book Win-Win: How International Trade Can Help Meet the Sustainable 
Development Goals (Helble and Shepherd 2017, p. xv), it is stated in the Preface that 
“the promotion of trade integration is not an objective of the SDGs, but is considered 
an important means to reach the goals”. Our evidence suggests, in the sample we 
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are analyzing, that a significant part of the trade integration process was completed 
in recent decades, as the number of linkages show a steady increase over the course 
of time. In the next section, we will dig deeper and show additional traits of the 
underlying transformation. 


3.2. Additional Dimensions of Analysis 


Taking the discussion above as a departure point, Tables 2 and 3 allow us to 
see evidence for each of the countries included in our empirical study. To detect the 
main trends that emerge from the data, we present evidence for the first and the last 
year available (1968 and 2016). In addition, we now explore the differences that can 
be found with regard to export and import flows. 


Table 2. Analyzing trade flows of exporting and importing countries—1968. 


Exporting Country ! Importing Country ? 
Country No. of No. of Volume of No. of No. of Volume of 
Zeros Sectors Trade Trae Sectors Trade 
(Average) (Average) ? (Average) (Average) ? 
Albania 36 6.77 0.57 40 14.94 0.84 
Algeria 19 8.79 12.82 11 20.86 11.30 
Argentina 1 24.25 22.05 7 28.65 17.21 
Australia 1 42.49 42.76 2 45.66 49.57 
Austria 2 64.17 26.58 3 43.61 35.49 
Bangladesh 31 227 1.58 39 7.77 2.07 
Belgium 3 75.41 104.05 3 49.42 115.72 
Bolivia 40 1.99 2.04 21 21.31 2.16 
Brazil 3 24.55 30.24 11 29.41 29.98 
Brunei 59 0.90 1.57 41 10.30 0.51 
Bulgaria 4 30.10 21.12 17 27.55 22.30 
Cameroon 36 4.69 3.04 14 16.87 2.25 
Canada 2 57.92 172.90 4 45.54 155.23 
Chile 24 9.01 13.09 17 26.18 11.31 
China 7 46.99 20.82 19 21.82 21.07 
Colombia 11 10.58 8.34 18 23.83 9.16 
Cote d’Ivoire 19 6.32 6.36 14 18.96 3.93 
Cyprus 18 6.37 1.44 11 24.73 2.29 
Denmark 1 73.76 34.55 3 45.61 42.17 


Ecuador 23 4.20 3.99 21 21.68 3.48 
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Table 2. Cont. 


Exporting Country ! 
TEN a mn 
(Average) (Average) 
Egypt 12 12.96 8.99 
Finland 0 36.21 22.60 
Cascais a = 
Former USSR 2 45.44 119.47 
Tene 5 38.99 18.67 
France 2 104.51 159.66 
Gabon 38 1.85 1.68 
Germany 1 117.96 409.21 
Greece 11 20.92 6.43 
Hong Kong 5 40.01 18.14 
Hungary 1 32.38 23.51 
Iceland 21 6.00 1.25 
India 1 39.66 23.18 
Indonesia 11.82 12.52 
Ireland 24.80 10.52 
Israel 12 28.90 7.93 
Italy 102.10 133.30 
Japan 86.48 156.06 
Kenya 13 10.42 2.24 
Libya 39 2.93 25.84 
Luxembourg 39.83 6.20 
Malaysia 21.54 18.66 
Malta 23 6.49 0.39 
Mexico 9 21.01 20.80 
Morocco 13.08 6.56 
Netherlands 90.27 210.77 
New Zealand 9 15.31 13.24 
Nigeria 12 7.63 7.71 
Norway 47.94 25.87 
Pakistan 16.89 6.79 
Paraguay 29 3.65 0.76 
Peru 14 9.54 12.51 
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No. of 
Zeros 


29 


17 


10 
10 


12 
27 
12 


Importing Country ? 


No. of Volume of 
Sectors Trade 
(Average) (Average) > 

25.56 9.56 
37.13 21.24 
24.06 39.94 
31.68 117.91 
32.46 24.94 
60.70 186.00 
11.25 0.83 
71.62 316.85 
37.92 18.65 
36.17 24.09 
21.04 22.02 
22.46 1.82 
26.66 28.44 
27.06 10.30 
33.18 15.65 
31.92 13.21 
60.37 129.27 
45.68 126.33 
28.23 4.15 
33.17 9.56 
33.55 5.62 
34.72 13.72 
22.72 1.90 
27.04 30.62 
25.37 7.56 
57.30 155.14 
29.27 10.84 
29.13 6.89 
39.39 34.83 
26.51 11.32 
15.87 1.31 
28.51 8.98 


Table 2. Cont. 


Exporting Country ! Importing Country ? 
Country No. of No. of Volume of Nor No. of Volume of 
Zeros Sectors Trade Zeros Sectors Trade 
(Average) (Average) > (Average) (Average) > 
Philippines 14 11.68 14.53 18 26.85 18.50 
Poland 2 46.08 35.31 6 26.72 37.24 
Portugal 6 31.41 7.79 7 31.41 12.89 
Romania 3 31.27 18.70 15 29.11 23.14 
Saudi Arabia 25 3.25 21.60 14 30.08 8.91 
Singapore 10 26.07 6.59 12 38.58 14.84 
South Korea 13 16.83 6.28 28 19.61 17.77 
Spain 2 59.11 20.67 2 48.44 44.11 
Sri Lanka 4 7.65 4.33 19 21.48 4.61 
Sweden 0 72.20 64.32 1 48.96 69.71 
Switzerland 1 71-92. 52.34 3 48.18 65.76 
Taiwan 6 38.89 11.40 14 28.35 14.41 
Thailand 5 14.59 8.58 13 34.52 14.81 
Tunisia 24 8.00 2.52 14 19.77 3.27 
Turkey 15 12.14 6.52 16 27.32 10.45 
m 1 110.06 180.84 1 75.11 210.84 
United States 0 109.87 424.85 1 65.51 423.24 
Uruguay 21 7.35 2.64 9 18.42 2.56 
Venezuela 23 7.56 27.12 7 32.61 19.36 
Viet Nam 32 9.44 0.85 24 26.23 13.41 


1 The number of zeros corresponds to the potential trading partners to which each country does 
not export. Average number of sectors is calculated analyzing how many sectors are, on average, 
involved per trade flow. ? The definition of the variables for each importing country follows the 
same rationale used for exporters. 3 Millions of current dollars. Source: Table by author. 


Starting with the results for 1968 (Table 2), we verify that four countries already 
export to all the other countries included in our sample: The United States of America, 
Finland, Sweden, and Japan. If we define a more flexible threshold (a maximum of 
five zeros of trade), it is possible to conclude that the number of countries exporting 
to almost all the remaining countries increases to 35. 
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Table 3. Analyzing trade flows of exporting and importing countries—2016. 


Exporting Country 1 Importing Country ? 
No of No. of Volume of No. of No. of Volume of 
Zeros Sectors Trade Zeros Sectors Trade 
(Average) (Average) 3 (Average) (Average) ? 
Albania 1 29.92 23.13 4 44.23 56.45 
Algeria 5 19.86 361.43 1 59.76 559.18 
Argentina 0 68.10 664.04 0 66.25 644.57 
Australia 0 82.84 2113.11 0 86.77 1997.42 
Austria 0 113.23 1666.76 0 98.65 1768.56 
Bangladesh 0 43.22 405.29 0 54.71 519.80 
Belarus 1 49.51 244.57 1 56.95 320.01 
Belgium 0 122.77 4603.78 0 99.25 4027.18 
Bolivia 6 23.07 83.28 0 53.66 99.96 
Bosnia 
and 1 45.65 64.60 0 58.48 106.00 
Herzegovina 
Brazil 0 100.31 2118.84 0 77.94 1729.46 
Brunei 14 14.75 58.14 8 37.76 38.07 
Bulgaria 0 89.08 295.96 0 71.45 364.34 
Cameroon 2 26.52 41.96 2 51.89 72.83 
Canada 0 98.23 4197.00 0 104.77 4834.90 
Chile 0 60.04 693.79 0 76.98 694.66 
China 0 130.71 22,833.99 0 102.27 14,133.64 
Colombia 0 58.28 400.26 0 67.92 508.16 
en. 1 26.84 112.88 1 57.90 99.93 
Croatia 1 72.98 152.94 1 66.71 261.80 
Cyprus 0 44.45 31.49 1 60.98 102.73 
le 0 110.51 1802.08 0 89.69 1742.08 
Denmark 0 109.57 962.87 0 87.53 980.58 
Ecuador 0 42.61 224.42 1 55.24 183.33 
Egypt 0 70.36 235.48 0 72.34 776.39 
Estonia 0 72.23 174.91 3 68.80 216.22 
Finland 0 92.75 650.48 0 83.23 701.39 
France 0 126.05 5611.48 0 112.11 6771.50 
Gabon 4 15.36 49.61 2 37.81 23.82 
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Table 3. Cont. 


Exporting Country ! Importing Country ? 
Country Nooi No. of Volume of No. of Volume of 
Zeros Sectors Trade Sectors Trade 
(Average) (Average) ? (Average) (Average) > 
Germany 0 131.96 15,483.99 0 110.35 11,814.79 
Greece 0 88.57 304.74 1 77.51 505.66 
Hong Kong 1 45.46 300.79 0 74.01 1994.14 
Hungary 0 99.75 1208.76 1 77.86 1124.46 
Iceland 2 39.18 62.71 0 63.59 86.55 
India 0 117.40 2359.89 0 87.02 3260.21 
Indonesia 0 96.73 1826.42 0 75.07 1572.90 
Ireland 0 80.13 1522.31 0 77.33 913.11 
Israel 1 74.54 656.21 2 77.23 691.78 
Italy 0 127.47 5075.28 0 103.11 4444.54 
Japan 0 94.27 7333.62 0 81.77 6237.91 
Kazakhstan 0 31.86 361.28 2 63.60 351.79 
Kenya 0 35.65 41.95 1 61.18 184.10 
Kyrgyzstan 10 12.57 10.25 8 38.82 102.11 
Latvia 0 71.41 146.84 5 63.66 244.06 
Libya 9 9.22 79.92 6 37.55 110.83 
Lithuania 0 83.61 294.75 1 69.59 320.08 
Luxembourg 0 65.42 147.45 1 64.98 240.54 
Macedonia 0 41.07 67.39 0 57.35 86.54 
Malaysia 0 96.60 2801.93 0 78.41 1961.72 
Malta 0 44.55 64.81 2 59.42 153.65 
Mexico 0 94.42 4733.66 0 85.04 4176.41 
Morocco 0 62.06 285.29 0 67.54 467.06 
Netherlands 0 132.02 5100.69 0 132.53 4717.41 
New Zealand 0 60.70 356.48 0 79.12 395.50 
Nigeria 2 30.19 403.34 1 63.77 403.90 
Norway 0 80.25 1046.71 0 89.70 870.16 
Pakistan 0 67.01 217.04 0 65.30 521.35 
Paraguay 3 20.80 97.45 6 45.72 127.23 
Peru 0 53.57 420.45 1 67.55 407.80 
Philippines 0 76.54 794.85 0 69.11 1262.09 
Poland 0 117.43 2228.53 0 91.76 2648.90 
Portugal 0 97.12 619.70 0 75.94 753.45 
Romania 0 90.61 715.00 0 76.58 877.99 
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Table 3. Cont. 


Exporting Country ! Importing Country ? 

Country No. of No. of Volume of Noof No. of Volume of 
Zeros Sectors Trade Zetos Sectors Trade 

(Average) (Average) 2 (Average) (Average) 8 
an 0 96.81 3399.83 0 89.49 2291.70 
Saudi Arabia 0 54.08 1780.50 0 74.18 1458.97 
ee 0 72.59 183.41 0 77.05 261.88 
Singapore 0 88.58 1762.58 0 87.41 1954.98 
Slovakia 0 87.31 878.82 0 76.11 898.16 
Slovenia 0 88.73 342.44 0 76.28 391.27 
South Korea 0 103.69 5482.35 0 95.00 4159.27 
Spain 0 125.80 3169.14 0 105.78 3566.98 
Sri Lanka 0 59.19 108.68 0 58.70 207.91 
Sweden 0 105.80 1594.68 0 90.05 1593.89 
Switzerland 0 110.58 3540.27 0 104.45 2758.36 
Taiwan 0 95.52 3293.25 0 78.53 2392.06 
Thailand 0 107.41 2452.01 0 88.40 1991.86 
Tunisia 0 58.31 169.82 1 58.69 239.24 
Turkey 0 111.01 1307.91 0 86.20 2042.05 
Ukraine 0 83.30 447.66 0 74.48 539.31 
ns 0 123.34 4613.78 0 100.48 7140.79 

United States 0 124.07 13,666.49 0 107.33 23,914.59 

Uruguay 0 36.55 95.34 1 57.55 126.68 
Venezuela 4 26.76 331.45 2 51.70 282.70 
Viet Nam 0 93.84 2293.67 1 74.27 2384.79 


1 The number of zeros corresponds to the potential trading partners to which each country does 
not export. Average number of sectors is calculated analyzing how many sectors are, on average, 
involved per trade flow. ? The definition of the variables for each importing country follows the 
same rationale used for exporters. 3 Millions of current dollars. Source: Table by authors. 


Despite the idea that a significant number of countries export, at the beginning 
of the period, to a vast group of other countries, contributing to a more complex 
world trade network, it is also true that there are 17 countries that do not export to 20 
or more of the remaining countries. At the top of this list, we identify the following 
cases: Brunei (59 zeros, meaning that this country does not export to 59 countries of 
the group of potential partners), Bolivia (40), Libya (39), Gabon (38), Albania (36), 
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and Cameroon (36). The simple average of the number of zeros of trade in 1968 
is 11.68. 

Moving our attention now to the analysis of the volume of trade, the evidence 
shows that in the first places are, as expected, the largest, richest, and most developed 
countries. In this context, it is possible to highlight the cases of the United States of 
America, Germany, the Netherlands (making clear the importance of ports in the 
context world trade), the United Kingdom, and Canada. 

The evidence discussed so far concerns export flows. The results for import 
flows show, however, a high overlap in terms of general conclusions. Japan is the 
only importing country that, in the first year of analysis, imported from all trading 
partners, but four other countries import from 70 partners (out of 71)—Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States of America. Only a small 
group of nine countries has more than 20 zeros in bilateral trade relationships. This 
occurs in the following cases: Ecuador (21), Bolivia (21), Vietnam (24), Paraguay (27), 
South Korea (28), Gabon (29), Bangladesh (39), Albania (40), and Brunei (41). 

Regarding the volume of trade in terms of imports, the group of countries in 
the top positions is very similar to those in the top in the case of exports, the most 
important difference being the appearance of France in the fourth position (while 
occupying the sixth position regarding exports). 

A final element presented in Table 2 is the average number of sectors involved 
in bilateral trade, which allows us to evaluate another dimension of trade inequality. 
Concerning the exporting countries, the average number of sectors ranges between 
0.9 in the case of Brunei and 117.9 in the case of Germany. Five countries—four 
European countries (Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Italy), and the 
United States of America—have an average of more than 100 sectors. In turn, nine 
countries have an average value between 57.9 and 90.3. Thirty-four countries have 
an average value below 20 while 23 of them have a value below 10. 

The relevant values for the analysis of imports are less dispersed. The United 
Kingdom—the country importing on average the vastest group of sectors—has a 
value of no more than 75.1 sectors (in a total of 147 sectors under analysis). Besides 
the United Kingdom, only Germany, the United States of America, France, Italy, 
and the Netherlands import more than 50 sectors on average. On the other hand, 
the lowest values are 7.8 (from Bangladesh) and 10.3 (Brunei). 

Comparing, in overall terms, the key facts emerging from the analysis of trade 
inequality in 1968 and 2016, i.e., analyzing Tables 2 and 3 together, some critical 
conclusions should be retained. First, regarding the number of zeros of trade, 
we identify an extraordinarily strong densification of the world trade network, 
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suggesting a progressive integration of less developed countries in that network. 
While the average number of zeros of trade in 1968 was 11.68, in 2016 the value for 
this variable decreased to 0.81, with only two countries having 10 or more bilateral 
relations without trade, namely Brunei, with 14 zeros, and Kyrgyzstan, with 10 zeros. 

Second, as expected and extensively documented in the literature, the volume 
of trade has very significantly increased over recent decades (see for instance Palan 
et al. 2020). Analyzing in more detail the ranking of countries in terms of volume of 
exports, three countries show a tremendous evolution: 


e China, rising from the 28th position in 1968 to a clear 1st position at the end of 
the time period; 
South Korea, which rose from the 55th to the 6th position; 
Mexico, rising from the 29th to the 9th position. 


Third, there is a remarkable increase in the average number of sectors involved 
in each bilateral trade relation. While at the beginning of the period the average was 
32.08, in 2016 this value dramatically increased to 74.80 sectors. 

The results for 2016 are shown in Table 3 and allow us to emphasize some other 
aspects. Starting with the number of zeros in the export flows, besides the two 
countries already mentioned, only the following countries have more than one zero 
in their export flows: Bolivia (6), Algeria (5), Venezuela (4), Gabon (4), Paraguay 
(3), Iceland (2), Cameroon (2), and Nigeria (2). Regarding import flows, only seven 
countries have zeros of trade with three or more countries. These countries are 
Kyrgyzstan, Brunei, Paraguay, Libyan, Latvia, Albania, and Estonia. A final aspect 
that should be highlighted concerns the number of sectors involved in trade. Libya 
is the only country specialized in less than 10 sectors (in terms of exports) while 
24 countries export on average less than 50 sectors. The top six (exporting on 
average more than 125 sectors) comprise the following countries: the Netherlands, 
Germany, China, Italy, France, and Spain. In turn, when we analyze the import flows, 
we conclude that 10 countries import on average more than 100 sectors, namely: 
the Netherlands, France, Germany, the United States of America, Spain, Canada, 
Switzerland, Italy, China, and the United Kingdom. 

Taking all this evidence together, the existence of strong asymmetries regarding 
the participation of specific countries in the world trade network is clear. Moreover, 
it is also obvious that the richest and most developed countries participate more and 
have stronger links with other countries than low-income countries, measured in all 
the terms investigated in this chapter, i.e., number of trade partners, volume of trade, 
and number of sectors. 
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As the goal of this chapter is to shed light on both trade integration and economic 
inequality, Table 4 provides evidence concerning the economic development levels 
of the countries in the sample to then address the correlation between the level of 
economic development and trade integration. As outlined in the United Nations’ 
World Social Report of 2020 (United Nations 2020a), for future policy strategies, it has 
to be kept in mind that advances in economic development do not necessarily lead 
to a higher level of equality within and between countries as the level of inequality 
remained rather heterogeneous for countries at the same level of development. 


Table 4. Development levels of the countries in the sample. 


Gross National Income 


Country Human Development 


Code Index (HDI) ! oe epee 1 
Albania ALB 0.785 11,886 
Algeria DZA 0.754 13,802 
Argentina ARG 0.825 18,461 
Australia AUS 0.939 43,560 
Austria AUT 0.908 45,415 
Bangladesh BGD 0.608 3677 
Belarus BLR 0.808 16,323 
Belgium BEL 0.916 42,156 
Bolivia BOL 0.693 6714 
Bosnia and Herzegovina BIH 0.768 11,716 
Brazil BRA 0.759 13,755 
Brunei BRN 0.853 76,427 
Bulgaria BGR 0.813 18,740 
Cameroon CMR 0.556 3315 
Canada CAN 0.926 43,433 
Chile CHL 0.843 21,910 
China CHN 0.752 15,270 
Colombia COL 0.747 12,938 
Cote d’Ivoire CIV 0.492 3481 
Croatia HRV 0.831 22,162 
Cyprus CYP 0.869 31,568 
Czech Republic CZE 0.888 30,588 
Denmark DNK 0.929 47,918 


Ecuador ECU 0.752 10,347 
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Table 4. Cont. 


Gross National Income 
(GNI) per Capita 


Country Human Development 


Code Index (HDI) 4 (2011 PPP USD) ! 
Egypt EGY 0.696 10,355 
Estonia EST 0.871 28,993 
Finland FIN 0.920 41,002 
France FRA 0.901 39,254 
Gabon GAB 0.702 16,431 
Germany DEU 0.936 46,136 
Greece GRC 0.870 24,648 
Hong Kong HKG 0.933 58,420 
Hungary HUN 0.838 25,393 
Iceland ISL 0.935 45,810 
India IND 0.640 6353 
Indonesia IDN 0.694 10,846 
Ireland IRL 0.938 53,754 
Israel ISR 0.903 32,711 
Italy ITA 0.880 35,299 
Japan JPN 0.909 38,986 
Kazakhstan KAZ 0.800 22,626 
Kenya KEN 0.590 2961 
Kyrgyzstan KGZ 0.672 3255 
Latvia LVA 0.847 25,002 
Libya LBY 0.706 11,100 
Lithuania LTU 0.858 28,314 
Luxembourg LUX 0.904 65,016 
Macedonia MKD 0.757 12,505 
Malaysia MYS 0.802 26,107 
Malta MLT 0.878 34,396 
Mexico MEX 0.774 16,944 
Morocco MAR 0.667 7340 
Netherlands NLD 0.931 47,900 
New Zealand NZL 0.917 33,970 
Nigeria NGA 0.532 5231 
Norway NOR 0.953 68,012 


Pakistan PAK 0.562 5311 
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Table 4. Cont. 


Gross National Income 
(GNI) per Capita 


Country Human Development 


Code Index (HDI) 4 (2011 PPP USD) 1 
Paraguay PRY 0.702 8380 
Peru PER 0.750 11,789 
Philippines PHL 0.699 9154 
Poland POL 0.865 26,150 
Portugal PRT 0.847 27,315 
Romania ROU 0.811 22,646 
Russian Federation RUS 0.816 24,233 
Saudi Arabia SAL 0.853 49,680 
Serbia and Montenegro SRB 0.787 13,019 
Singapore SGP 0.932 82,503 
Slovakia SVK 0.855 29,467 
Slovenia SVN 0.896 30,594 
South Korea KOR 0.903 35,945 
Spain ESP 0.891 34,258 
Sri Lanka LKA 0.770 11,326 
Sweden SWE 0.933 47,766 
Switzerland CHE 0.944 57,625 
Taiwan TWN = - 
Thailand THA 0.755 15,516 
Tunisia TUN 0.735 10,275 
Turkey TUR 0.791 24,804 
Ukraine UKR 0.751 8130 
United Kingdom GBR 0.922 39,116 
United States USA 0.924 54,941 
Uruguay URY 0.804 19,930 
Venezuela VEM 0.761 10,672 
Viet Nam VNM 0.694 5859 


! Data drawn from Human Development Report of the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP 2018). Source: Table by authors. 


Figure 1 shows that there is a positive correlation between per capitaincome and 
the participation in world trade (measured with the share of partners-sectors where 
there is positive trade in the total number of partners-sectors). In turn, Figure 2 shows 
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the correlation between the Human Development Index (HDI) and the participation 
in world trade. Both figures make clear that there is a positive link between the level 
of development and the participation in world trade, irrespective of the choice of 
measurement for economic development. 
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Figure 1. Development levels and diversification in trade. Source: Graphics 
by authors. 
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Figure 2. Development levels and diversification in trade. Source: Graphics 
by authors. 


4. Conclusions 


Using data from the export and import global trade network covering a period 
of five decades, this study characterizes the contours of the integration that occurred 
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among the countries in the sample (72 countries between 1968 and 1990; and 
84 countries after 1994). Significant changes occurred at several levels. One of 
the most remarkable aspects is the progressive integration of the less developed 
countries in the world trade network. In fact, when we analyze the interdependence 
among countries, this is already significant at the beginning of the period and rises 
substantially over the next fifty years. By the end of the period, there are trade 
flows among almost all pairs of countries. However, significant differences persist 
regarding the volume of trade and the number of sectors involved in trade. This 
means that an important degree of inequality is evident in the current world trade 
structure, contributing in this manner to other dimensions of inequality, including 
wealth and income inequality. 

The implications of this process are vast and profound and the debate over 
sustainable development brings new concerns into the discussion. The winners and 
losers of the previous years can change significantly as the concerns with working 
conditions and economic growth (SDG 8), gender equality (SDG 5), quality education 
(SDG 4), affordable and clean energy (SDG 7), and responsible consumption and 
production (SDG 12) become more important. 

While the focus of the current chapter was the discussion of the transformations 
occurred in recent decades, it is important to bear in mind that, as more and more 
countries actively participate in world trade and less developed countries explore 
their advantages, the structure of comparative advantages and thereby also the global 
trade structures can significantly change. 

However, another key aspect that should be taken into account is the fact that 
the COVID-19 pandemic can generate a reverse trend of globalization, making it 
even harder for the least developed countries to participate in international trade 
in the years ahead. In this context, the discussions about re-allocating production 
processes and re-shoring sensitive sectors are of greatrelevance, which can impact not 
only trade volume and specialization patterns but also influence inequality between 
countries and regions. 

The inequalities in trade that we discuss in this contribution are related to three 
dimensions of international trade that can be captured with high granularity through 
the CHELEM-INT database. This very rich set of data allows us to characterize the 
trade relations between countries over a long period of time and for a wide range of 
products. Data for around 43 million bilateral trade flows were used to produce our 
empirical evidence. Despite its advantages, this dataset has three shortcomings that 
deserve attention because of their impact on the key conclusions obtained here. Let 
us briefly explore each of them. 
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First, the number of countries considered in the empirical analysis is limited due 
to data restrictions. Moreover, in the group of countries excluded from the sample, 
there is an over-representation of less developed and poor countries, namely from 
Africa and Asia. This is important because it means that some of the countries that 
are less integrated into the world trade network are not included in the empirical 
exercise. As highlighted by UNCTAD (2019), African countries account for less than 
three per cent of both global production and trade, whereas more than 16 per cent of 
the world population live in these countries. The challenges for African countries 
in participating and benefiting from international trade are expected to be high, as 
many of the least-developed African countries mainly rely on the export of primary 
goods, with high export concentration and thus little diversification, leading to high 
volatility in trade volumes and prices due to weather conditions and the development 
of international demand. Moreover, many African countries are faced with high 
transportation costs, which further hampers economic development. The African 
countries included in our analysis belong to the group of better-integrated African 
countries with a higher level of trade diversification. Altogether, the real level 
of world trade integration is probably lower than identified in this chapter and, 
therefore, the level of trade inequality can be underestimated. 

Second, while we consider three different dimensions of world trade, another 
important aspect is not included due to data limitations: quality ranges in 
international trade flows. However, the empirical literature on international trade 
makes clear that there is an increasing trend pointing to intra-sectoral specialization, 
with more advanced countries and low-income countries specialized in different 
quality ranges within the same sectors, as occurs, for example, in the clothing and 
textile sectors (Schütz and Palan 2016). This fact contributes once again to a potential 
increase in the level of income inequality across (but also within) countries, as the 
production stages which are high-value-added and are characterized by high wages 
(e.g., design and marketing) remain in highly developed countries, whereas the 
production stages that are low-value-added and are characterized by low wages 
take place in developing countries. This amplifies the inequality and the share each 
country can earn by participating in trade in a specific sector. Inequality can however 
also rise within the countries, as low skilled workers are more at risk losing their jobs 
than high-skilled workers. 

Finally, in our empirical application, we use the simplest method to evaluate the 
existence of a given bilateral trade flow. More specifically, we assume that a given 
flow exists whenever at least one dollar is exported/imported. This of course is 
a simplification and alternative thresholds can also be considered. Following that 
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strategy, lower levels of integration and greater levels of inequality will obviously 
emerge and could be a worthy path for future research. 

Taking all these considerations together, we can easily verify that the conclusions 
emerging from our empirical analysis are very important but should be carefully 
interpreted in what regards the level of participation of less developed countries in 
the world trade network. In fact, the consideration of alternative methodological 
options implies, in almost all cases, a less favorable message in terms of trade 
integration and inequality reduction at the global level. 

Beyond these aspects, it is important to stress that the implications of the 
identified trends in terms of trade inequality on the level of income inequality 
are far from linear. Theoretical and, above all, empirical studies produced in the 
most recent decades make it clear that not all countries benefit the same amount 
from globalization. For example, this is a key conclusion of Dollar and Kraay (2004). 
In their final section, summarizing the empirical results obtained, these authors 
state that, 


we have identified a group of developing countries that have had large cuts 
in tariffs and large increases in actual trade volumes since 1980. Since China, 
India and several other large countries are part of this group, well over 
half of the population of the developing world lives in these globalising 
economies. The post-1980 globalisers are different from the rest of the 
developing world in terms of the extent of tariff cutting (22-point reduction 
compared to 10 points) and in terms of the increase in trade volume over 
the past 20 years (an increase from 16% to 32% of GDP, versus a decline 
from 60% of GDP to 49% of GDP). While growth rates of rich country 
have slowed down over the past several decades, the growth rates of the 
globalisers have shown exactly the opposite pattern, accelerating from the 
1970s to the 1980s to the 1990s. The rest of the developing world, on the 
other hand, has followed the same pattern as the rich countries. (... ) Thus, 
the globalisers are catching up with rich countries while the non-globalisers 
fall further and further behind (Dollar and Kraay 2004, F47). 


Thus, among other aspects, the existence of an active export-led development 
strategy seems to be an important contribution to promote higher growth rates, as 
highlighted by the experience of countries such as Hong Kong, Singapore, Taiwan, 
and South Korea (the four Asian Tigers), as well as China, Malaysia, Thailand, India, 
Brazil, and Mexico (see for instance, Mishra 2020). 

The aim of this chapter was to shed light on the multi-dimensional aspects 
of trade inequality. In this regard, we must be aware of the fact that we focus 
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on the role of international trade and are not able to discuss broader topics of 
inequality such as working conditions in textile factories in Bangladesh or the 
negative externalities stemming from the exploitation of lithium for the production 
of electro mobile cars in parts of South America. Social and gender aspects, human 
rights and environmental problems associated with economic integration need to 
be considered in sustainable economic policy-making. Especially the distribution 
of gains and losses from international trade between and within countries, between 
different groups of workers and between different age groups need to be tackled. 
Policy-making needs to be more aware of the fact that sustainable economic growth 
needs to be accompanied with social, economic, and political inclusion of large parts 
of the population and that many components of inequality overlap. Thus, policy 
making should not be focused on addressing one-dimensional policy goals but rather 
consider the many facets and interrelationships of inequality. This is the motivation 
behind the discussion we develop in this chapter. By introducing additional layers 
of analysis into the study of trade inequality, we enrich the knowledge available over 
a dimension of economic activity with very strong impacts on societies at large. 
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Would Open Borders Lead to Reduced 
Global and Within-Country Inequality? 


E. Wesley F. Peterson 


1. Introduction 


In 2015, United Nations member states adopted 17 sustainable development goals 
(SDG) as guides for efforts to realize a world of greater prosperity, fairness, and peace. 
The SDGs are interdependent, with progress on any one of the 17 also contributing to 
the realization of other goals. Successes in reducing poverty (SDG 1), for example, will 
also affect world hunger (SDG 2) and global health outcomes (SDG 3), among other 
goals, and these secondary impacts will feed back on poverty reduction. This review 
concerns the 10th SDG (SDG 10), which calls for reducing inequality within and 
among countries. Most debates about inequality focus on vertical inequalities, that 
is, the unequal distribution of income and wealth. Horizontal inequality, sometimes 
referred to as “existential” inequality, has to do with inequalities associated with 
personal attributes such as race, ethnicity, or gender (Therborn 2013). Inequality can 
also be studied at different geographic levels, ranging from areas within nations, 
nations themselves, geographic regions, or the world as a whole (Milanovic 2016). 
SDG 10 recognizes all of these aspects of inequality, calling for reducing global and 
within-country inequality, as well as racial and gender inequalities and recognizing 
other dimensions of inequality such as discrimination, public policies, international 
trade, development assistance, and international migration. It is this latter dimension 
that is the focus of this review, which highlights the potential for more open borders 
and support for international migration to contribute to reductions in inequality. 

The COVID-19 pandemic that began in early 2020 has had a severe negative 
impact on poverty and inequality, as well as on international migration. Border 
regulations aimed at controlling the spread of the virus have also impeded the 
movements of migrant workers and their families (Letzing 2020). Some migrants 
have been unable to return home, while others have lost their jobs and been expelled 
from the countries in which they were working (The Economist 2020b). According to 
Hashmi (2020), there were 23 million migrant workers in Arab states, many of whom 
were unable to return home when the pandemic broke out. Some migrant workers 
who have been able to continue working are employed in jobs that are essential for 
local economies but that also put them at increased risk of exposure to the COVID-19 
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virus. Much of the food supply in the United States is dependent on migrant workers 
employed in meat packing plants or as farm workers. The working conditions for 
these individuals make them particularly susceptible to devastating outbreaks of 
COVID-19 (Sengupta 2020; Jarvis 2020). According to Kerwin et al. (2020), almost 
half of the 19.8 million foreign-born workers in the United States who are working 
in jobs essential for the functioning of the economy are naturalized citizens, while 
the rest are divided almost equally between immigrants with legal residency and 
those who are undocumented. In the European Union (EU), intra-EU migrant flows 
were cut off with serious consequences for the agricultural sector and health care 
(Andriescu 2020). The essential work carried out by many migrant workers often 
cannot be accomplished remotely but rather requires their physical presence in public 
areas, increasing their risks of contracting the virus (Migration Data Portal 2020). 
Finally, the economic contraction caused by the pandemic has meant that many 
migrant workers are no longer being paid with the result that the remittances that 
are so important to their home countries have fallen significantly (Letzing 2020; 
World Bank 2020b). 

The consequences of the pandemic for international migration will almost 
certainly persist after the virus is controlled. It is possible that negative attitudes 
toward globalization will harden, leading to permanent impediments to international 
migration. On the other hand, the pandemic has revealed just how important 
immigrant workers are for the economies of recipient countries, and this could give 
rise to more generous refugee and immigration policies (Foresti 2020). Jordan (2021) 
describes regions in the United States that had been experiencing robust economic 
growth prior to the pandemic but experienced severe economic setbacks due to lower 
labor supplies as immigration declined. US population growth between 2010 and 
2020 was the slowest on record, and many regions have come to rely on immigrant 
labor (Jordan 2021). Kirisci and Denney (2020) see the possibility that the pandemic 
might encourage a new US administration to reform the country’s refugee policies, 
something that appears to be occurring under the Biden administration. While it will 
be necessary to keep the implications of the pandemic in mind for the rest of this 
paper, my focus is on the question of how international migration might contribute 
to reduced national and global inequality in a post-pandemic world. 

In the next section, general information about inequality and international 
migration is summarized as background for the discussion that follows. To fully 
grasp the potential role of international migration in reducing inequality, it is necessary 
first to clearly identify the likely benefits and costs of opening national borders to 
greater migration. Investigations of both these questions are carried out in the third 
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and fourth sections, after which studies of the impact of increased migration on global 
and within-country inequality are reviewed. The concluding section addresses some 
ethical issues related to international migration and its role in reducing inequality. 
The focus of the review in this chapter is on the recent theoretical and empirical 
literature related to inequality, international migration, and the connections between 
the two. Many of the chosen articles provide up-to-date empirical estimates of the 
impacts of international migration on within- and between-country inequality. A 
complete examination of historical debates about these issues is beyond the scope 
of this review, as the primary goal is to assess the present state of the scholarly 
conversation about them. The works selected for inclusion in this review build on 
past work and can serve as guides for policy makers and analysts seeking information 
about the current understanding of the relationships among these phenomena. 


2. The State of Global Inequality and International Migration 


There is broad agreement that economic inequality within most high-income 
countries, including inequalities of both income and wealth, began to rise in the late 
1970s, after having fallen substantially after World War II (Milanovic 2016, Milanovic 
2016, Peterson 2017b). Some have suggested that economic inequality has nearly 
returned to levels last seen during the Gilded Age or Belle Epoque of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries (Piketty 2014). The record for low- and middle-income 
countries is not as easy to characterize as it is in high-income countries. To begin 
with, there is much less information about inequality in these areas over the past 
75 years than is the case for high-income countries, making it difficult to determine 
whether longer-term inequality has been rising or falling. For more recent years, 
estimates of Gini indexes can be found, but they are somewhat sparse for many low- 
and middle-income countries. Based on World Bank (2021) estimates, the most recent 
Gini indexes for selected low- and middle-income countries and averages of the 
often-incomplete values reported for two recent periods (1990-1999 and 2000-2010) 
reflect widely divergent experiences with inequality reduction (Table 1). Latin 
American countries have long been known for high within-country inequality, but 
some of these countries appear to have realized modest improvements in recent 
years, as have a few countries in sub-Saharan Africa. On the other hand, many of the 
other countries included in Table 1 have either experienced little change in the level 
of inequality or have seen rising inequality. In addition, the current Gini estimates 
for most of these countries are high in comparison with more egalitarian countries 
such as Norway. The causes of these diverse experiences with inequality vary greatly 
from country to country but usually include government policies, the weakening of 
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labor movements, structural factors related to economic activity, assortative mating, 
globalization, and skills-biased technological change. Most analysts feel that high 
and rising levels of economic inequality are likely to have negative consequences for a 
wide range of social, economic, and personal conditions and that they are also closely 
related to other forms of inequality based on racial, ethnic, or gender discrimination 
(Peterson 2017b). This perspective would seem to inform the desire expressed in 
SDG 10 that all such inequalities be reduced. 


Table 1. Average Gini index for selected developing countries, 1990-1999, 2000-2010, 
and most recent year. 


Average of Average of 
between 1990 and between 2000 and Most Recent Year 
1999 2010 
Argentina 47.9 50.4 42.9 
Brazil 59.0 55.8 53.4 
Chile 55.8 50.4 44.4 
Honduras 54.6 56.0 48.2 
China 35.4 42.4 38.5 
India 31.7 34.9 35.7 
Indonesia 31.9 33.0 38.2 
Tran 43.6 43.5 42.0 
Pakistan 31.7 31.4 31.6 
Thailand 44.0 41.0 34.9 
Vietnam 35.6 36.9 35.7 
Cameroon 44.4 42.5 46.6 
Kenya 48.5 46.5 40.8 
Nigeria 48.4 41.6 35.1 
Senegal 47.8 40.2 40.3 
South Africa 60.0 62.3 63.0 
Zambia 52.6 51.6 57.1 
Norway 24.3 25.6 27.6 
United States 36.2 37-3 41.4 


Source: Author’s calculations based on OECD (2020c) data for Norway and the United States, 
World Bank (2021) data for all other countries. 
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Milanovic (2016) argues that global inequality “ ... can be formally considered 
as the sum of all national inequalities plus the sum of all gaps in mean incomes 
among countries” (p. 3). He notes that the future of inequality among all the peoples 
of the world will depend on how rising within-country inequality will play out 
against a world in which the disparities in average incomes among countries are 
falling. Historically, global inequality has been driven primarily by differences in 
average income levels between countries rather than by within-country inequalities, 
so as low- and middle-income countries begin to catch up, global inequality should 
decline. Real per capita income in various developing country regions expressed as a 
percentage of real per capita income in high-income countries suggests that there 
has not yet been a great deal of income convergence outside some Asian countries 
(e.g., China) where economic growth has been particularly strong (Table 2). In 2019, 
per capita income in China was about 23% of per capita income in the high-income 
countries, 30% if measured in purchasing power parity (PPP) international dollars, 
so even there, the income gap is still substantial. In all the geographic regions 
shown in Table 2 except East Asia and the Pacific, per capita income relative to that 
of high-income countries was lower in 2019 than it was in 1962. Milanovic (2016) 
believes that global inequality will persist, but he also perceives the emergence of 
a global middle class and the potential for further income convergence. As with 
economic inequality, progress in the reduction of racial and gender inequalities 
has been uneven. The 2019 Human Development Report (UNDP 2019) suggests 
that while great advances in gender equality were realized during the 20th century, 
progress has slowed in recent years. Instances of ethnic, religious, and racial conflict 
and discrimination around the world continue to be regular features on the evening 
news, as shown by the rise of the social activism embodied in such efforts as the 
Black Lives Matter movement. In many parts of the world, social conflict driven by 
racial, ethnic, religious, or class differences is a major cause of the growing numbers 
of refugees and internally displaced persons. 

As the 21st century unfolds, there is widespread popular discontent in many 
high-income countries where some people see globalization and, more particularly, 
international migration as objects of resentment and anger. Some politicians have 
exaggerated the significance of immigration and vilified immigrants for populist 
political ends. In fact, the 272 million international migrants in 2019 represented 
only 3.5% of the world’s population and many of these people were moving to 
neighboring countries rather than from low-income countries to rich countries in 
Europe and North America where immigration has become a significant issue (United 
Nations 2020). In 2016, Germany (current population of about 83 million) and the 
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United States (current population of about 327 million) both received over one million 
immigrants, and in 2018, the foreign-born population (a mix of naturalized citizens 
and legal and undocumented immigrants) in these countries made up 16% and 14%, 
respectively, of their total populations. In Australia and Switzerland, almost 30% of 
the total population is foreign-born (OECD 2020d). Under the Trump administration 
in the United States, the number of immigrants declined substantially (National 
Foundation for American Policy 2020; Kanno-Youngs 2020b). Verini (2020) reported 
that at least 8000 migrants have died in the Sonoran Desert in the Southwest United 
States as a result of that country’s immigration policies (see also Romero 2021). 
Overall, less than 4% of Earth’s inhabitants are living in countries that are different 
from the ones in which they were born (United Nations 2020). At the same time, it 
should be noted that the number of people forced to migrate as a result of climate 
change and its consequences for food security and political conflict is likely to grow 
substantially in the coming years (Lustgarten 2020; Smith and Floro 2020). 

National laws governing the number and kinds of immigrants who will be 
admitted to particular countries vary widely. Following the official end of its 
membership in the European Union (EU) on 31 January 2020, the government 
of the United Kingdom (UK) announced that after the completion of a transition 
period, overall immigration levels will be cut, and most low-skilled workers will 
be excluded in favor of immigrants with specific skills and the ability to speak 
English (Castle 2020). Jafari and Britz (2020) predict that reduced immigration in the 
aftermath of Brexit is likely to have a greater negative welfare impact in the UK than 
the expected reductions in UK-EU trade and investment flows. Along with other 
immigration programs, the US government offers an unlimited number of seasonal 
temporary visas for farm workers and a limited number of non-farm guest worker 
visas (The Economist 2020d). As noted by Hatton (2020), immigration policies are 
often crafted to serve the economic interests of the receiving country. Clearly, such 
approaches to immigration can have adverse effects in low-income countries if they 
lead to the departure of highly skilled individuals in whom the government of the 
low-income country has invested scarce resources for their education and training, a 
phenomenon known as the “brain drain”. Nussbaum (2019) is particularly critical of 
guest worker programs, which can result in a more-or-less permanent second-class 
population in the recipient country. 


1 For overviews of the Trump administration’s immigration and refugee policies, see Preston (2020) and 


The Editorial Board (2020). 
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Table 2. Per capita income in low- and middle-income countries (LM), sub-Saharan 
Africa (SSA), East Asia and Pacific (EAP), South Asia (SA), and Latin America (LA) 
as a percentage of per capita income in high-income countries, 1962-2019. 


Year LM SSA EAP SA LA 

1962 8.48 8.87 4.60 5.54 23.91 
1974 7.09 7:20 3.72 3.25 21.80 
1977 7.22 7.16 3.53 2.88 22.05 
1980 6.51 6.66 2.90 2.65 20.77 
1986 5.72 4.23 3:13 2.62 15.33 
1992 4.16 2.67 3.74 1.64 13.65 
1998 4.52 2.16 3.37 1.68 16.46 
2001 4.39 1.90 3.81 1.73 14.49 
2007 6.15 2.71 6.02 2.31 15.48 
2010 8.31 3.22 9.48 2.91 19.48 
2013 10.40 3.87 13.24 3.35 22.57 
2015 10.65 4.06 15.27 3.60 20.82 
2020 10.89 3.33 18.82 4.10 16.17 


Source: Author’s calculations based on data from the World Bank. 


In contrast, asylum policies for refugee populations are generally driven by 
humanitarian considerations and international agreements such as the 1951 UN 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, which requires that signatories 
establish procedures for determining whether a refugee qualifies for asylum as a 
result of safety concerns in the country of origin and prevents refugees from being 
sent back to places where they may have legitimate fears for their lives or well-being 
(United Nations 1951). In the United States, the Trump administration instituted 
procedures aimed at circumventing these requirements in its effort to lower the 
number of asylum cases brought before US judges as part of a general attempt to 
reduce the number of immigrants. US asylum officers strongly objected to these policy 
changes arguing that they would completely undermine US asylum procedures that 
have been in place for many years (Kanno-Youngs 2020a). Chaos at the US border as 
a result of rapid increases in asylum-seekers as the new administration took office 
in 2021 would seem to support this prediction although the Biden administration 
has undertaken a review of immigration and refugee policies in an effort to correct 
problems at the border. In addition, some of the asylum policies of the Trump 
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administration have been overturned (Benner and Jordan 2021). Hatton (2020) 
and Brell et al. (2020) note that refugee assimilation into the receiving country’s 
economic system is often more difficult than in the case of economic migrants who 
may have been admitted for their skills or may have chosen the destination country 
because of the likelihood of being able to find work. On the other hand, Rogers 
(2021) has reported that the large number of refugees from war-torn Syria and 
other countries experiencing conflict admitted to Germany in 2015 and 2016 have 
been more easily integrated into German society than has historically been the case 
with earlier waves of immigrants. According to UN data, about 29 million of the 
272 million international migrants in 2019 were refugees fleeing wars and other 
life-threatening situations. The office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) estimated that in addition to refugees seeking asylum outside 
their countries of origin, some 41.3 million people were internally displaced due to 
conflict and violence (UNHCR 2020). The distinction between refugees and economic 
migrants is often difficult to maintain as people emigrating from countries in which 
they face poverty and low standards of living (economic migrants) may be fleeing 
living conditions that are, in fact, life-threatening (Nussbaum 2019). 


3. The Benefits of Open Borders and International Migration 


Caplan and Naik (2015) report estimates that world economic output (USD 87.6 
trillion in 2019, falling to USD 84.7 trillion in 2020 as a result of the pandemic) would 
double if all restrictions on immigration were eliminated noting that “[l]abor is the 
world’s most valuable commodity—yet thanks to strict immigration regulation, most 
of it goes to waste” (ibid., p. 7). Support for this dramatic claim lies in the great 
differences in productivity associated with different parts of the world. Some of the 
differences in labor productivity between an average worker in Germany and an 
average Zambian worker are due to different levels of education and training, but 
much of the difference stems simply from the fact that workers in Germany work in 
a setting in which there is more capital, better infrastructure, less corruption, and 
more effective legal institutions. Clemens et al. (2019) estimate the ratios of the real 
wages for workers with identical skill levels in the United States and 42 developing 
countries and use this information to measure the average gain to workers in the 
low-income countries if they could migrate to the United States. Their results suggest 
that unskilled workers from the median country would increase their annual earnings 
by about USD 13,700 (purchasing power parity (PPP) international dollars). This 
higher pay reflects the greater productivity of workers in the United States, as 
compared with workers with identical skill sets in other countries. Not only would 
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open borders lead to much greater economic output, but the migrants themselves 
would realize higher living standards, and this would contribute to reductions in 
poverty and global inequality (Caplan and Weinersmith 2019; The Economist 2017, 
2019; Kennan 2014). 

Banerjee and Duflo (2019) note that unskilled migrant workers are often willing 
to perform work that native workers avoid and that they are more likely to serve as 
complements to host-country workers than as substitutes for them with the result 
that their presence is not likely to have a large impact on the wages or employment 
of unskilled domestic workers (see also The Economist 2019). They also note that 
skilled migrants increase the supply of doctors and other specialists, which may 
restrain price increases to the benefit of consumers in the receiving country, and that 
immigrants are more likely to start new businesses than natives, thereby contributing 
to economic growth in destination countries. These observations are bolstered by the 
work of Legrain (2020), who also points to the propensity of immigrants to create new 
businesses and highlights their important work in supporting healthcare systems 
during the global pandemic. Legrain (2020) also notes the fiscal contributions of 
immigrants at both local and national levels in recipient countries. Gee et al. (2017) 
analyzed the tax contributions of undocumented workers in the United States and 
found that they made significant contributions to state and local tax revenues, paying 
about 8% of their earnings to state and local governments, a greater proportion than 
the 5.4% paid by the richest one-percent of income earners. Banerjee and Duflo (2019) 
and Kennan (2014) point out that most people would prefer not to take the risk of 
moving to a foreign country so that the actual number of people who would choose 
to migrate if immigration restrictions were relaxed would be far less than the hordes 
that haunt the fevered imaginations of populist politicians. 

The most obvious benefit to those who choose to migrate is the likelihood of 
realizing increased incomes. Caplan and Naik (2015) find that an unskilled worker 
moving from Mexico to the United States will see a pay increase of 150%, while an 
unskilled Nigerian worker moving to the United States could expect to receive an 
increase of more than 1000%. McKenzie (2017) reports that studies of the migrant 
experience all find substantial income gains for people migrating from low-income 
to high-income countries. Kennan (2014) estimates that the average gain for both 
migrants and non-migrants in 40 countries with an average annual per capita income 
of USD 8633 (PPP international dollars) would be USD 10,798 (PPP international 
dollars) more than doubling their annual incomes. Migration gives rise to other 
benefits as well. Zuccotti et al. (2017) observed that the children of unskilled Turkish 
migrants in Western Europe were more likely to complete a university education 
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than similar children who remained in Turkey. Preston and Grimes (2019) find that 
males in Australia realize greater increases in earnings after migrating than females, 
but female migrants achieve higher levels of subjective well-being. 

Migration can also affect the lives and communities of those who remain in 
the country of origin as a result, in part, of remittances sent back to their original 
home. These remittances reached USD 554 billion in 2019, some 3.6 times the amount 
(USD 153 billion) of official development assistance (ODA) from the members of 
the Development Aid Committee of the OECD in that year, although they were 
expected to fall by 20% in 2020 as a result of the global pandemic (World Bank 2020; 
OECD 2020a). Margolis et al. (2015) found that migration was associated with a 
40% decrease in poverty in some regions of Algeria mainly as a result of foreign 
transfers. Binci and Giannelli (2018) show that remittances led to reduced child 
labor and increased school attendance in Vietnam, although domestic remittances 
may have had a larger impact than those from foreign sources. Theoharides (2018) 
connected increases in international migration to greater secondary school enrollment 
in several developing countries. Many emigrants do not choose to settle permanently 
in the countries to which they have migrated and those who return to their native 
country often bring skills and attitudes that contribute to that country’s development. 
Tuccio et al. (2019) find that returnees have contributed to increased efforts to bring 
about progressive social and political change in Morocco, while Docquier et al. (2016) 
argue that open emigration policies lead to more robust democratic institutions in 
developing countries. Diabate and Mesplé-Somps (2019) show that migrants who 
have returned to Mali have been influential in reducing the practice of female genital 
mutilation, an example of how international migration can contribute to reducing 
gender inequalities. 

Migration may also have favorable demographic effects in low-income countries 
with high population growth rates. Rapid population growth leads to large numbers 
of dependent children with needs for education and health services that may strain 
the capacity of local governments and communities. Population growth rates in 
sub-Saharan Africa have been around 2.8% for the past 50 years, with the result that 
children under 15 years of age made up 42.0% of the total population in 2020. This 
can be compared with areas with slower population growth such as Japan, Germany, 
the United States, or the EU where the proportions of the total population accounted 
for by this age group were 12.4%, 14.0%, 18.4%, and 15.1%, respectively, in 2020 
(World Bank 2021). According to data reported by the United States Census Bureau 
(2020), net migration from Mali in 2020 is expected to reduce the population growth 
rate from 3.3% to 2.9%, while for Somalia, the actual predicted population growth 
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rate of 2.2% is significantly lower than the growth rate of 2.7% that would prevail 
without migration. While these changes appear to be modest, small differences can 
have significant effects over time: the population of Somalia would double every 
26 years at a constant annual growth rate of 2.7%, but it would take almost 32 years 
for the population to double at a growth rate of 2.2%. 

Dependency ratios are calculated as the number of dependent people (those 
less than 15 plus those older than 64) divided by the working-age population (aged 
15 to 64). A dependency ratio of 1.00 means there is one working-age person for 
every dependent, while a value of 0.50 means that there are two working-age people 
for every dependent. Based on World Bank (2021) data, the dependency ratio for 
sub-Saharan Africa in 2020 was 0.82, and for Mali and Somalia, the ratios were 0.98 
and 0.97, respectively, compared with 0.54 and 0.55 for the United States and Germany. 
In Japan, slow or negative population growth has resulted in large numbers of older 
people and a relatively high dependency ratio of 0.69. The greater the number of 
working-age people relative to young and elderly dependents, the more resources 
will be generated to meet their needs. Of course, because most of the emigrants from 
low-income countries are adults, significant outflows of working adults could make 
it more difficult to cover the educational and healthcare costs associated with the 
large numbers of dependent children. This effect may be offset by the substantial 
remittances sent home by working migrants. 

There are also significant benefits to immigration in high-income 
countries—common destinations for migrants and refugees from developing 
countries. Population growth rates are low in most of these countries, which 
can mean a smaller labor force and slowed economic growth. GDP growth is equal to 
population growth plus growth in per capita output, so with low or zero population 
growth, the economic output can only increase in line with productivity gains, as 
reflected in per capita GDP growth (Peterson 2017a). Baker et al. (2005) suggest that 
low population growth rates are one reason economic growth is likely to remain low 
in most high-income countries in the coming years. The United States Census United 
States Census Bureau (2020) predicts that the natural population growth rate (births 
minus deaths among the resident population) in 2030 in high-income countries will 
be zero, so the only source of population growth will come from the small positive 
net migration rate of 0.2%. It was noted above that many low-income countries, 
particularly in sub-Saharan Africa, are experiencing very high population growth 
rates, leading to large numbers of children in need of educational and other services, 
which may put a severe strain on government budgets. Emigration could help to 
lower these high population growth rates, and if the migrants traveled to high-income 
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countries with low population growth, their added numbers could swell labor forces 
and contribute to greater economic growth (Jordan 2021). According to the National 
Foundation for American Policy (2020), current restrictive immigration policies in the 
United States could lower labor force growth by 35% or more. It was noted earlier 
that immigrants often work in occupations that the native population in high-income 
countries avoids. According to ERS (2020), 21% of hired farmworkers in the United 
States in the period 2014-2016 were immigrants with legal authorization to work, 
and 48% were undocumented immigrants. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
(AFBF 2020) estimated that 2012 labor shortages due mainly to immigration blockages 
cost the farm industry USD 1.3 billion and that cutting off access to undocumented 
immigrant farmworkers would cost the industry more than USD 30 billion a year. 
These costs will be dwarfed by the effects of the COVID-19 pandemic on global 
labor movements (Letzing 2020). As noted above, the pandemic has also highlighted 
the fact that many immigrants, such as those who harvest and process a country’s 
food supply, perform work that is essential for the functioning of the recipient 
country’s economy. 

International migration may also serve as an adjustment mechanism when there 
are shocks to labor markets in high-income countries. Jauer et al. (2019) investigated 
the response of migrants to labor market shocks in the EU and the United States in the 
aftermath of the Great Recession (2008-09), finding that migration had a significant 
positive impact on labor market adjustments set in motion by the economic crisis. 
Arpaia et al. (2018) studied migration flows in the European Monetary Union where 
high unemployment led to increased immigration from both within and outside 
the union. Immigrants may also have an impact on overall economic conditions 
and social relations in recipient countries. Steingrass (2018) showed that an increase 
in recent immigrants to a US state led to small but significant increases in imports 
from the immigrants’ countries of origin, as well as a small increase in US exports 
to those countries. Karkaris (2019) found that emigration from China had a strong 
positive effect on Chinese exports. In a study of immigrants from Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union, Berlinschi and Harutyunyan (2019) conclude that 
immigrants are more politically engaged, tolerant of cultural differences, optimistic, 
and willing to take risks than those who choose not to emigrate. These attributes may 
help explain why immigrants appear to be more likely to establish new businesses 
in their adopted countries and less likely to require welfare support than is the 
case for the native population (Banerjee and Duflo 2019; The Economist 2019). My 
hometown of Lincoln, Nebraska (USA) has received significant numbers of refugees 
and immigrants in recent years and has seen a substantial increase in the number of 
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ethnic restaurants and grocery stores started up by the new arrivals to the general 
benefit of food consumers across the city (see Pipher 2003). 


4. Opposition to Immigration 


Despite the many advantages to international migrants, their countries of origin, 
and the host countries where they settle, there is strong opposition to allowing more 
immigration, particularly in many high-income countries. Borjas (2015) criticizes the 
assumptions underlying the claims that open borders would lead to substantial gains 
for the world economy, arguing that most of the productivity gains would be offset by 
the costs of migration and negative externalities generated by migrants in recipient 
countries. The negative externalities identified by Borjas are the impact migrants may 
have on institutions and social relationships in the host country. Collier (2015) also 
suggests that immigrants may contribute to the erosion of the institutions that have 
driven prosperity in high-income countries. Levy (2017, p. 757) argues that migration 
from Mexico to the United States has contributed significantly to what he refers 
to as”... a well-documented decline in U.S. social capital”, and Levi et al. (2020) 
suggest that the presence of immigrants gives rise to anti-immigration sentiments 
among existing citizens, although they consider this a short-run effect. Baudasse et al. 
(2018) found it difficult to clearly delineate the effects of migration on institutions in 
either the country of origin or the destination country, calling for further research to 
more clearly identify the institutional impacts of international migration. In contrast, 
Nowrasteh (2020) reports cross-country evidence showing that immigration has no 
impact on the domestic institutions of recipient countries including those related 
to corruption, economic freedom, and culture. The contestable belief that there are 
significant social costs, as identified by the critics of immigration, is at the heart of 
populist efforts to curtail immigrant arrivals in many high-income countries. 

A common complaint in destination countries is that immigrants accept lower 
wages than native-born workers who are displaced by the influx of new workers. 
Borjas (2013) found that immigration into the United States depressed the wages of 
low-skilled workers, although it did contribute to economic growth. More recently, 
The Economist (2020c) noted that declines in US immigration in 2018 and 2019 were 
associated with higher growth in nominal wages, although there were other factors 
besides lower immigration such as relatively robust economic growth and higher 
labor demand that may have affected this outcome. Edo and Toubal (2015) showed 
that immigration to France between 1990 and 2010 resulted in a 0.6% short-run 
decrease in average wages but over the long run benefitted low-skill workers, while 
skilled French workers saw some erosion of their wages. Other analysts believe that 
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immigration generally has positive effects on income growth and productivity with a 
limited displacement of low-skilled workers (Peri 2012; Banerjee and Duflo 2019). 
As noted earlier, the work of immigrants often complements that of skilled native 
workers, allowing them to increase their productivity by focusing their efforts more 
narrowly on activities that require their greater skill sets. According to Davidson 
(2013), these observations apply to both documented and undocumented immigrants, 
as well as to those who arrive as refugees from foreign conflicts. Green (2018) was 
unable to discern displacement effects as a result of immigration to the UK, concluding 
that immigration had not resulted in lower wages for low-skilled workers. 

A related criticism of immigration is that immigrants may receive benefits from 
welfare programs paid for by the taxes of the resident population. Borjas (1999) and 
Agersnap et al. (2020) suggest that generous welfare programs in certain high-income 
countries can act as a magnet attracting low-income workers from developing 
countries. In 2019, the Trump administration issued a new rule aimed at denying 
admission to the United States to individuals with visas or legal immigrant status 
(green cards) who had received welfare benefits in the past or appeared likely to 
become a “public charge” in the future (Department of Homeland Security 2019). The 
problem with this objection is that immigrants also pay taxes and, on average, often 
pay more in taxes than they take out in welfare transfers. The Economist (2019, p. 8) 
reports that“... a typical migrant from Europe to Britain can expect to pay £78,000 
more in taxes than he receives in benefits.” Legal immigrants in the United States are 
also less likely to draw on public welfare programs than the native population, and 
while both legal and undocumented immigrants pay taxes, those without legal status 
are ineligible for public benefits other than school attendance for children (National 
Immigration Forum 2018; Gee et al. 2017). Based on OECD (2020b) data, about 75% of 
the foreign-born residents of 22 high-income members of the OECD are working age 
(between 25 and 64), 24% have university degrees, and less than 6% are unemployed. 
This suggests that most immigrants in high-income countries are gainfully employed, 
students, or retirees, with only the latter category likely to be drawing public benefits. 
There are other potential negative impacts of immigration on the economies of 
destination countries. Goel et al. (2020) find that there is a positive relationship 
between immigration flows and the size of a country’s informal sector that is largely 
exempt from government taxation with negative effects on government revenue. 
Lin and Weiss (2019) argue that high levels of immigration lead to greater wage 
inequality in the recipient country because both low- and high-skilled foreign-born 
workers are associated with gains for native workers earning high wages. 
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Some critics of immigration point to negative effects in the countries from 
which migrants have departed. Borjas (2015), for example, draws attention to the 
fact that although moving many people from low-income countries to high-income 
countries might increase global economic output, it would also lower GDP in 
the source countries by reducing their workforce. A more serious problem could 
arise if international migration removes highly skilled or highly motivated workers 
from low-income countries, leaving them with a less qualified labor force. The 
observation by Berlinschi and Harutyunyan (2019) that migrants are more likely 
to be open-minded and willing to take risks suggests that their departure would 
represent a loss to the country of origin regardless of their skill levels. This effect 
would be compounded if emigrants are more highly educated. Huh (2017) found that 
immigrants from 42 developing countries to the United States had higher education 
levels than those who remained and that higher gender inequality in the source 
country caused more highly educated women to leave. Gender effects also show 
up in Uprety’s (2019) study of the effects of emigration of skilled health workers on 
health outcomes in the country of origin. The emigration of skilled professionals 
gave rise to negative health outcomes that were more significant when the skilled 
emigrants were women. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence that the brain drain of educated and 
skilled workers can actually be of benefit to their countries of origin because it creates 
incentives for individuals in the sending country to make greater investments in 
human capital in anticipation of greater opportunities abroad. This effect is sometimes 
referred to as a “brain gain”. Batista et al. (2012) find that an increased probability 
of future emigration by an individual raises the likelihood of secondary-school 
completion. Beine et al. (2011) conclude that skilled emigration from low-income 
countries encourages greater educational attainment as long as the departure rate 
is not too high. Wolf (2014) disagrees with the brain gain hypothesis, arguing that, 
in a general-equilibrium framework, increased emigration of skilled workers has 
no impact on human capital accumulation in the country of origin. Other analysts, 
however, show that the emigration of skilled workers may give rise to greater 
educational investments as well as other socio-economic benefits. In a study of 
African migration patterns, Mountford and Rapoport (2016) observe that emigration 
bias in favor of skilled workers leads to lower growth in African populations, while 
an unskilled labor bias results in an increase in African populations. The explanation 
for this result is that a higher probability that skilled workers will emigrate in return 
for higher wages gives families an incentive to have smaller families with greater 
investment in children’s educations, whereas increased emigration of unskilled labor 
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reduces the incentive to restrain family size, as additional children may be able to 
earn more and contribute to family well-being by emigrating. 


5. International Migration and Inequality 


The effects of international migration on inequality may not always be easy to 
identify. As emigrants will usually earn higher incomes in destination countries, 
global inequality should fall as migration increases. Rodrik (2016) argues that 
removing restrictions on global labor movements might have a greater effect on 
inequality than trade liberalization, although he worries that low-skilled workers in 
the recipient countries could be adversely affected by increased immigration in those 
countries. If most international migration involves movements of skilled workers 
from low-income countries to high-income countries, global inequality should fall as 
the emigrants realize higher incomes. If the skilled emigrants had earned relatively 
high incomes in their native countries, however, their departure might lower average 
incomes in their country of origin, thereby widening the gap between high and 
low-income countries, offsetting some of the original reduction in global inequality. In 
this case, it would even be possible that inequality within the country of origin might 
fall, as the removal of the relatively high-income workers reduces disparities within 
the country. This would hardly be a felicitous outcome, however, as the more equal 
distribution of income would center on a lower average income so that the country 
as a whole would be poorer. Many other scenarios could be imagined involving the 
types of people who emigrate (low- or high-skilled workers, families), the countries 
to which they emigrate (neighboring low-income countries, high-income countries), 
the conditions surrounding their departure (refugees, economic migrants, students), 
and a host of other pertinent factors (Wellman 2019). This suggests that the impact 
of more relaxed immigration standards may be quite variable, which, of course, 
complicates the design of policies that would lower both global and within-country 
inequality as called for in SDG 10. 

A further complication in the formulation of effective policies that would 
enhance the potential for international migration to contribute to reductions in 
poverty and inequality stems from political opposition in destination countries. 
Many advocates for greater international migration recognize that whether one 
agrees with these sentiments or not, as a practical matter, they must be taken into 
account in designing immigration policies (Miller 2016; Milanovic 2019). Milanovic 
(2019) notes that because migrants differ from the indigenous population, their 
presence can undermine public support for the welfare state, which requires some 
agreement on the kind of people who deserve public assistance. As he recognizes 
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the potential benefits of international migration, he proposes that immigrants be 
granted less than full citizenship rights as a way to avoid efforts to curtail all 
immigration, thereby realizing some of the efficiencies that would stem from freer 
labor movements. He also suggests that the resident population might be more 
willing to accept immigrants if they are less likely to become permanent residents 
(Milanovic 2019). Temporary guest worker programs might be a way to accomplish 
this end, although experience suggests that temporary guest workers have a way of 
becoming more permanent residents (The Economist 2020a). Wey] (2018) argues that 
high-income countries would do well to emulate the countries of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council, which admit large numbers of migrant workers from low-income countries 
who are paid substantially less than natives doing the same kind of work. While 
this sort of approach seems to run counter to SDG 10 target 10.3 calling for the 
elimination of discrimination, such policies might help prevent the adoption of even 
more restrictive immigration policies. 

Although some low-income countries have begun to catch up with richer 
countries, global inequality is still driven primarily by differences in mean incomes 
among countries. McKenzie (2017) argues that migrants’ increased earnings in 
high-income countries lead to reductions in poverty and global inequality. He notes, 
however, that the effects of emigration on within-country inequality depend on 
who migrates, arguing that greater emigration of unskilled workers leads to greater 
reductions in poverty and inequality, while inequality may actually increase if the 
poor are prevented from taking advantage of the gains from emigration. Galiano 
and Romero (2018) show that limited emigration of skilled workers can lead to 
lower within-country inequality but that as more people invest in skills acquisition 
in response to migration opportunities, income dispersion within the country may 
increase. Their model also indicates that at higher levels of skilled emigration, 
income inequality decreases so that the relationship between the volume of skilled 
emigration and inequality is that of an inverted U. Hobbs and Jameson (2012) study 
the destinations of poor and rich migrants from Nicaragua finding that higher-income 
emigrants are more likely to move to the United States from which greater remittances 
are returned to their families, while poorer emigrants move to Costa Rica from which 
limited remittances are sent, with the result that within-country inequality increases. 

Stark and Taylor (1989, 1991) argue that decisions to migrate are driven not only 
by absolute differences in income between countries, but also by relative income 
levels in the country of origin. In analyzing migration from Mexico to the United 
States, they find that households situated at lower levels of the Mexican income 
distribution are more likely to be the source of US immigrants than households that 
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are more favorably placed in the local economy. This result suggests that emigration 
to a high-income country can lead to lower within-country inequality as poorer 
households gain from the decision of some of their members to emigrate. Borjas (1987) 
found that the earnings of immigrants in the United States with similar skill levels 
varied with conditions in their countries of origin. In particular, his results showed 
that immigrants from countries with greater income inequality than the United States 
were more likely to come from the poorer social strata in their home countries, which, 
again, might suggest an equalizing effect on that country’s income distribution. 

On the other hand, Borjas’s (1987) empirical results suggested that immigrants 
from countries with higher per capita incomes, lower inequality, and more democratic 
systems such as the countries of Western Europe had higher earnings than those 
from countries that did not fit this profile, developing countries in particular. 
Borjas (1999) also explored the idea of “welfare magnets”, which suggests that 
immigrants likely to receive welfare benefits in the destination country, will choose 
areas within that country offering the most generous benefits. In a more recent study, 
Agersnap et al. (2020) examined the welfare magnet hypothesis in Denmark, where a 
policy reducing welfare benefits for immigrants from outside the EU was introduced 
and subsequently repealed only to be reintroduced a few years later. They found 
that immigration fell substantially in response to the reduction in benefits and rose 
by a similar amount when the benefits were reinstated. It is important to note in 
this context that there is evidence that immigrants are currently less likely to receive 
welfare benefits than the native population (Banerjee and Duflo 2019). 

Hackl (2018) calls for a more expansive view of global mobility that would 
recognize the movement of people as well as social and digital mobility. Social 
mobility is defined as a movement among social classes, while digital mobility deals 
with the possibility that work will no longer be tied to particular locations. He 
notes that the effect of human mobility on inequality depends on numerous factors 
and that it is not inevitable that increased migration will lead to reduced inequality. 
Social mobility can be restricted or facilitated in either the home country or the 
destination country for those who emigrate, and Hackl believes that the extent of 
social mobility is an important element in overall inequality. Abramitzky et al. (2021) 
compared a large sample of the earnings of sons with those of their fathers, finding 
that the sons of immigrant fathers achieved greater upward mobility than sons of 
fathers born in the United States. The greater social mobility of immigrant children 
may contribute to reductions in within-country inequality. By detaching work from 
particular locations, digital mobility could make important contributions to inequality 
reduction by extending opportunities to more people and by removing the salience 
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of barriers to human movement attendant to current anti-immigrant sentiments. 
Milanovic (2019) imagines a future in which tasks can be performed anywhere on 
the globe, removing the incentives and need for international migration. 

There appears to be some agreement that more extensive international migration 
would bring significant efficiency gains through better allocation of resources around 
the world in the same way that the relatively free movement of goods, services, and 
capital currently does. The EU's recognition of such economic benefits led to the 
creation of the single market with its requirement that labor be allowed to move 
freely within the EU along with goods, services, and capital. In the United States, 
new technology made extensive petroleum deposits accessible in North Dakota, 
leading to the rapid growth of that industry, labor shortages, and higher wages. 
Many workers from other states responded by moving to North Dakota, benefiting 
from higher wages and easing the labor shortages. The same types of efficiency gains 
could be realized globally if there were fewer restrictions on international migration. 
Recognizing the caveats raised by analysts such as Borjas (2013, 2015), it still seems 
likely that more open borders would lead to greater global economic growth. It is 
well known, however, that economic growth does not automatically lead to greater 
equality. In fact, while most economists believe that economic growth is important, 
many would argue that growth needs to be complemented by policy interventions 
to ensure that the benefits of that growth are widely shared across the population 
(Milanovic 2019; Stiglitz 2019). 

The authors included in this review have found great variety in the effects of 
international migration on inequality. In many cases, the varying impacts arise in 
particular settings with circumstances that are peculiar to those times and places. 
This suggests that it may not be possible to identify a unique set of policies that 
would effectively ensure that international migration plays a constructive role in 
reducing inequality across all countries, making the design of appropriate policies 
particularly complicated. 

On the other hand, there may be some consensus that certain policies are 
unhelpful in fighting inequality. Several authors (e.g., McKenzie 2017) suggest that 
policies in recipient countries that target skilled workers in developing countries may 
actually increase inequality. De Haas et al. (2018) showed that migration policies 
around the world had become less restrictive overall but more selective targeting “ 
... high- and low-skill workers, students, and refugees” (p. 324). As noted earlier, 
the United Kingdom intends to admit only skilled workers who can speak English, 
while other countries may be more inclined to admit temporary unskilled workers 
through programs such as that of the United States for farmworkers. These policies 
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are often adopted with little regard for their effects in the immigrants’ countries of 
origin (Hatton 2020). Cavallero (2006) considers it wrong to ignore these effects, 
arguing that while every country has a right to control its borders, richer countries, 
in return, should be required to provide funding for development assistance to 
countries that produce large numbers of emigrants. SDG 10 views development 
assistance as part of the effort to reduce inequality, but it could also be seen as 
compensation for the resources expended in developing countries on education and 
health services for individuals who migrate to higher-income countries. One could 
also argue that high-income countries should open their borders to a broader pool of 
migrants rather than attempting to pick off the most highly educated and productive 
citizens of developing countries and that they should provide financial compensation 
to the countries from which these often-essential workers have emigrated for the 
educational and other investments made on their behalf by the governments of their 
native countries. 

Opposition to immigration in many high-income countries might be attenuated 
if immigrants were not granted the full range of rights offered to citizens. Weyl (2018) 
argues for arrangements similar to those found in the Gulf States where large 
numbers of immigrant workers have many fewer rights than the native population. 
Milanovic (2016) believes that unrestricted immigration with no discrimination 
between immigrants and residents is probably not politically feasible, while the 
current system of admitting some immigrants who are allegedly treated equally but, 
in fact, are classed as illegal aliens subject to great uncertainty and discrimination is 
inefficient and inequitable. He suggests that it would be preferable, as an intermediate 
position, to admit more migrants but with “ ... legally defined relatively mild 
differences in treatment of local and foreign labor” (ibid., p. 154). Becker (2011) 
proposed another way to make immigrants more acceptable to the native population. 
Similar to Milanovic (2016), Becker believes that allowing large numbers of immigrants 
to enter high-income countries is not politically feasible. To reduce the demand for 
entry by potential immigrants, he proposed charging a fee of around USD 50,000 
for entry into the United States. He argued that such a fee would be more efficient 
than quantitative restrictions (quotas) and would have the added advantage of 
ensuring that immigrants have strong commitments to eventually becoming citizens. 
Miller (2016) feels that the goal should be for immigrants to become full members 
of the societies they join, admitting, as a practical matter, that temporary migration 
would be acceptable if properly managed. However, he objects to situations in 
which a permanent group of second-class citizens is created as is the case in the 
United States where large numbers of undocumented immigrants without official 
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status and ordinary labor market protections are at the mercy of employers and a 
sometimes-capricious government. 


6. Conclusions 


Milanovic (2019) defines a “citizenship premium” as the difference in income 
between two more-or-less identical people who happen to be citizens of different 
countries. The estimate by Clemens et al. (2019) that the value of migration barriers 
between low-income countries and the United States for low-skilled men (13,700 
international dollars) could be thought of as a lower-bound measure of the annual 
value of the premium that falls to low-skilled US workers simply by virtue of their 
citizenship. Milanovic (2019) suggests that the citizenship premium is similar to 
an asset that has a value equal to the discounted stream of economic advantages 
resulting from one’s citizenship over the life of the holder. He notes that, as with 
other assets, citizenship can be bought in certain countries, and there may be different 
classes of citizens as in the United States where legal permanent residents enjoy 
many but not all of the rights—they do not have voting rights, for example—of full 
citizens. That the accident of birth should confer the ownership of such a valuable 
asset on citizens raises an important moral question: by what right do individuals 
who happen to have been born in a rich country deserve the citizenship premium 
that comes with their birth? After all, they have done nothing in particular to warrant 
this windfall, nor have those born in poor countries done anything to justify the 
citizenship penalty that accompanies their birth. 

The basis for receiving a citizenship premium is the existence of nation-states 
that have sovereignty over a territory, coupled with different national income levels. 
Some cosmopolitans question the moral relevance of national sovereignty arguing 
that our obligations to other people do not stop at the national border (Singer 2009; 
Appiah 2019). Others favor respect for national sovereignty arguing for the value 
of community and solidarity within nation-states but also believe that citizens in 
high-income countries have more extensive obligations to foreigners than actual 
practice would suggest (Nussbaum 2019; Miller 2016). Such obligations could be 
thought to arise from historical facts such as that people in high-income countries 
have generated the majority of the greenhouse gases that are warming the planet 
creating conditions that drive many low-income people into international migration 
(Burzynski et al. 2019; Lustgarten 2020). Others see national sovereignty as critical for 
human flourishing (see Miscevic 2018) but would probably not agree that egregious 
abuses of non-citizens through mistreatment of refugees at the border or exploitation 
of undocumented workers in a high-income country pass moral muster. Crafting 
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immigration policies, along with complementary policies related to foreign aid, trade, 
international finance, and in other areas, so as to encourage economic growth and 
greater equality in both recipient countries and countries of origin willbe complicated, 
but if carried out successfully, such policies could increase the potentially positive 
impacts of international migration on global- and within-country inequality, as called 
for by SDG 10. 
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in the United States: Progressive Partners to 
Reduce Inequalities 


Jordan Ayala and Clara Irazabal 


1. Introduction: Inequality in the Urban Environment 


The disciplines of heterodox economics and urban planning have advanced 
in parallel, oblivious to each other in their quest for reducing inequalities. 
A collaboration between these fields of study, we argue, would help create synergies 
and bring to realization their core emphases on social provisioning and social 
justice, respectively, making progress toward Sustainable Development Goal 10!: 
reducing inequalities. Informed by orthodox economics, however, most current 
approaches to urban planning practice reproduce, and often even exacerbate, 
historical socio-economic and environmental injustices and inequalities. The level 
of inequality in the United States is unsustainable, both in its expression as uneven 
development between regions and within cities (Bieri 2012; Gotham 2014), and 
across racial-ethnic groups (Ayala and Robinson 2020; Darity et al. 2017), expanding 
disparities in economic mobility (Saez and Zucman 2014). In the United States, while 
net productivity has grown considerably in the past 40 years, worker wages have 
been nearly flat (EPI 2019). Saez and Zucman (2014) estimate that those earning over 
USD 1.5 million per year, the top one-tenth of a percent of earners, hold an amount 
of wealth comparable to the bottom 90% of income earners. Real wage stagnation 
and unemployment generate destabilizing inequalities that shape our cities. 

As humanity becomes ever more urbanized, the urban environment is an 
ever more effective place in which to intervene to reduce inequalities. However, 
many of the urban policy interventions with the intended result of reducing 
inequalities are paradoxically perpetuating them. We discuss how this is the 
case in the context of US housing policy—particularly as it pertains to the role of 
underlying racial-ethnic and socio-spatial inequality in generating uneven housing 
outcomes—where the very policies claiming to be progressive expand existing 


1 Goal 10. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Available online: https: //sdgs.un.org/goals/ 


goal10 (accessed on 23 May 2021). 
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group-based and place-based inequalities (Dawkins 2020a). We explore ways to 
overcome this paradox by illustrating how heterodox economics and urban planning 
in practice could synergistically reinforce their respective disciplinary aspirations to 
speed up a transition to a more equitable world. In doing so, we point out how calls 
for a Jobs Guarantee program, derived from heterodox economics,? together with 
the support of locally based planning initiatives and a Homes Guarantee program, 
could bring us much further than we have come before toward reducing inequalities. 

Both the Jobs Guarantee and Homes Guarantee are proposals necessarily 
established and funded at the federal level, which need grounding in local 
communities. Progressive planning around the globe has long experimented with 
local initiatives for equitable and sustainable cities (Angotti 2011; Angotti 2020; 
Goldsmith 2016; Irazabal 2009b; Irazabal 2018; Koh et al. 2020). The more of 
these local initiatives we can put to work together with Jobs Guarantee and Homes 
Guarantee programs, the more robust they would become with respect to mitigating 
inequalities in general, and the housing crisis in particular. This is where planning can 
contribute to the implementation of policies rooted in heterodox economics. Planning 
practitioners directly engaged in the transformation of the built environment can 
aid in proposal making and implementation in a manner sensitive to the various 
contexts of communities and places. While this exploration is situated in the political 
economy of the contemporary US, it is also relevant for communities outside of the 
US. Proposals from the rest of the world could inspire policy experimentation in 
the US, and proposals in the US can inform the rest of the world (see Angotti 2020; 
Ghosh 2014; Irazabal and Angotti 2017; Tcherneva 2013, 2020). 

Securing the right to a home and a job, two basic economic rights with 
international precedents,’ are vital steps toward reaching SDG 10 targets. To achieve 
necessary levels of “income growth among the bottom 40% of the population” 
(SDG 10.1); “social, economic, and political inclusion of all” irrespective of social 
identity or status, including a reduction in the “proportion of people living below 


Three such heterodox approaches to the discipline of economics are (i) post-Keynesian; (ii) 
institutionalists (both approaches including economists working under the framework of modern 
monetary theory) who have consistently made calls for a greater role for fiscal policy to achieve full 
employment of workers who would take a job (Forstater 2006; Murray and Forstater 2013; Fullwiler 
2007; Tcherneva 2020; Whalen 2019; Wray 2020); (iii) those developing stratification economics who 
call for a jobs guarantee and emphasize the program as a step toward addressing racial disparities in 
the US (Aja et al. 2018; Darity 2005; Darity et al. 2017; Darity and Mullen 2020). 

3 In the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (U.S. G.P.O 1949), Article 23 calls for the right to 
employment with just and favorable working conditions and protections against unemployment, 
while Article 25 references the right to housing as a part of an adequate standard of living. 
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50 per cent of median income” (SDG 10.2); equal opportunity and a reduction of 
“inequalities of outcome” (SDG 10.3), and an increase of the worker share of GDP 
(SDG 10.4) will require a commitment to universal, legally enforceable economic 
rights. In the Millennium Development Goals, the right to employment was situated 
as an objective “for both its intrinsic and instrumental value,” not tied to the 
goal of economic growth as in SDG 8 (Frey and MacNaughton 2016). Still, both 
documents stop short of calling for the right to homes or jobs for all as a goal in 
itself. While particular nation-states, regions, and localities are more appropriate 
scales for planning and implementation, there still exists a need for the declaration 
of international human rights and their alignment with social and economic policies. 

SDG 10.3 specifies the elimination of discrimination through laws, policies, 
and practices. Addressing inequality within cities also rests on actions that address 
group-based, socio-spatial advantages offered to dominant groups and those spaces 
they inhabit. Social identity-based discrimination, contemporary and historical, 
underlies the development of our cities. In the US, the isolation of white communities 
through private practices supported by federal policy has resulted in extensive 
racial-ethnic segregation (Gotham 2014). Housing policies continue to deliver 
advantages for whites built on the oppression of and extraction from Black, Latinx, 
and immigrant communities in cities across the US (Irazäbal and Farhat 2008; 
Garay-Huaman and Irazabal 2020). Notably, SDG 10.4 recognizes the responsibility 
of nations to act to implement “fiscal, wage and social protection policies.” Jobs 
Guarantee and Homes Guarantee programs provide a meaningful step forward 
toward reducing inequality and securing universal economic rights. 


2. Synergies between Heterodox Economics and Urban Planning: From 
Alienation to Allies for Reduced Inequalities 


Conceptual frames from neoclassical economics such as profit and utility 
maximization, land and housing commodification, and externalities are incorporated 
and naturalized uncritically within the urban planning discourse and practice 
(Stein 2019; Foglesong 1986). Informed by conventional economics, current 
approaches to urban planning practice often fail to provide for just provisioning of 
urban environments and exacerbate historical socio-economic and environmental 
injustices and inequality (Angotti 2011; Angotti et al. 2020). Planning practitioners, 
directly engaged in the transformation of the built environment, all too often rely 
on or feel trapped around the logic of market-centric neoclassical economics. This 
state of affairs is both unsustainable and avoidable (Letelier and Irazabal 2018). 
Our cities hold untapped potential to help us solve some of the most enduring 
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challenges the world faces, such as eliminating poverty and reducing inequality, and 
some of the emerging challenges defining our era, such as climate change (IPCC 
Special Report 2018). Yet, paradoxically, the socio-economic and environmental 
policy approaches present in our cities often both compound and concentrate these 
challenges. These conditions are sustained to a great extent because of the type of 
planning and economics relied upon. This chapter problematizes the naturalized 
economic assumptions that support conventional planning and proposes that a 
purposeful integration of heterodox economic thinking into urban planning can help 
us overcome this paradox and inch us closer to the realization of the right to housing 
and the right to the city for all inhabitants. 

Conventional planning too often operates as if neoclassical economics were 
the only game in town to provide the rationale and the policy instruments of 
urban interventions. Yet, economic assumptions are social constructions. There 
is nothing natural or immutable about them. Economics is a contested discipline 
with alternative traditions. While a dominant neoclassical economics approach is at 
the field’s core, heterodox economics—including post-Keynesian, Marxian, original 
institutionalist, ecological, stratification economics, and feminist economics—hold 
a larger promise to assist planning in the delivery of the just city (Beneria 1995; 
Fainstein 2013; Marcuse 2017). However, thus far, heterodox economics and urban 
planning have largely advanced in parallel, oblivious to each other in their quest for 
reducing inequality, resulting in their untapped potential synergies. 

In the United States, urban planning’s code of ethics states that its practitioners 
should promote the public interest, be conscious of the rights of others, particularly 
the most disenfranchised, and seek social justice (AICP Code of Ethics 2020). 
Heterodox approaches to economics, on their part, align with their intent of 
redefining economics away from “the science which studies human behavior as 
a relationship between ends and scare means with have alternative uses” (Robbins 
1948, p. 15) and toward a science of social provisioning (Gruchy 1987; Jo 2011). 

The pervasive influence of conventional approaches to economics on planning 
practice is one important factor behind planning’s failure to deliver on its promise. 
Instead of more just and sustainable cities, we see the escalation of urban injustice 
and unsustainability around the world, oftentimes brought about by planning 
interventions (Foglesong 1986; Irazabal 2009a, 2009c). We argue that informing 
urban planning with theoretical and empirical work from heterodox economics can 
provide a more historically grounded understanding of the root causes of problems 
faced by our cities and the institutions that sustain them, and more importantly, 
instruments and policy ideas to overcome them. We envision the opportunity to 
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create new policies situated in comprehensive approaches to reduce social, spatial, 
and economic inequality grounded both in heterodox economics’ conception of social 
provisioning and planning’s conception of the right to the city. 

The purpose of this chapter is to highlight and interrogate the potential synergies 
between urban planning practice and a selective set of economic perspectives 
often under interrogated within planning and urban studies: post-Keynesian, 
stratification economics, and institutional economics. Critical urban studies scholars 
and geographers have built up an extensive literature critiquing conventional urban 
planning, urban and regional economic development, and neoliberal urbanism 
broadly (Peck et al. 2013; Brenner et al. 2017; Angotti et al. 2020). Urban political 
economy, critical urban studies, and critical geography broadly endeavor together 
in these critiques, while also presenting imperative policies, cases, and social 
movements to combat market-centric neoliberalism (Di Feliciantonio 2016) and 
deliver rights to the city (Brenner et al. 2017). 


2.1. Heterodox Economics and Urban Planning: A Fruitful Partnership? 


Both urban planning and heterodox economics face shortcomings on their 
own when put to the task of overcoming the challenges of contemporary cities. 
On their own, they have proven incapable of delivering policy solutions that 
lead to equitable and sustainable cities. Urban planning provides us with tools 
to make planning, policy, and project interventions for the betterment of cities 
and the people who inhabit them. However, too often, the normative stance 
found in much of the discipline’s stated goal faces barriers to its full realization.* 
Planning’s conventional focus on local and regional scales, on project interventions, 
and over-reliance on market-based solutions often impede its ability to fully promote 
public interests. While explainable in the current institutional arrangements and 
ideological hegemony of neoliberalism, this narrow planning focus inhibits a deep 
problematization, let alone transformation of the structural dynamics and institutions 
that generate inequitable outcomes. Realities of identity-based discrimination, 
income and wealth inequality, environmental degradation, and the institutions 
underlying the perpetuation of these social ills frequently remain unexplored, 
untouched, and worst yet, reified in planning practice. 


4 In the US context, the American Institute of Certified Planners (AICP) has established a code of ethics 
that centers on justice and sustainability. 
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Heterodox economics, with its emphasis on analyzing and proposing strategies 
to surpass political-economic forces generating inequalities across time and space, 
can aid in overcoming some of the shortcomings of planning practice. The 
potential is there, given that heterodox economics focuses on how society solves 
the “economic problem” of social provisioning— "the process of providing for 
the material well-being of society”—through its social relations of production, 
consumption, and distribution and the institutions through which we organize 
material provisioning (Heilbroner and Milberg 2012, p. 1; Forstater 2004). Heterodox 
economists share the endeavor to present an alternative to mainstream economic 
thought and practice of the 20th and 21st centuries. Heterodox economics, in 
its many forms, carries the common goal of explaining the social provisioning 
process (Lee and Cronin 2018). In this chapter, we emphasize the heterodox schools 
of economic thought termed post-Keynesian economics, original institutionalist 
economics, and stratification economics, all of which have made contributions to 
heterodox economics and rely on a long tradition of political economy. 

On their part, however, various strands of heterodox economics often lack 
consideration of the urban scale and a theorization of the production of space and 
the urban environment broadly (Obeng-Odoom 2016; Sheppard 2016). Economic 
analysis often lacks a meaningful interrogation of spatial relationships and conditions. 
An important exception is critical or Marxian urban political economy, which has 
often shown up in academic planning work for the critique of planning and social 
theory of urban environments “as are,” but has not sufficiently informed planning 
“as it should be” nor has it bridged the gap to planning practice (Castells 1979; 
Harvey 2009). When focused on the urban scale, there is a tendency in heterodox 
economics to focus on critique over proposal making when considering policy 
changes or institutional adjustments. Traditionally, heterodox economics primarily 
focuses on theoretical understandings of structural processes and institutional forces. 
Nonetheless, planning’s focus on real places and communities and on proposal 
making can provide heterodox economics with some much-needed grounding. 


2.2. The Promise of Partnering Urban Planning and Heterodox Economics 


Planning practice is hamstrung by its reliance on conventional approaches 
to economic theory and practice, often referred to as neoclassical economics. The 
main building blocks of the theoretical edifice of neoclassical economics are choice 
(preferences), rational individual agents (consumers maximize utility and firms 
maximize profits), competition (supply, demand, and the price system), equilibrium, 
and scarcity (Glaeser 2008). The combination of these elements generates theoretical 
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and empirical social constructs that neither capture the complexity of social reality 
nor generate analyses and policy prescriptions outside of those with the market as a 
catch-all solution to economic problems. 

Those working from the perspective of neoclassical economics are often unable 
to generate a compelling understanding of urban environments or a way of acting 
on them capable of addressing historical injustices and generating effective policies 
to redress the uneven and unsustainable developmental status quo (O’Connor 1989). 
One salient example of this is urban economics’ over reliance on the concept of spatial 
equilibrium. Glaeser (2008, pp. 2-3) states: “[t]he economic approach to cities starts 
with the assumption that locations are chosen and that those choices are not entirely 
irrational,” and this process generates, he adds, “the most important concept in urban 
or regional economics: the spatial equilibrium.” Spatial equilibrium is represented 
mathematically as an objective function to be maximized, subject to some restrictions. 
Using the concept, Glaeser (2008, p. 165) arrives at the conclusion that “urban poverty 
is evidence of urban strength ... cities are poor because poor people choose cities, not 
because cities make people poor.” This mathematical-deductivist method is not only 
unrealistic, but it has hardly any explanatory power (Lawson 2003; Sheppard 2016). 
At its worse, it can have perverse effects. Reliance on approaches based on 
neoclassical economics leads planning practitioners to focus almost exclusively on 
market-based policy interventions—placing faith in the market to generate socially 
optimal equilibrium outcomes at the urban scale. 

From a planning standpoint, there are many worrisome implications that emerge 
from relying upon neoclassical economics. Given the ubiquitous influence of the 
notion of scarcity, we selectively focus on it briefly. As mentioned before, the aim 
of neoclassical economics is to determine the optimal allocation of scarce resources. 
The assumption is that, given humans’ unlimited wants and needs and the limited 
number of available resources, it is impossible to fulfill all our material demands. 
Thus, scarce resources must be allocated optimally. There are, however, two major 
problems of contemporary economies conceived through the lens of scarcity. On the 
one hand, the current system of production and consumption is causing ecological 
devastation (IPCC Special Report 2018); on the other, the great majority of the 
world’s population has not reached a decent level of material provision, with uneven 
outcomes across groups and places. 

In contrast to the scarcity approach, heterodox economics concerns the study of 
the social provisioning process—“an emergent system of socio-economics activities 
that generate an array of surplus goods and services needed to sustain households 
and their social relationships, and thus society as a whole” (Lee and Cronin 2018, 
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p. 36). Itis a pluralistic and often interdisciplinary approach to the study of economics. 
A social provisioning approach focuses on group-based analysis and collective action 
instead of the methodological individualism found in neoclassical economics. This 
approach directly relates to the shift among critical urban scholars since the 1960s, 
moving away from the supposed scientific rigor of a positivist methodology that 
avoided normative statements in favor of developing scholarship that explored 
normative concepts of justice and equity (Fainstein 2013). Neoclassical economics 
embraces an objectivity pretense, whereby “values are obscured by the attempt to be 
a value-free science” (Dugger 1996, p. 32). 

Defining economics as the science of the social provisioning process has major 
implications for theorizing both economics and planning, and for devising planning 
interventions. Reconciling planning’s divergent priorities would not be conceived as 
forced trade-offs between economic growth, ecological sustainability, and social 
justice, as it is commonly perceived (Campbell 1996). Instead, it would open 
up a different paradigm that can be built on the grounds of pluralist heterodox 
economics, from which different strategies for reducing inequality in cities can be 
comprehensively pursued. 

In the often-cited article on the “planner’s triangle”, economic, environmental, 
and equity planning objectives are theorized under the notion of conflicting, although 
potentially complementary, interests (Campbell 1996). There is competition between 
economic-environmental, economic-equity, and environmental-equity goals. While 
Campbell attempts to explain the sometimes complementary nature of these interests, 
underlying these potential conflicts is a notion of competition, which obscures what 
would be possible if planners were to incorporate the notion of social provisioning. 
At the core of what Campbell calls the “divergent priorities of planning” are not 
just the conflictual relations of different disciplinary languages (e.g., environmental, 
economic, and political) and the divergent planning objectives emanating from them. 
Instead, there is a deeper ideological challenge that goes beyond interdisciplinary 
misunderstandings. It is an epistemological and ontological stand that extols a 
restrictive notion of competition as a fundamental feature of human relations. 
However, the “fiscal constraints” limiting the ability of planners to pursue their 
disciplinary goals gain nuance and can be rethought in light of the work of heterodox 
economics (Campbell 1996; Kelton 2020; Wray 2020). Planners do not need to divide 
themselves between the competing interests within the “planner’s triangle” in the 
manner described by Campbell. 

Heterodox economics and urban planning have a shared concern for providing 
the necessary goods and services that allow social reproduction and the well-being 
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of households, societies, and cities. The social provisioning approach provides the 
umbrella to connect both disciplines, and to critically deconstruct the developmental 
status quo, uncover naturalized developmental myths that sustain it, and propose 
progressive urban development alternatives that could improve the living conditions 
of marginalized urban communities and attain equity and sustainability (Irazabal 
2021; Metawala et al. 2021; Todorova 2013). A refocus of the “economics” of urban 
planning away from market-centric foundations toward the more holistic approaches 
found in heterodox economics and the unifying concept of social provisioning can 
support planners’ efforts to address socio-spatial inequalities present in our cities 
and neighborhoods. 

Below, we focus our discussion on housing because of its central place in 
both heterodox economics and urban planning. Both disciplines emphasize the 
human right to housing as a central aspect of promoting healthy cities. Housing is a 
material requirement for sustaining socially defined acceptable standards of living, 
and it is a key goal of urban planning to address housing needs. We also focus on 
housing because, in US urban environments, there is a direct connection between 
place-based and group-based inequality in the form of low-wealth, low-income, 
immigrant, and racialized communities chronically lacking access to safe and 
affordable housing. We consider housing policy in the context of the wider needs for 
community development (e.g., food access, health services, employment, commercial 
development, nearby amenities, access to credit, etc.) that support local residents. 


3. What Is Required for the Equitable Provision of Housing as a Human Right? 


Our current planning and economic institutions create and maintain qualitative 
and quantitative housing deficits (Cohen 2019; Timmer et al. 1994). Even when 
decision makers act progressively with the intent of addressing the housing deficit, 
within the current paradigm they can only partially address its symptoms (i.e., add a 
few affordable housing units here and there, usually for the upper-income and 
middle-income classes and little, if anything, for the income- and wealth-poor 
groups). The trend toward a greater share of high-skill jobs (Rodriguez-Pose and 
Storper 2019) and high-end housing construction in urban centers (Joint Center for 
Housing Studies 2019, 2020) makes the status quo more unsustainable. Pushing 
low-income housing cost-burdened residents out of urban centers generates a dearth 
of workers required to keep cities functioning, longer commute times, and greater 
burdens on infrastructure and the environment, among several other negative 
effects. Addressing these symptoms, planners and policymakers have little room to 
maneuver before upsetting market principles and the powerful stakeholders that 
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benefit from them. Thus, what is implemented to create affordable housing under 
these conditions is often too little, too late. Not only has this maintained the status 
quo, but it has widened the gap between the haves and have-nots, compounding 
the crisis. 

In order to avoid these spiraling down dynamics, we would need to move 
beyond considering housing as a commodity and exclusively material provisioning 
process and redress the institutional forces preventing the implementation of policies 
to realize in tandem the right to safe and affordable housing and the right to the city 
for all urban residents. Envisioning the provisioning of these rights will require that 
we change our urban economics paradigm, scaling up and broadening the scope of 
housing policy to encompass systemic investments in people and places. 

For example, supported by urban planning and heterodox economics, a Homes 
Guarantee program, coupled with policy proposals for a Jobs Guarantee program, can 
move us toward these goals. A Homes Guarantee that centers the right to housing 
through social housing provision, support for municipalities to house displaced 
peoples, regulation and policing of developments and landlords, greater control over 
housing outcomes to tenants facing housing insecurity, etc. shows promise when 
coupled with efforts to reduce growing income and wealth inequality (Austin 2019; 
Di Feliciantonio 2016; People’s Action 2019). A Job Guarantee program would further 
support the equitable and sustainable development of communities that have faced 
disinvestment (Wisman 2010). During the COVID-19 pandemic-induced economic 
crisis, in June 2020, nearly one-third of workers filed for unemployment benefits. 
At the same time, nearly one-third of households in the US were unable to make 
rent payments. In times of crisis and economic upheaval, a Jobs Guarantee program 
would provide wages and economic stabilization, allowing families to stay in their 
homes and shelter in place during a public health crisis. 

Within a Jobs Guarantee program, unemployed and underemployed workers 
would be given the opportunity to earn a living wage with benefits, which the existing 
market will not or cannot provide without requirements for minimum education 
level or skills, means testing, or time limits (Icherneva 2020). Above and beyond 
its role in generating jobs, the Jobs Guarantee program places participation over 
alienation as an automatic stabilizer during swings in the business cycle. The price 
anchor of an employer of last resort program replaces the role of unemployment to 
generate economic and price stability (Wray 2020). Labor and housing policy should 
aim at providing for the rights to employment and housing in tandem. 
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Even when the official unemployment rate is below the problematic 
conventional conception of the “natural rate of unemployment” in the US today,” 
working-class wage growth has been stalled for 40 years (EPI 2019; CRS 2019). A Jobs 
Guarantee program would disproportionately benefit those who have been the least 
successful at securing work that pays a living wage, provides a benefits package, 
and affords the opportunity for economic mobility. The program can be designed in 
such a way so as to provide residents of marginalized places with on-the-job training 
and jobs that meet the skills and needs of local residents, providing public service 
employment to the community in which they live and doing so while generating 
environmentally sustainable cities (Forstater 2006). 

A Homes Guarantee program would entail durable investments to support 
those lacking the right to housing, providing safe, healthy, accessible, and affordable 
homes for all. Informed by existing social housing programs in other countries, calls 
for a Homes Guarantee program propose congressional legislation to build 12 million 
homes for those facing an extreme housing cost burden, paying over 50% of their 
income to rent (People’s Action 2019). This is accomplished through a public option 
for housing, social housing, owned and operated by municipal governments and a 
USD 200 billion Community Control and Anti-Displacement Fund to give grants to 
local governments to re-house displaced people, regulate exploitative developers, 
and provide communities with the resources necessary to build alternative ownership 
models, such as resident-run co-ops and community land trusts (CLIs) that support 
true community control. (People’s Action 2019, p. 14) 

This would entail the construction of new housing units and reinvestment in 
existing public housing. 

Proposed benefits of a Homes Guarantee program include reduced hospital 
and psychiatric admissions and incarceration rates, more mixed-income residential 
communities, environmentally sustainable development and decarbonization, 
increased social cohesion in neighborhoods, accessible workforce development and 
employment opportunities, healthier homes, and displacement prevention. These 
provisions would “improve education, health, and employment prospects for tens of 
millions of people” (People’s Action 2019, p. 19). These programs are an investment 
in our people and communities, akin to those created in the United States in the 
post-WWII period. Economic rights are also at the center of the enduring struggle 


5 The natural rate of unemployment or non-accelerating inflation rate of unemployment (NAIRU) 


makes a positive rate of unemployment a central policy goal, codifying the severe social costs of 
unemployment (Galbraith 1997). 
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for civil rights in the US—the March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, Sadie 
Alexander’s calls for economic justice through a Jobs Guarantee (Banks 2005),° 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (U.S. G.P.O 1949), and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s proposed Second Economic Bill of Rights, all of which call for the 
recognition of legally enforceable economic rights to employment and shelter. 

Rent control, zoning regulations (e.g., city-wide independent central zoning), 
a vacant land and building tax, and square footage tax would be effective insofar 
as these policies reduce market power and speculative behavior and can create 
socially beneficial incentives to develop affordable housing. The federal government 
would tax and regulate so as to reduce speculation and price-setting behavior of 
powerful real estate development interests rather than to raise revenue to subsidize 
the building or renovation of units for affordable housing (Kelton 2020; Wray 2020). 

At the macroeconomic level, we have seen persistent levels of inflation at 
2%, although we still find primary sectors that are driving up costs in the areas 
of healthcare, energy and transportation, higher education, and housing which 
are felt widely across the economy. The role of housing in driving underlying 
pressures, especially on low-income and people of color residents, takes on even 
greater importance when we look behind the veil of aggregate inflation rates. 

As an “aggregate” problem, addressing failures of past housing policies requires 
a federal-level intervention for two reasons. First, local and state governments cannot 
be expected to generate sufficient funding for large-scale changes in the provision of 
community development through housing and employment. One of the components 
driving inflationary pressures in the macroeconomy is the shortage of productive 
capacity, which in this case refers to a shortage of viable housing units of particular 
types and in particular places. Contrary to the dominant theories of labor markets in 
economics, people are not perfectly mobile pieces of the production process who can 
move to other cities to chase lower housing prices. People are tied to communities, 
jobs, and schools in particular places. Thus, solving the housing crisis involves 
addressing the quantitative and qualitative housing gap in a way that is responsive 
to local contexts and needs, including local and regional ecological capacity, culturally 
appropriate housing types and modes of housing tenure, and housing conditions. 
Second, in addition to the context-specific demand for housing units, localities must 
contend with various forms of market power, such as zoning laws, the capture of local 


6 Sadie Tanner Mossell Alexander was the first African American economist in the United States (see 


Banks 2005). 
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political activities, monopsony or employer influence in labor markets, the absence 
of rent control, and tax-incentive power allowing powerful stakeholders to affect 
what the market will bear. Taxing, regulation, and changes in national standards 
for housing policy would ensure an equitable path forward from the housing crisis 
and the blunders in housing policy in the United States throughout the history of the 
county. 

It is within the capacity of the United States to provide decent housing for all. 
The US federal government is not facing financial or material scarcity with respect to 
housing, as the public is led to believe, but institutional and political constraints. The 
federal budget of a sovereign monetary nation such as the US does not operate in 
the same manner as a state, local, or household budget despite the prevalent myth 
that this is the case (Kelton 2020; Murray and Forstater 2013; Murray and Forstater 
2018; Wray 2020). If a state, municipality, or household spends more than it has, it 
accrues debt. This is not a sustainable way of managing affairs, and if left unattended, 
can lead to crippling financial instability and a private debt crisis (e.g., the Great 
Recession). Conversely, the US federal government issues its own currency or unit 
of account, for example, the US dollar, and the constraint of federal spending under 
this condition comes in the form of real, physical, or operational constraints, not 
financial constraints. Per our example above, the federal government would tax and 
regulate to incentivize socially beneficial behavior throughout the economic system, 
i.e., reduce speculation and price-setting behavior of powerful interests, rather than 
raise revenue to fund federal programs. This understanding of monetary, credit, and 
debt relations is a key contribution of heterodox economics to urban planning in 
general, and to ameliorating the housing crisis in particular. It means that, given 
the political will and proper management of real resource constraints, the US has all 
the financial resources necessary to address the housing deficit in the short run and 
plan for housing provisions to prevent a crisis situation from occurring again in the 
future. 

Across the globe, destabilizing levels of inequality exist in terms of access to 
core economic rights. From the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
New Deal era in the US to the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s and today’s 
Poor People’s Campaign and Movement for Black Lives in the US, there have been 
many efforts to provide legally enforceable economic rights as a precondition for 
civil rights. Aside from the moral content of arguments in support of the economic 
rights to a safe, affordable home and meaningful, living-wage employment (Dawkins 
2021), these formal declarations in the US and across the international community 
demonstrate public recognition of the right to housing and employment. The degree 
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of monetary sovereignty present in a national economy determines the degree to 
which public money can be placed in public services to deliver the core economic 
rights to employment and housing (Ndongo Samba 2020; Tymoigne 2020). In fact, 
national governments are responsible for the current exclusionary and predatory 
social contract that targets a positive rate of unemployment.’ There is no natural rate 
of homelessness, and there is no natural rate of exclusion from the social provisioning 
process via unemployment (Alessandrini 2013; Tcherneva 2020). 


Group-Based and Place-Based Inequalities 


SDG 10.3 and 10.7 emphasize the importance of eliminating social identity-based 
discrimination and ensuring the “responsible migration and mobility of people” 
through the promotion of inequality-reducing legislation, policies, and action. 
Race-ethnicity, economic security (i.e., employment, income, and wealth), and 
housing outcomes are deeply intertwined in the US. The positions people occupy 
in the system of stratification due to traits beyond their control (ascriptive 
social-identity-based inequality) and the many structural forces that underlie 
persistent group-based inequalities are tied to housing outcomes (Ellen and Steil 
2019; Taylor 2019). The 2019 Harvard Joint Center for Housing Studies report cites 
growing income inequality and diversity of housing needs from different growing 
demographic groups as key drivers of housing outcomes in the US. The effects 
of mass incarceration, growing income and wealth inequality, unemployment and 
underemployment, exposure to environmental risks, and unsafe and unhealthy 
housing are not shared evenly between groups (Bullard 2019; Gotham 2014; Taylor 
2019; Lowe et al. 2020). Growing inequalities in housing, along with fewer job 
opportunities for the working-age population, persistently high unemployment 
and underemployment in many neighborhoods, and declining per capita income 
for urban core residents, hamper the ability of low-income, low-wealth, and 
disproportionately Black, Latinx, and immigrant residents to access safe, healthy, and 
affordable housing. High-wage and high-skill jobs are on the rise in urban centers 
across the US, with high-skilled migration coinciding with a decrease in low-income 
and low-skill jobs. These structural and institutional arrangements work to maintain 
and expand housing inequality in the United States, whether or not public policy 
and zoning changes provide greater flexibility for the market-based construction 
of more housing (Rodriguez-Pose and Storper 2019), or with any narrow housing 


7 The natural or non-accelerating inflation rate of unemployment (NAIRU). 
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intervention, even one as bold as the construction of 12 million social housing units 
across the US, as advocated for by People’s Action (2019). 

Several housing-specific historical and institutional factors also curb the ability 
to address housing challenges, among which are discriminatory real estate industry 
structures and actors (McDermott and Winslow 2019), financial exclusion and 
exploitation (Desmond and Wilmers 2019; Taylor 2019), racialized conceptions 
of taxpayer status (Walsh 2018, and the reification of private property rights and 
market-based solutions to housing need (Dawkins 2020b, 2021). In cities across the 
United States, the institutional landscape includes a deficient level of policy focused 
on affordable housing; a lack of sufficient local, state, and federal funding sources; 
weak or no affordability criteria in existing housing programs; a failure to preserve 
existing affordable units; favoring high-end single-family and multi-family housing; 
movement away from public housing and little non-profit housing development; and 
a sordid history and persistence of discrimination in housing and urban development 
(Dawkins and Kim 2022; Gotham 2014; Taylor 2019). 

In this chapter, we affirm that a home is a human right that can and should 
be guaranteed through the construction of new housing and renovation of existing 
housing stock. We stress that housing interventions alone, however, are not sufficient 
to ameliorate group- and place-based inequalities in the United States. Public 
intervention to construct additional units and progressive regulatory changes around 
housing—for example, the 12 million social housing units called for in recent 
proposals for a Homes Guarantee program, along with the proposed steps for 
resident control and decommodification of housing (Homes for All Act 2019; People’s 
Action 2019)—is arguably insufficient in light of the underlying, systemic inequality 
in the United States.® 

Economic inequality lies behind the housing crisis facing the US, and without 
action to address its many facets, there is little hope of solving this crisis (Timmer 
et al. 1994). Durable housing policy interventions would need to reflect the complex 
structures of institutionalized advantage and disadvantage across social groups in 
our cities and regions (Lung-Amam and Dawkins 2020; Rugh et al. 2015). Underlying 
dominant urban policy perspectives across the US, the spatial equilibrium models 
of the housing-as-opportunity school in urban economics fail to incorporate these 
aspects (Rodriguez-Pose and Storper 2019). Conventional urban economics— while 


8 Notably, proposals for a Homes Guarantee program include reparations for decedents of 


US chattel slavery as part of comprehensive economic reforms within the Homes Guarantee 
(People’s Action 2019). 
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not fully implemented in the urban and regional landscape of the US over the past 
50 years—suggests deregulation for the market-based construction of housing and 
trickle-down filtering of housing stock as a means for solving the affordability crisis 
(Rodriguez-Pose and Storper 2019). However, it is suggested that “undifferentiated 
aggregate supply policies do essentially nothing to abate the underlying structural 
causes of the housing crisis” (Rodriguez-Pose and Storper 2019, p. 19). The current 
mix of neoliberal housing policy and short-term place-based interventions is not 
fit for the purpose of reducing inequality in our cities, and a path forward to 
realize housing as a human right would require comprehensive efforts to address 
economic inequality. 


4. How Do We Pay for It? Federally Funded Programs to Address the Housing 
Crisis in the United States 


Despite the far-reaching and cumulative impacts of a Homes or Jobs Guarantee 
program, which complicate calculating cost savings and overall financial costs 
associated with these investments in housing and community needs, several 
estimates demonstrate the feasibility of such programs in the United States (Murray 
and Forstater 2018). Paul et al. (2018) estimate the cost of a federal Job Guarantee 
program at USD 543 billion, just three percent of GDP, for the employment of an 
estimated 9.7 million full-time workers. Wray et al. (2018) estimate the need for 
a public service employment program to employ an estimated 11 to 16 million 
people (using US Bureau of Labor Statistics Q3 and Q4 2017 estimates of the 
un- and underemployed). Macroeconomic simulations of the program’s effects 
find that the program will have “substantial macroeconomic benefits while also 
having a modest direct cost and much smaller net budgetary impact,” employing 
11 to 16 million workers with an annual net budgetary effect of between 0.83 
and 1.62 percent of GDP (Wray et al. 2018). The social (and economic) costs of 
homelessness, unsafe and unhealthy housing, and related community needs such as 
those surrounding involuntary unemployment and underemployment far outweigh 
the costs of addressing these needs through durable investments (Hartman 1998; 
Tcherneva 2017). 

Job Guarantee proposals are a compelling case to reference for answering 
questions about our capacity to address housing needs for several reasons, primarily 
because such programs would address housing as more than shelter, linking them to 
supportive habitats and socio-economic structures underlying inequality in housing 
outcomes. There are many links between producing safe and healthy dwellings 
and communities and policies related to Jobs Guarantee programs, such as the 
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potential for public service employment to support the renovation, construction, 
“greening,” and maintenance of housing and habitat (Forstater 2006; Tcherneva 2017; 
Wray et al. 2018), including the work of addressing environmental hazards that 
disproportionately plague low-wealth and racialized communities, e.g., lead-loaded 
soil and financial exclusion (Hendricks and Van Zandt 2021). Second, just as labor 
force indicators show the recent recession recovery period, ongoing for many groups, 
to be longer and deeper than any downturn and recovery since the Great Depression 
(Ayala and Robinson 2020), so has been the downturn in housing. 

The 2019 and 2020 updates of Harvard’s Joint Center for Housing Studies report 
on the State of the Nation’s Housing and the State of the Nation’s Rental Housing, 
respectively, highlight a continuing deficit in the supply of housing for low- and 
middle-income households. Housing construction, in overall shortage, has been 
serving the higher end of the market in recent years. The reports cite labor shortages 
as a possible explanation, among others, for the short supply of housing. With recent 
developments in the US, many urban neighborhoods are becoming areas of stark 
contrasts. Even with the proximity to job centers in urban areas (i.e., they are located 
near central business districts), the qualitative nature of jobs available, services, and 
housing in recent decades often excludes long-time residents. Alongside urban 
core assets and employment centers, there often exists concentrated homelessness 
and a concentration of households with incomes below the federal poverty level. 
This concentration of income- and wealth-poverty leaves communities concentrated 
in many segregated urban core neighborhoods in the US more vulnerable to local 
and national economic downturns and increases housing instability and unhealthy 
housing conditions. The uneven impact of the Great Recession and sub-prime lending 
crisis on racialized groups shows this (Rugh et al. 2015). 


5. Conclusions 


The initial motivation of this study was a shared frustration by heterodox 
economists and urban planning scholars (the authors) about the failures of their 
respective disciplines to deliver in practice their goals for equitable and sustainable 
cities, and intrigue about the similarities of aims and dissimilarities of means may 
bring to their potential collaboration. We end the study with heightened hopes for 
what these hitherto estranged bedfellows can offer to progressive urban politics by 
synergistically working together. 

Current planning interventions backed by conventional market-based 
economics, even at their best, do not deliver the basic material requirements of social 
provisioning (e.g., housing) at the scale necessary to solve existing and accruing 
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deficits, and at their worst, expand socio-spatial inequalities, as they poorly attempt 
such provisioning. The patterns of wealth disparities between groups and places, 
residential isolation of marginalized groups, and concentrated unemployment and 
underemployment among residents of many urban neighborhoods highlight the 
significance of systemic discrimination and its impacts on the ability of individuals 
and groups to adequately provide for themselves. Not only are the private, 
market-oriented strategies depended upon in ever-greater degrees since the late 1970s 
woefully inadequate to redress these inequalities, but they also exacerbate them. 

More fundamentally, current planning interventions backed by conventional 
economics cannot in essence, and in principle, deliver planning’s promise of the 
right to housing and to the city and reducing inequalities. They superficially focus 
on providing “band-aids” to the symptoms of urban problems they identify, e.g., 
providing a few units of affordable housing that merely make a symbolic dent, 
if at all, to the housing crisis. These operations can only sustain the system and 
maintain the status quo, however precariously and at increasing human, social, and 
environmental costs. Such planning interventions are consciously or unconsciously 
blinded to the root causes of such problems, i.e., joblessness, poverty, wealth 
inequality, marginalization of racialized and income- and wealth-poor peoples, and 
the treatment of land and housing as commodities. 

Legal and enforceable economic rights are essential to provide economic 
security and stability, and federal Homes and Jobs Guarantee programs provide 
two reinforcing and inseparable paths to economic security. The sustainable and 
equitable implementation of Homes Guarantee and Jobs Guarantee programs has the 
potential to generate a true and lasting right to housing and to the city, building on 
the synergies of urban planning practice and heterodox economics. Urban planning 
provides insights into the material, organizational, design, and regulatory structures 
requiring adjustments for the provision of a right to housing. Heterodox economics 
illuminates the existing logic and institutions that aid and impede institutional 
adjustments and help retool them toward the provision of the right to housing and 
addressing the causes of community distress. The strategic, synergic collaboration 
between these two disciplines can transform our cities into spaces that effectively 
serve the public interest and help attain equitable and sustainable cities. 

We need a system for the equitable provision of housing to generate investments 
in communities and within groups facing housing needs and instability. This is 
within our capacity. We argue that redirecting planning’s attention to heterodox 
economics can redeem it from its lacking service to the market—at the cost of public 
interests, equity, and sustainability—and realign its energy and imagination with its 
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ethical mandates. Conversely, purposefully cultivated attention to urban planning 
by heterodox economists can provide them with the necessary grounding in existing 
communities and places that their theoretical and methodological schemes have 
often sorely lacked. Given the promising findings of this initial exploration, further 
studies of and experimentation with the synergies between urban planning and 
heterodox economics are fruitful grounds for future research and practice aimed at 
reducing inequalities. 
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Immigrant Political Subjectivities in 
New York 
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1. Introduction 


Success in achieving the broad United Nations’ Sustainable Development 
Goal 10 to reduce inequality among the marginalized, disenfranchised, and 
dispossessed cannot be had without the inclusion of the undocumented, asylum 
seekers, and refugees. One of the goal’s more specific targets is therefore to 
facilitate responsible and improved migration policies. However, counts of asylum 
applications and resettlements paint a murky picture. Szymanska (2021) reports 
that in the EU “[iln 2019, asylum applications accounted for 1371 per million 
inhabitants, while in 2010, first-time applications constituted around 418 per million 
inhabitants” (Szymanska 2021, p. 11). According to the Migration Policy Institute 
(Monin et al. 2021), in the fiscal year 2019, the United States offered asylum status to 
about 46,500 individuals, “the highest level in decades, due in part to increased asylum 
applications and the accelerating pace of adjudications” (Monin et al. 2021). However, 
during the fiscal year 2020, the United States resettled less than 12,000 refugees, in 
comparison to 70,000 to 80,000 resettled annually several years earlier and the 207,000 
resettled in 1980, the year which marks the formal beginning of the U.S. resettlement 
program (ibid.). 

In fact, despite the change from a Trump to a Biden administration, conditions 
at the southern border of the United States continue to illustrate a lack of coherent 
and humane immigration policies and persistent inequalities faced by immigrants 
(see Sandoval et al. 2021). Certainly, as Betts and Collier (2017) have convincingly 
argued, migrants deserve better than a broken refugee system. However, they also 
deserve better than to be the subject of migration studies that have tended to treat 
them as objects of analysis rather than foregrounding the political subjectivities of 
migrants, as this chapter does with respect to sanctuary cities. 

This chapter, then, evaluates the recent evidence that sanctuary cities represent, 
which is, as Bagelman has argued, a suspended state, a type of governmentalizing 
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process that traps asylum seekers into an “endless cycle of waiting and deferral” 
(Bagelman 2016, p. 39; see also Bagelman 2013) conferred by the state’s “apparatus 
of control” (Bagelman 2016, p. 42) and regimes of abeyance. Even where migrants 
resist suspension, they are faced with punitive measures that reinforce delays 
and inactivity, rendering the city still a space of suspension—a place of deficient, 
incomplete, compromised application of refuge (Georgiou et al. 2020)—and migrants 
themselves apolitical and invisible presences (Laman 2015, cited in Kuge 2019). 
Thus, researchers have questioned the extent to which immigrants in sanctuary 
cities realize appropriations of space and stake claims for the Lefebvrian right to the 
city (De Genova 2016, cited in Bagelman 2016) and have suggested the need for an 
alternate legal system rooted in the rightful presence (Vrasti and Dayal 2016; see also 
Darling and Squire 2013) that would expose the uneven relationship between the 
host and the guest (Squire and Darling 2013; see also Young 2010). 

Drawing from Attoh (2011), this chapter applies the research lessons of the right 
to the city to sanctuary contexts. Attoh argues that the right to the city represents a 
critique of urban policy as well as a critique of the broader conception of citizenship 
and that it encompasses all three generations of rights in Jeremy Waldron’s scheme: 
citizenship rights, socioeconomic entitlements, and minority rights. Particularly 
relevant for this research is the political conception of the right to the city. Following 
Dikeg (2001), Attoh (2011) argues that the right to the city is “coterminous with the 
rights of national citizenship” and that it is both a rebuke to restrictive conceptions 
of national citizenship and a form of active participation in political life, of lived 
civil society in the city. This theory envisions the right to the city as not a mere 
participatory right but, more significantly, an enabling right forged through political 
struggle. Hence, Attoh argues that the key right is not merely a right to urban space 
but rather to a politics of space that reconstitutes the city as “a space of politics”. This 
chapter focuses also on a similar conception of political rights to the city in the case of 
the undocumented, asylum seekers, and refugees, who carve political spaces in the 
city through active mechanisms of sanctuary practice detailed below. These forms of 
immigrant activism and resistance can further be seen as strides toward insurgent 
citizenship: challenging existing laws, policies, and institutions, shaping alternate 
forms of membership, and claiming rights (Holston and Appadurai 1999, cited in 
Leitner and Strunk 2014). 

This research is based on the fieldwork conducted over the period July 2017-June 
2018 with the New Sanctuary Coalition (NSC) in New York—an interfaith coalition of 
congregations, organizations, and individuals engaged ina solidarity project assisting 
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families and communities faced with detention and deportation.! The primary 
purpose of the evidence presented here—to the contrary of the noted arguments on 
the suspended state of the city of refuge—is to suggest the emancipatory potential 
of sanctuary practices in the urban environment, in spite of the fact that in many 
aspects of their lives, the undocumented must remain in the shadows. Nevertheless, 
rejecting the binary “either/or” construct that would refute the literature that doubts 
the potential of the sanctuary, this research should rather be seen in dialogue with 
Bagelman’s (2016) book Sanctuary: A Suspended State in particular, which provided 
the inspiration for this study. 

Following Tilly (1998, cited in Castafieda 2017), this research emphasizes 
relational understandings of inequality which root socioeconomic status and life 
prospects in structural arrangements at the group level. To offer only three illustrative 
examples, first, Castafieda (2017) documents the stigmatization of the undocumented 
day laborers in Long Island, New York: these begin by becoming victims of wage 
theft and end by internalizing their roles as outsiders in their community. Second, 
Palmer (2017) argues that “Black immigrants live in the crosshairs of American-bred 
anti-Black racism and anti-immigrant sentiments” (ibid., p. 120). Palmer calls for 
transformational solidarity within the Black Lives Matter and immigrant rights 
movements to address the inequalities of treatment (by the criminal justice system 
in particular) of Black undocumented immigrants. Finally, Hung’s (2019) study of 
the Eritrean squatters and their struggles for the right to public housing in Rome 
demonstrates how “sanctuary squats act as shelters for the persecuted from which to 
contest repressive governmental policies” (ibid., p. 122). 

These examples have in common the need to conceptualize active political 
subjectivities of migrants and their acts of citizenship that represent “the opening 
up of moments of potentiality in which subjects challenge inequalities and re-define 
their marginal position, by constituting themselves as claimants” (Maestri 2017, p. 6). 
As Zolberg and Woon (1999, cited in Castaheda 2017, p. 13) explain, 


immigrants do not only passively react to host decisions about structures 
of most relevance to them, but their views of how boundaries should 
be drawn, crossed, shifted, or blurred are part of the negotiations about 
boundaries. Though their voice might be muted as a function of their 
marginal position, the reinforcement of the rights of persons in liberal 
democracies, both as the result of internal political struggles and the spread 


1 See http://www.newsanctuarynyc.org/about-us-mitchell/ (accessed on 30 September 2020). 
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of universal human rights, bolsters the legitimacy of the aspirations of 
immigrant newcomers; consequently, their views on issues involving their 
welfare carry greater weight in negotiations (Zolberg and Woon 1999, cited 
in Castafieda 2017, p. 13). 


This research documents how the NSC afforded an opportunity to the 
undocumented, asylum seekers, and refugees to express their voice regarding 
their marginalized position, a symptom of deeper structures of inequality, and to 
attempt to claim, through sanctuary practices, the right to a politics of urban space. 


2. New York Policies and Sanctuary Practices of the NSC 


Sanctuary cities can be defined as places where a local government or police 
department have passed a resolution, a city ordinance, an executive order, or a 
departmental policy expressly forbidding city or law enforcement officials from 
inquiring into immigration status and/or cooperation with the Department of 
Homeland Security’s Immigration and Customs Enforcement Agency (ICE) (Filipcevic 
Cordes 2017).? Cities (e.g., New York, San Francisco) might issue municipal 
identification cards or accept foreign identification documents that allow denizens to 
access services (see Bauder 2016a). Kuge (2019) stresses the distinction between the de 
facto and de jure population that represents a challenge for municipal service delivery, 
but also an opportunity to develop urban capabilities. Rescaling of political power to 
cities opens opportunities for best practices for communal governing but also runs 
the risk of counter mobilization against cities and migrants (Kuge 2019). Regardless 
of status, sanctuary cities might pledge non-cooperation with federal authorities and 
grant “access without fear” to municipal services (e.g., “No One is Illegal”— Toronto 
2015) (Vrasti and Dayal 2016, p. 996), yet these policies can be undermined by 
local authorities and law enforcement through the governance of security that 
has “speedily traversed legislative, jurisdictional and constitutional boundaries” 
(Hudson 2019, p. 96). In contrast, substantive and strategic sanctuary policies can 
view city ordinances as forming the city’s identity and its liberal legacy, shaping places 
such as San Francisco that have “stood for protection of civil rights and[... ] not been 


? While the sanctuary city movement is international, the definition applied in the case of this research is 


focused on the data from the US, although UK and Canadian examples are included for comparison—in 
both literatures, however, sanctuary cities are seen as “a set of practices, including spatial practices” 
(Lippert and Rehaag 2013, p. 2, see also Bauder 2016a). Members of the sanctuary movement have 
voiced strong objections against immigration laws in the US, the UK, and Canada, arguing that the 
laws were unjust and complaining, for example, about the lack of appeals process in Canada (see 
Michels and Blaikie 2013). 
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afraid to do the right thing even in the face of a legal challenge” (Villazor 2010, p. 597). 
These policies confer recognition and entail forms of inclusion of denizens as local 
citizens (Villazor 2010) and are motivated by local conceptions of justice, rather 
than international human rights or cosmopolitan ideals (Varsanyi 2006, cited in 
Laman 2015). In this view, sanctuary cities can be seen as loci of local citizenship 
for undocumented immigrants, encouraging their participation in political life, their 
economic, social, and cultural contributions to the local community, their eligibility for 
services such as health care, education, social and mental health services, and police 
protection, and other privileges in spite of their status (see Villazor 2010). Importantly, 
as Bau (1994) has argued, ordinances such as San Francisco’s Sanctuary City do not 
interfere with the enforcement of federal immigration law, and there are no reported 
instances of the physical prevention of the efforts of federal immigration enforcement 
by local officials (Bilke 2009). As Bauder (2016a) has emphasized, immigrants in 
sanctuary cities “remain vulnerable to detection, detention, and deportation by US 
federal immigration authorities” (ibid., p. 177). While the authorities have a legal 
right to enter churches to seek immigrants, they have nevertheless typically not 
engaged in such actions because of the special moral and public status of religious 
institutions (Yukich 2013). 

Cities are vital for solving the refugee crisis and represent more than “the 
junction boxes for international interactions at the local level” (Clark 2008, cited in 
Bagelman 2016, pp. 70-71) but constitute arenas of institutional intervention framed 
by powerful political rhetoric, as can be seen in the case of New York City. In August 
2003, New York City passed Executive Order 41 that would prohibit city employees 
from disclosing confidential information (including that of immigration status) in 
all cases except when the individual was wanted for non-immigration crimes or 
is a known terrorist (O’Brien et al. 2017). Further, a 2014 New York City Council 
law limited the cooperation between police and corrections departments and the 
federal enforcement authorities (“The departments would honor a hold request 
only from a federal judge, and only if the subject had been convicted of a violent 
or serious crime” (Preston 2016)). Mayor de Blasio prominently advertised the 
country’s largest municipal identification program, pledged not to offer the obtained 
information to the federal government, and vowed to fight widespread deportations, 
stressing that the city’s free legal services were available to the undocumented 
(Medina and Bidgood 2016). Melissa Mark-Viverito, the then New York City Council 
Speaker, stated that New York, 


adopted policies that promote inclusion by reducing the barriers to accessing 
city services. One way that we do this in New York City is by ensuring 
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that our city agencies do not require a status unless necessary to assess 
eligibility for public benefits or services. We’re confident that all of our laws 
and policies fall squarely within the law and within our city’s authority, 
and we’re deeply committed to defending them. We will uphold the rule 
of law, but we will defy any attack by the [former] president to force us to 
violate the constitutional rights of our residents (Reynolds 2017). 


New York’s Eric Schneiderman, the then state Attorney General, published 
guidance to law enforcement in January that ... [stated] that the federal 
government “cannot ‘compel the States to enact or administer a federal regulatory 
program,’ or compel state employees to participate in the administration of a 
federally enacted regulatory scheme’” (Wall Street Journal 2017). Finally, while 
Congressional Representative Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez called for the abolishing of 
ICE (Bseiso 2019), current New York State Attorney General Letitia James released a 
press statement on 28 April 2020 as her critique of President Trump’s threat to limit 
coronavirus funding to sanctuary cities and states, noting that “New York is proud 
of its status as a sanctuary state that welcomes and will fight to protect its immigrant 
residents—many of whom are fighting on the frontlines to battle the coronavirus” 
(New York State Attorney General 2020). 

Yet, New York City lost a constitutional challenge in City of New York v. 
United States in which it argued that sections of the U.S. Code violated the 
Tenth Amendment of the Constitution “because they directly forbid state and 
local government entities from controlling the use of information regarding the 
immigration status of individuals obtained in the course of their official [duties]” 
(Bilke 2009, pp. 176-77; see also Ridgley 2013, p. 227). This, and the above examples, 
expose the limits of local institutional sanctuary policies and practices. Thus, just 
city theories (Fainstein 2010; Barber 2017) err when they express too great a faith 
in mayoral leadership, citing for example how local policies made a difference 
through selective recognition and redistributive programs (Fainstein 2010), or how 
mayors ought to deliberate across borders (Barber 2017). New York examples in 
fact show strong rhetoric of recognition of the rights of groups (as in the noted De 
Blasio, James, or Mark-Viverito declarations) but weak redistributive strategies to 
address urban inequalities, graphically displayed in the failed attempts to address the 
problems of homelessness and public housing during De Blasio administration. Thus, 
the scale of urban inequalities and of lacking redistributive programs trumps the 
rhetoric on sanctuary cities amidst the need to rebel against the hostile, dysfunctional 
sovereign that has defaulted on its responsibilities. The limits of city sovereignty 
are made apparent by the scale of inequalities heightened by federal disinvestment 
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in poor neighborhoods and the lack of local investment in (given the pressing 
need for) supportive affordable housing and homeless services while increasing 
investment in megaprojects, luxury developments, and privatization of public spaces 
(Filipcevic Cordes 2017). 

It is not merely disobedient would-be sovereign cities that challenge the federal 
government, as might appear from the political rhetoric by local leadership cited 
above (on the previous page) in the media; rather, this research argues that the 
grassroots sanctuary practices constitute the real domain of sanctuary and not merely 
cities branded as sanctuaries. Taking these notions a step further, Simon Behrman 
(2019) recently pointed out, in the context of municipal sanctuary declarations, that 
the movement’s politics should remain grassroots, and that when sanctuary moment 
practices are solidified in the form of official proclamations and programs, they are 
eroded, ossified, and bureaucratized. 

It is thus necessary to redefine sanctuary from the grassroots right to the city 
perspective. The narrow definition of city sanctuary policy stated above appears 
insufficient when contrasted with a more expansive notion of sanctuary practice that 
the New Sanctuary Coalition (NSC) uses and that reflects responses to the regimes of 
violence and fear. First, the NSC details three scenarios under which an immigrant 
might seek sanctuary: 


When ICE has told an immigrant who has a final order of deportation to 
report for deportation (“bag and baggage order”) on a specified date, or 


When ICE conducts a raid in a neighborhood, looking for a particular 
immigrant—one who has a final order of deportation, but has not been 
picked up because either ICE cannot find that person, or the person’s family 
will not open the door to let ICE in to seize the person, or 


When ICE is conducting raids in a particular neighborhood and an 
immigrant is afraid that he or she is, or could become, a target that 
ICE would detain. Many immigrants fear that they will be grabbed during 
a raid even if they are not a named target and may need a Sanctuary for a 
short time to calm down, to get accurate and up-to-date information, and 
to make plans (New Sanctuary Coalition, November 2016). 


Furthermore, according to participants in an NSC community meeting observed, 
the notion of sanctuary extends even beyond this and encompasses the “values that 
the sanctuary hood community [intends to bring],” which include, among others: 
“do not harm, dignity, non-violence, self-determination, safety for one-safety for 
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all, reciprocity, respeto a los derechos humanos [respect for human rights], ways 
of fighting fear, love and protect each other, liberation and autonomy, mutual 
empowerment, sovereignty [when this “value” was mentioned the community leader 
interrupted by saying, “we do not want sovereignty because of Arizona”?], pia 

building blocks that are an end in and of itself, community space, practical things 
(clothing, washing), immigration is not a separate issue—policing, incarceration, 
gentrification, sanctuary is not a little box” (Fieldwork notes, 23 August 2017). While 
several aspects of this expanded understanding of sanctuary might be useful here, this 
chapter will only emphasize the notions of “reciprocity, liberty, autonomy, and mutual 
empowerment” and their linkage with the emancipatory potential of sanctuary. In 
defining this potential, this research follows Dikeç (2001) in arguing that spatial 
justice, right to the city, and right to difference come together to form a part of 
emancipatory politics. Thus, perhaps moments in which the sanctuary allows for, at 
least a temporary semblance of the suppression of discrimination, domination, or 
repression, could be seen as “moments of emancipation” (ibid., p. 1794). Understood 
by NSC participants, sanctuary gestures precisely towards these moments, however 
fragile or uncertain they may appear at first glance—yet they are perhaps as tangible 
as “community space or practical things.” It could thus be argued that the right to the 
city in this context is less of a legal and more of a symbolic sociopolitical designation 
that might be claimed by non-citizens and social movements.? 


3. The Right to Sanctuary City 


Bauder (2016b) roots the right to the city in the notion of rightful presence (rather 
than property ownership, for example) and in the domicile principle of belonging to 
a territorial polity (ibid.). This enables the recognition of local citizen-subjecthood 
to be disabled on the national scale, requiring scale-switching, which ensures local 
expressions of belonging (Allon 2013, cited in Bauder 2016b). Bagelman (2016) 
describes pro-sanctuary arguments citing transformative powers of the sanctuary as 
a set of “fluid, open-textured” (safe) welcoming practices (ibid., p. 14) that offer a 
direct challenge to (violent) state practices. Disruptive, everyday acts of the sanctuary 
(Lippert and Rehaag 2013) can shape a culture of hospitality, challenging restrictive 


This is a reference to Arizona’s 2010 restrictive “Support Our Law Enforcement and Safe Neighborhoods 
Act” or SB 1070 bill aiming to “discourage and deter the unlawful entry and presence of aliens and 
economic activity by persons unlawfully present in the United States.” See https://www.azleg.gov/ 
legtext/49leg/2r/bills/sb1070s.pdf (accessed on 30 September 2020). 

See also Teresa Irene Gonzales’ emphasis on civic action and local elections in Gonzales (2016). 
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immigration and asylum policies (Bagelman 2016). Millner (2013) has argued that 
the actions and claims of the sans-papiers, the success of demonstrations in Paris 
in February 1997, and the calls for a campaign of civil disobedience against the 
new Debre Law, offer evidence for the “audibility of citizens’ voices” in contrast to 
the notions of “an apparently silent migrant population” (ibid., p. 67). Through 
claiming rights to the city via spatial practices, the struggles of sans-papiers further 
suggest that they can challenge predominant conceptions of their own identities 
(McNevin 2006, cited in Isin 2008). These struggles allow us to link migrant and 
urban justice movements (Vrasti and Dayal 2016) as sanctuary policies to render futile 
the distinctions between the citizen and non-citizen, “especially when the sovereign 
insistence on this distinction only serves to divide labor for the purposes of uneven 
accumulation across urban space” (ibid., p. 998). 

A criticism of sanctuaries based on evidence from the UK (including 
Bagelman’s 2016 book) highlights the bland culture of hospitality that reinforces the 
distinctions and power relations between the host and the guest, and renders access 
to city services as insufficient and the normalization of undocumented status as 
avoidance of substantive immigration reform (Vrasti and Dayal 2016). The research 
evidence presented here rather suggests that sanctuary participants ought to be 
viewed as political subjectivities who claim rights that are seen as “illegitimate” or 
“misplaced” if viewed from a statist perspective (McNevin 2006, Nyers 2008, cited 
in Squire and Darling 2013). Critiquing notions of hospitality, Squire and Darling 
(2013) argue for an alternate conception of justice that would go beyond momentary 
politics and present a disruption in statist politics through political activism and 
the social action of sanctuary that challenges the unevenness between the host 
and the guest (ibid.). Sanctuary practices could certainly go further in providing 
the undocumented, refugees, and asylum seekers the capacity to shape the urban 
commons (Vrasti and Dayal 2016), thus realizing the Lefebvrian right to the city as a 
right to appropriate and alter the urban environment. 

In “Right to the City”, moreover, Lefebvre (1996) argues that social needs have 
an anthropological foundation. “Opposed and complementary, they include the need 
for security and opening, the need for certainty and adventure, that of organization of 
work and play, the needs for the predictable and the unpredictable, of similarity and 
difference, of isolation and encounter, exchange and investments, of independence 
(even solitude) and communication, of immediate and long-term prospects” (ibid., 
147, see also Mitchell 2003). If we recall Lewis Mumford’s ([1938] 1981) notions of 
dehumanizing aspects of urban work, which make a human act similar to a machine, 
and if we can find in the postindustrial global cities of today forms of oppressive 
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work environments and conditions for those on the bottom of the socioeconomic 
ladder, for example, the lowest-paid workers, many of whom are undocumented, 
the question of their social needs becomes even more significant. Cities should be 
planned in such a manner to satisfy a full range of social needs, especially those “not 
satisfied by those commercial and cultural infrastructures” (Lefebvre 1996, p. 147). 
Lefebvre concludes regarding the potential of the city, which is arguably shared with 
the undocumented, refugees, and asylum seekers: 


[olne only has to open one’s eyes to understand the daily life of the one 
who runs from his dwelling to the station, near or far away, to the packed 
underground train, the office or the factory, to return the same way in the 
evening and come home to recuperate enough to start again the next day. 
The picture of this generalized misery would not go without a picture of 
‘satisfaction’ which hides it and becomes the means to elude it and break 
free from it. (ibid., p. 159). 


Thus, the means to elude oppression and to struggle toward a just distribution 
might include, as Mitchell emphasizes, social action (protest) but also legal actions 
and forms of appropriation of space (Mitchell 2003). The right to the city, more 
broadly, according to Lefebvre, is dependent upon a “renewed right to urban life” 
(Lefebvre 1996, p. 158), and it constitutes the urban as the “place of encounter, priority 
of use value” as, for Lefebvre, cities are importantly sites where dominant capitalist 
strategies and ideologies ought to be defeated (see also Coggin 2018; Marcuse 2012). 
Lefebvre (1996) sees the working class as the key agent for this social realization, 
and this is especially significant given that the working classes also comprise the 
undocumented. Yet, this solidarity project is insufficient and hinges upon Attoh’s 
(2011) timely call to redefine democracy in substantive terms. Attoh argues that 
“[w]ithin the radical openness of the right to the city concept, the right to the city can 
equally be a right to collective power and a right against unjust collective decisions” 
(ibid.). Moreover, the concept should allow “for solidarity across political struggles, 
while at the same time focusing attention on the most basic condition of survivability” 
(ibid.). The right to the sanctuary city is a struggle for the expansion of social 
citizenship for immigrants in the urban environment, the essential component of 
which is the attempt to expand social rights to encompass class solidarity with 
minority groups. 

Dikeg (2001) develops valuable notions of spatial dialectics of injustice (which 
also include, but do not overvalorize, just distribution) and uses the term égaliberté 
(equality-freedom) drawn from Etienne Balibar in an attempt to seek linkage with 
emancipatory movements and to overcome perceived limitations of Iris Marion 
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Young’s notion of difference. This is significant because the right to the city should 
be seen as active participation in political life, i.e., an enabling process right forged 
through political struggle that constitutes the city as a space of politics (Dikec 2001). 
While pointing to the global dynamics that affect migration, the key point here is that 
sanctuary cities shape the urban environment as the battleground for claiming group 
rights (Isin 1999, cited in Dikeg 2001) by articulating alternate ideas of membership 
based on urban residence rather than citizenship status (e.g., Varsanyi’s (2006) idea 
of grounded citizenship, Holston and Appadurai’s (1999) insurgent citizenship (cited 
in Leitner and Strunk 2014), Purcell’s (2003) call for citizenship based on inhabitance 
(cited in Ridgley 2008)—substantive urban citizenship based on democratic participation 
(Brown and Kristiansen 2009)). Notably, Maestri’s (2017) study of the Roma migrants’ 
claim-making struggles in Italy sees neither fully restrictive nor fully emancipatory 
enactments of citizenship within a campsite as “a political space where political 
subjectivities are also shaped from below, and that of an assemblage space, which 
emphasises the role of a plethora of state and non-state agencies” (ibid., p. 14). 
Urban sanctuaries can be viewed as sets of practices rather than fixed sites, yet 
they include concrete spaces that can at least temporarily attempt to provide safety 
within these territorially confined locations. Sanctuaries thus grant more fluid forms 
of hospitality (Bagelman 2016) based instead on “mobile solidarities” “which refers 
to the creation of collective political subjects through mobilisations that promote the 
physical movements of people as well as the multiple diversities that such movements 
bring about (social and economic as well as cultural and legal)” (Squire 2011, p. 292). 
In his case study of Sheffield, UK, Darling (2010 cited in Bagelman 2016) shows 
how place-based and fluid relational practices are interconnected, expanding the 
prospect of the sanctuary. Darling draws on Jacobs’ notion of “proximate diversity” to 
illuminate how sanctuary cities work through networks to create openness to diverse 
experiences enabling a more open relationality. Urban acts of sanctuary also allow 
for greater emphases on “heterogeneity, multiplicity, fluidity, and indeterminateness” 
(Czajka 2013, p. 48) as immigrants claim their right to the city and appropriate urban 
spaces. In this context, everyday routines can be laden with Lefebvrian potential, 
especially given Lefebvre’s emphasis on use value and the sociopolitical potential 
of urbanity (see Darling and Squire 2013, pp. 192, 201). The argument here is that 
the right to the city might allow the immigrants who have lost their rights and, in 
Hannah Arendt’s words (1951), “the right to have rights” (cited in Czajka 2013), to 
reclaim those rights in the urban environment. As noted above, this includes, for 
example, in the U.S., rights to municipal IDs, rights to access services and education, 
rights to appropriate urban space, and rights to assembly and participation. This 
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contests the view of migrants and asylum seekers as passive subjects (Bagelman 2016; 
see also Czajka 2013). Through acts of urban citizenship, sanctuary acts can challenge 
the monopoly of the state on sovereignty. It is in the city that the refugee can become 
“a rights bearing subject against the discourse of the state that deprives her of the 
right to have rights and be political” (Czajka 2013, p. 51); it is the sanctuary practices 
within the urban environment that can redefine the state monopoly on the political. 

The focus on sanctuary cities allows for further development of the concept of 
urban inequality in relation to the urban commons. Cities such as San Francisco have 
proven that they are “at their most politically and (arguably legally) powerful” in the 
context of redevelopment and the shaping of the city as a place of lived experience 
(Schragger 2016, cited in Foster and laione 2017, p. 3), as well as in cases of sanctuary 
jurisdictions. The starting point here is that “commodifying and privatizing our 
collective resources in cities, disproportionately harm[s] those who lack private 
resources and who most depend on public resources” yet the key issue, according to 
Foster and laione (2019), is not that of ownership, but rather of rights to access and 
appropriate space, and of stewardship over resources, which can create a constructed, 
generative commons with different degrees of capacity (ibid.). When Foster and 
Iaione emphasize that cities are “inclusive, shared, sustainable, resilient, innovative, 
democratically open and responsive to citizen needs” (ibid., p. 4), and when we take 
into considerations that cities are, however, also sites of conflict, social exclusion, 
and contain ghettoes and slums, we could argue for a new way of constructing the 
commons by taking into consideration the social, economic, cultural, and political 
contributions of the undocumented, the refugees, and the asylum seekers, contesting 
an exclusionary state. 

If a critique of the concept of “urban commons” is related to the fact that it 
leaves too much space for private actors, seeing them as equal as public actors 
(Filipcevic Cordes 2017), the undocumented, refugees, and asylum seekers should 
contribute to making the urban commons public in a manner that would address 
the problems of social exclusion. This can be accomplished through a variety of 
collaborative projects that would involve the undocumented, refugees, and asylum 
seekers such as working centers, volunteering projects, right to housing alliances and 
neighborhood grassroots efforts, educational initiatives, minimum-wage-increase 
activist groups, community gardens, digital collaboratives, and art projects, in 
addition to protests and demonstrations. What is further crucial here is the capacity 
of local government to not, in fact, police the undocumented but to implement 
resettlement policies, increase wages and ameliorate working conditions, offer access 
to health care and social services, and promote social integration, among other 
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practices (Mitnik and Halpern-Finnerty 2010). Local governments have mandated 
employment standards, regulated the domestic worker activities (including by 
indicating employee rights and employer obligations), supported worker centers 
for day laborers, provided uninsured immigrants’ access to health care, accepted 
matriculas consulares as valid forms of ID, offered municipal IDs, allowed noncitizen 
voting in local elections, etc. (see Mitnik and Halpern-Finnerty 2010). These could all 
be seen as examples of city power—the concept developed by Richard Schragger (2016) 
in contrast to the notion of local power, laden with NIMBY-ism, e.g., the local land 
use ordinances that prevent behaviors in public spaces and that have been used to 
police, even expel, immigrants from certain communities, as in the arrest of laborers 
playing soccer in Brewster, New York (Varsanyi 2010). Housing, trespassing, and 
antisolicitation ordinances can be used to constrain the undocumented right to the 
city (for example, the right to claim public spaces) and the right to work and reside 
in a community. 

The benefits of sanctuaries hinge upon seeing cities as sites of solidarity with 
strangers who shape new senses of urban belonging (see also Bagelman 2016). 
Although the notion of the stranger is itself problematic (according to Jacques 
Derrida (2000), “if one determines the other as stranger, one is already introducing 
the circles of conditionality that are family, nation, state, and citizenship” (cited 
in Young 2010, p. 541)), the origins of the conceptualization of strangers can be 
found in the Bible (see Michels and Blaikie 2013), which aligns with faith-based 
sanctuaries. The conceptualization of strangers here follows Ash Amin’s emphasis on 
negotiations of difference, as shared, collaborative new identities, in the everyday life 
of multiethnic and multicultural cities (Amin 2013; Sennett (2012) and Grosz (2011), 
cited in Amin 2013). Cities can be understood as sites of engagement and collaboration 
(Sennett 2012, cited in Amin 2013) with the stranger in everyday life. Sanctuary 
sites, especially faith-based sanctuaries, are associated with “hospitality towards 
strangers” as argued in the Book of Leviticus in the third book of the Torah: “If a 
stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” (cited in Bagelman 2016, p. 79). 
Squire and Darling (2013) caution that the notion of hospitality risks reinforcing the 
distinction between established notions and relations of the guest and the host; cities 
can instead be seen as sites of struggle and claims making for a space of refuge that 
is constantly being negotiated and contested (Young 2010). However, sanctuaries 
in this view could also carry transformative potential (Deleuze and Guattari cited 
in Bagelman 2016). Bagelman (2016) notes the tremendous creativity of asylum 
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seekers by citing the community cafe network and radio show and subsequently The 
Mapping Project— "these artistic interventions problematize the asylum seeker as 
both subject and supplicant, and challenge the ways in which asylum seekers are 
rendered emblems of victimhood” (ibid, pp. 17, 99). The argument here thus draws 
again from Bagelman’s work while emphasizing caution regarding the conclusion 
that sanctuary cities are implicated in the production of state power by pacifying the 
asylum seeker and “de-fangling], smooth[ening] out and easeling] the seriousness of 
the problem” (ibid., p. 38, see also De Genova cited in Bagelman 2016). Bagelman’s 
argument is, for the most part, limited to the condition of asylum seekers in the UK 
(although the author also includes Canadian examples) where the thesis appears 
more to reflect conditions in asylum intake centers, which at times resemble camp-like 
oppression and imprisonment. This argument should be further evaluated in light 
of the “evidence of the exclusion of asylum seekers and irregular migrants from 
the remit of integration and cohesion” that “overlooks enactments of solidarity” 
(Squire 2011, pp. 290, 292). The city-based movement in the UK is, however, more 
recent, and a distinction can be made between the more formal enactments of sanctuary 
and the disruptive everyday practices of sanctuaries (Darling and Squire 2013)—this 
distinction can be made based on the practices observed in the U.S. as well (e.g., the 
New York City fieldwork of July 2017-January 2018 with the New Sanctuary Coalition 
(NSC) discussed below). What is essential here is that sanctuaries are reinforced 
by “the proliferation of fear” (Bagelman 2016, p. 38) and indeed are a response to 
the state regimes of fear. However, the benefits of sanctuaries can outweigh their 
pacifying roles (see also Rotter’s 2010 examples of Scotland, cited in Bagelman 2016, 
p- 38). While the “reprieve from marginalization” offered by sanctuary practices 
can, however, be merely “temporary,” sanctuary practices can nevertheless represent 
important “acts of citizenship” (Vrasti and Dayal 2016, pp. 1008, 1009), which can 
entail making rights claims and speaking out against the abuses of power (see also, 
Isin 2017) from the standpoint of a refugee, an undocumented immigrant, or an 
asylum seeker as an international citizen. 

Legal traditions of sanctuaries can be traced to religious roots, as far back as 
ancient Greece. In 392 CE, Theodosius enshrined sanctuaries into law defining 
sanctuaries under specific church authority (Bagelman 2016). Moreover, in 
highlighting the linkages between religion and the city, Fustel (1864) has identified 
the city as a site of both civitas, a religious and political community and urbs, a 
place of assembly, and especially a space of sanctuary (cited in Isin 2008). Thus, 
sanctuaries were originally seen as contained, enclosed, territorially fixed social 
practices. Sanctuary means a holy, sacred place—thus opposed to the profane 
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and the secular (Bagelman 2016) but sanctuary can also be seen as a “safe haven, 
a protected space” whose boundaries are always policed (Dehaene 2008, cited in 
Bagelman 2016, p. 23). Rather than “a spatial form of protection, which implies 
‘escape to a location beyond the boundaries of society’” (Bagelman 2016, p. 24); 
however, contemporary sanctuary practices, which also involve unions such as The 
Teamsters and the AFL-CIO which see unskilled labor as “prime organizing fodder” 
(Horowitz 2018), can be seen as sites of new political working-class subjectivities that 
can potentially expand the boundaries of citizenship. 

While Bauder (2016a) has argued that sanctuary cities in the U.K. do not 
radically alter the city as a space of belonging and may be more concerned with 
the semblance of cosmopolitanism and inclusion while promoting urban neoliberal 
politics, there is also evidence that sanctuary cities intervene in the exclusionary 
discourse production of the notion of asylum seeker present in the media and in the 
national politics, alter the meanings associated with the city and its capacity to shelter 
asylum seekers, and offer asylum seekers opportunities to become active participants 
in the urban community. In the U.S., sanctuary cities have been incorporated into 
local government institutions, as noted above, moving away from their roots in 
faith-based organizing (Ridgley 2013). However, sanctuaries have also attempted 
to exert moral authority in cases where, in their view, the federal government 
had failed (see also Cunningham 1995). In emphasizing the failures of the state to 
protect vulnerable populations or claiming that the state or the police have acted 
in an inhumane manner with the refugees or the undocumented, communities and 
churches have “stepped into this role and, in doing so, claimed higher moral ground” 
(Michels and Blaikie 2013, p. 30). 

This research suggests that sanctuary cities might be able to provide an 
emancipatory space of resilience where the undocumented, the asylum seekers, 
and the refugees could claim rights to the city and challenge spaces of exclusion. 
Projects such as Mapping the City can also demonstrate that only specific spaces in 
the city can be claimed as a refuge (Young 2010, p. 536). Moreover, the “possibilities 
of refuge are struggled over not only through the formal, bureaucratic channels of 
the immigration system or the social services sector, but also through the intimate, 
lived practices of all residents of the city” (Young 2010, p. 557). 

The sanctuary movement is “place-based” but not “place-bound” 
(Bagelman 2016, p. 48), a dense network moving toward welcoming policies and 
political culture of solidarity (see also Bagelman 2016, p. 47). Following Doreen 
Massey (2005, 2007), “[s]olidarity emerges through everyday grounded and imminent 
relations of the urban, which is less a physical place than a protean way of life” 
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(Massey 2005, 2007, cited in Bagelman 2016, p. 47). The key point here is that cities 
have the potential to offer an inclusionary space for the undocumented, asylum 
seekers, and refugees, via coalitions such as the NSC in New York, which assume 
social and political responsibility for this population through concrete sanctuary city 
practices. This opening up of urban space is in contrast with a sense of containment 
that these groups experience in their lives given the statist regime’s proliferation of 
fear which governs their lives. 


4. Fieldwork with the New Sanctuary Coalition 


I conducted participant observation fieldwork in New York with the New 
Sanctuary Coalition (NSC), selected because of its significance, prominence, and 
diligence with sanctuary work, from July 2017 to June 2018, to test whether the 
sanctuary movement represented urban resistance to exclusionary statist regimes and 
to examine the ways in which it might possibly contribute to the struggles for the right 
to the city. During this period of time, I attended weekly community meetings known 
as the Assembly, vigils at the Varick Immigration Court and Jericho Walks in front of 
26 Federal Plaza, and conducted dozens of unstructured interviews and discussions 
with the participants of the sanctuary movement (selected on the basis of the snowball 
sample). Observation included active participation as a volunteer assisting with 
meetings, sharing my own immigration story, helping the efforts of the coalition, 
participating in vigils and Jericho walks, and sharing my previous research with the 
coalition. All meetings were conducted in English and in Spanish; I participated in 
both languages and received support and encouragement when speaking Spanish. 
Attendance at the meetings ranged from a few to over 30 participants; Jericho walks 
included at times a few participants to hundreds of participants. Vigils were smaller 
and included from a few to up to 10-20 participants. 


4.1. Immigrant Solidarity and Urban Residence 


Fieldwork in New York showed disrupted distinctions between the host and 
the guest. Between, that is, volunteers and “Friends”—the NSC’s term of choice for 
the undocumented or anyone else being assisted by the coalition. Fieldwork findings 
further posed strong challenges to statist politics by placing an emphasis on the 
immigrant experience and immigrant solidarity, and on the rejection of nationalism, 
of the current political regime in the US, and even of borders themselves. 

When a Friend asked volunteers to explain their motivations for helping the 
NSC, one volunteer notes, 
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I left Iran in the 1980s, we crossed illegally. We were involved with the 
immigrant solidarity work, helping other Iranians, Kurds, then worked 
closely with Salvadorians in Washington. We are not obsessed with being 
an ideal American immigrant. When you eliminate nationalism, you have 
other values that take place such as solidarity. Borders become nonsensical. 
Sanctuary is something very familiar—a place where we can create a 
community beyond the bureaucratic norms [governing] what an immigrant 
should be doing (Fieldwork notes, 20 July 2017). 


Another volunteer explains, 


I grew up with the ideal of living in a U.S. that is inclusive and equal, and 
if you were not hurting anyone you would not be punished for what you 
cannot control. Most of my ancestors were Jews and when I hear the way 
Donald Trump talks about immigrants, it reminds me of how dictators 
talked about us. I have a lot of immigrant Friends and I have come here to 
stop unfair treatment and deportations (Fieldwork notes, 20 July 2017). 


The same linkage with immigrant history, and further with U.S. and transnational 
civil rights movements, was claimed by Ydanis Rodriguez, City Council District 
10 (Washington Heights, Inwood, Marble Hill) representative, and Congressmen 
Adriano Espaillat (New York’s 13th congressional district), when discussing a physical 
sanctuary offered to Amanda Morales Guerra, a Guatemalan immigrant, in Holyrood 
Church in Washington Heights. Rodriguez notes, 


Northern Manhattan is giving permanent residence to Amanda. We have 
been built by immigrants—Jews, Irish, Italians, Germans, Dominicans, a 
real melting pot. We are a progressive community that stands for the values 
of America. Amanda came from Guatemala, the land of Rigoberta Menchu. 
We are all Guatemala now (Fieldwork notes, 18 August 2017). 


Espaillat claims, 


Amanda is a common resident in this neighborhood. History has been 
stopped by actions of common residents. Rosa Parks was just a common 
woman. Caesar Chavez was just acommon Mexican. The actions we take 
today will be historic tomorrow. This is a city of dreams and aspirations 
of immigrants (... ). Germans, Jews, Dominicans, African Americans, 
Mexicans, Irish, all settled in Washington Heights. What better place than 
this one to shelter Amanda (Fieldwork notes, 18 August 2017). 
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Fieldwork findings correspond to the previous research that shows incorporation 
into the urban environment and new claims on the city as the key to migrant 
empowerment (see Yukich 2013). The testimonies of the undocumented increasingly 
stress life in the receiving country and not political conditions in the country of 
origin (which was the case with the Central American Sanctuary Movement) (see 
Caminero-Santangelo 2013). 


4.2. Refuge as a Human Right 


Another aspect of this rightful presence can be rooted in the idea of respect 
for all human beings. When an organizer with NSC asked community members to 
engage in role-play to identify a problem, a solution, and to act out a situation, one of 
the members of the community responded: 


The problem is that Latinos are not united. We don’t care about each other. 
No hay respeto para el lugar, hay que respetar a todas las personas—respect 
for all of us, for the place where we are now, respect for what we do—para 
el lugar donde estamos ahora—respeto por lo que hago. Estoy parada aca. 
Necesito demostrar respecto para este sitio [ ... ]. I am standing here. I 
need to show respect for this place | ... ]. Hablar con personas con palabras 
destructivas para dismenuirnos y hacer nos menos. Hablar usando palabras 
destructivas nos minimizan. [Talking with destructive words diminishes 
us.] No importa el color de la piel, si uno es indocumentado o no. [The 
color of the skin doesn’t matter, whether one is undocumented or not.] Uno 
debe mostrar interés en la gente. [One has to show interest in the people.] 
¿Como representamos un santuario? [How do we represent a sanctuary?] 
Respecto a la gente cuando nos acercamos a ellos. [Respect for people when 
we approach them.] (Fieldwork notes 6 July 2017). 


Another Friend felt empowered by community participation: 


It has made me stronger. I have become a community leader. It is also 
about meeting people who care about those who have no voice (Fieldwork 
notes, 3 August 2017). 


The space that the NSC provides is, moreover, not just a physical space but a 
spiritual support space. The NSC Coalition held a meeting in which cartas de aliento 
or support letters were sent to a Friend’s 22-year-old son in detention in Texas. 


He was imprisoned when crossing the border illegally. He refused to join a 
gang in Honduras and the gang is after him. He signed his own deportation 
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papers—he was manipulated into signing as he thought that he was signing 
a political asylum application (Fieldwork notes, 3 August 2017). 


One Friend explains the significance of cartas de aliento for people in detention: 


Cuando recibi la carta de aliento [apoyo], supe que le importaba a alguien. 
[When I received a letter of support, I knew that I mattered to someone.] 
Me dio la fuerza para superar—una fuerza divina [It gave me force to 
overcome—a divine force ... —Alguien estaba pelando por mi (llorando) 
[Someone was fighting for me (crying)]. Fue un mensaje de mucha 
esperanza [It was a message of great hope.]. Un mensaje también que este 
movimiento esta creciendo [A message as well that this movement was 
growing] (Fieldwork notes, 3 August 2017). 


A volunteer translates and explains further, 


She thought that she had no value. She had lost her hope, has given up 
and then]... ]. like in a Gospel but it was real to her—somebody made 
her seem that she was important. 


(Fieldwork notes, 3 August 2017) 


As Rotter argues, sanctuaries rely upon religious frameworks which are “drawn 
upon to make sense of the predicaments; activities were undertaken to shift attention 
away from the strain of waiting; and hope, which oriented them to the positive 
modality of waiting, was carefully fostered through social interaction” (Rotter 2010, 
cited in Bagelman 2016, p. 36). Bagelman argues that sanctuary cities in the UK in 
this manner “perhaps risk providing a sort of false hope, without affecting change” 
(Bagelman 2016, p. 36). This may, however, apply to sanctuaries that remain tied 
solely to religious organizations. 


4.3. The Ethics of Sanctuary and Social Justice 


Lippert (2004) notes a progressive secularization of the sanctuary city movement 
since the 1980s, as it has increasingly moved from churches toward secular institutions 
such as universities and entire cities. During my fieldwork in New York I found that 
interfaith efforts dominated the New Sanctuary Coalition but also that secularization 
was acknowledged by the movement. 

Fieldwork on 13 July 2017 involved a walk outside 26 Federal Plaza in which 
about 50 people participated and which included a number of faith-based leaders 
and members of the Coalition. One of the members told the protesters, 
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I can't tell you how powerful the prayer is. I don’t do this [only] for justice 
but because God was a political exile [and] because of the [... ] persecution 
that people are facing around the world (Fieldwork notes, 13 July 2017). 


A Lutheran priest participating in the Jericho Walk on 3 August 2017 (in which 
about 10 people participated) outside of 26 Federal Plaza emphasized that it was not a 
“protest but a prayer—a beautiful spiritual [event]” (Fieldwork notes, 3 August 2017); 
the priest emphasized that it was an inter-faith effort (Fieldwork notes, 10 August 
2017). An Episcopal priest who participated in the accompaniment on 13 July 2017 
noted, however, that the sanctuary movement was both faith-based and secular. 
She noted a number of middle-aged Jewish women as participants in the coalition. 
“People do sanctuary work because it is an ethical thing to do” (Fieldwork notes, 
13 July 2017). Her church wanted to offer assistance to immigrants who came from 
Long Island who are farm workers, who pay $150 for a taxi ride to come to an 
ICE check-in at 4 a.m. “The church hopes to provide shelter” (Fieldwork notes, 
13 July 2017). 

At a meeting dedicated to the support of the Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals (DACA) Program, people held stretched out hands around the Dreamer (see 
Figure 1) and the organizer asked to 


rebuild our... society along the truths of justice, equality for all—we stand 
in solidarity with the Dreamers and their families. That they may feel those 
hands that care for them—in every step that we take, may we say that we 
owe them as we owe to our parents and grandparents, that we may be 
able to give our love to our new generation, that they know our care, our 
generosity (Fieldwork notes, 5-6 September 2017). 


The organizer completed the support words by saying, “may whoever God is to 
you [give you support]” emphasizing at the next meeting, 


We don’t really care about faith. We care about justice (Fieldwork notes, 
5-6 September 2017). 


The emphasis on social justice was placed by interfaith leadership in other 
meetings as well. Following a local rabbi who offered support to Amanda, a 
Guatemalan mother of three claiming physical sanctuary in an Episcopal church in 
Washington Heights, a priest offering the sanctuary to the mother stated at a press 
conference on 17 August 2017, 


This is a people’s movement. They lied to us when they said that the big 
division was going to be between people who believe in God and people 
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who do not. The big division is and continues to be between those who 
practice justice and those who do not practice justice (Fieldwork notes, 17 
August 2017). 


Figure 1. Support for a DACA recipient, New Sanctuary Coalition, New York. 
Source: Fieldwork, 5 September 2017. 
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4.4. Urban Enactments of Sanctuary, Inequality, and the Right to the City 


A vigil in front of the Varick Street Immigration Court organized by NSC 
included the following protest. Protesters pressed their hands against the wall of the 
building and uttered the names of their Friends facing deportation (see Figures 2-4). 
Then, they walked twice around the building guarded by the police which observed 
the protesters with disinterest. The organizer described the case of a 21-year-old 
father who faces possible deportation due to two old tickets for dirt bike riding and 
one for failure to appear in court. The organizer describes the fear people feel in 
the immigration court and argues that the new rules “normalize” the separation of 
families and the breaking of communities (Fieldwork notes, 6 July 2017). 

Back in the Judson Memorial Church room in Greenwich Village with about 
20 people and several children present, the organizer performed a role-play where 
participants representing “la migra” [ICE] and “el pueblo” [the people] took turns 
standing up, changing seats. When the organizer said “la redada” [raid], everyone 
stood up and ran around the room looking for a seat. Members congratulated a 
Friend for having been released from detention after 6 months. The organizer used 
wordplay on breaking a community and breaking ICE, emphasizing that this was a 
community effort. 


?Como vamos a romper el poder que la migra tiene de nostros [How can 
we break the power that ICE has over us]? El pueblo se puede unir y 
levantarse [The people can unite and rise up] ... This is what we do as we 
gather as a community. We are dismantling the power of ICE. It is about 
being strong enough not to let ICE break us” (Fieldwork notes, 6 July 2017). 
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Figure 2. Participants in a vigil in front of the Varick Street immigration court, 


New York, walk two times around the building with the banner that reads “New 
Sanctuary Coalition-NYC: People of Faith Stand with People Facing Deportation”. 
Source: Fieldwork, 10 August 2017. 


The organizer emphasized community solidarity and the building of strong 
communities in which U.S. citizens would support the undocumented (Fieldwork 
notes, 6 July 2017; fieldwork notes 10 August 2017). At another vigil in front of Varick 
Street, one organizer referred to the building as “a symbol of oppression, racism, 
injustice, and intolerance,” while another emphasized the visibility and publicness of 
the effort, contrasted with the silence of those who could not participate (Fieldwork 
notes 10 August 2017). The emphasis on visibility was further underscored by an 
NSC volunteer who discussed the collaboration with the “Proof: Media for Social 
Justice” organization. In order to raise awareness regarding their plight, the volunteer 
asked the immigrants who brought their children to the assembly to participate in 
sharing a story with photographs about immigrant children who crossed the border 
illegally (Fieldwork notes 10 August 2017). 
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Figure 3. Participants in a vigil place their hands on the wall of the Varick Street 


immigration court, New York, uttering the names of Friends facing deportation. 
Source: Fieldwork, 10 August 2017. 


Reflecting on Amanda’s case and on the DACA program, a community organizer 
with the NSC noted the precariousness of the migrant condition, 


There is this sense of mourning. Our nation is mourning. We wake up with 
a dreadful feeling in our spirit and I hope that we don’t wake up from that 
as that can cause us to look for decent human ways to build and engage 
with one another. We are in solidarity with many Amandas and many 
Dreamers. We are in solidarity with—and this is a violent image—with 
those at the edge of a guillotine—if we can embrace that, we can embrace 
the opportunities that this brings—we need to mourn that so that whatever 
dies a new life can spring up (Fieldwork notes, 5 September 2017). 
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Figure 4. A vigil in front of the Varick Street immigration court, New York, includes 
an act of holding hands against the wall and uttering the first names of Friends. 
Source: Fieldwork, 6 July 2017. 


Attoh (2011) notes that the right to the city can also be seen as a “right against 
police brutality, surveillance, and state overreach (Mitchell and Heynen 2009),” a 
crucial domain of the right to the city in the context of sanctuary cities. Other related 
rights concern the use of public spaces, including, in Attoh’s (2011) words citing 
related research, “a right to occupy (Mitchell 2003), design (Van Deusan 2005 cited 
in Attoh 2011), and define what public space is (Gibson 2005 cited in Attoh 2011).” 
Through actions such as vigils and Jericho walks, the sanctuary movement activists in 
New York attempt to redefine public spaces as sites in which the undocumented are 
demonstrating their rightful presence. These public demonstrations, protests, civil 
disobedience campaigns, and other disruptive practices of sanctuary demonstrate 
the right to the city in David Harvey’s (2006) terms as a collective, rather than 
an individual, right. According to Attoh (2011), “the right to the city, for Harvey, 
‘depends on the exercise of collective power to reshape the process of urbanization’” 
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(Attoh 2011)—this and other examples presented here emphasize the significance of 
democratic participation within the concept of the right to the city. 

Socioeconomic entitlements are, however, an essential part of a liberal city 
sanctuary policy (e.g., access for all to municipal services), although most of the 
debate on sanctuary cities policies has to do with the context of the criminalization 
of immigrants (see Filipcevic Cordes 2021). The de-emphasis on socioeconomic 
entitlements (found as well in fieldwork in New York) and on the role of the state (see 
Coggin 2018, pp. 11, 15-20) and local government limits the right to the sanctuary 
city as a critique of urban inequality. 


5. Conclusions: Struggles for Justice and the Right to the City 


While it could be argued that sanctuary cities buy social peace, they cannot 
be reduced to another means of controlling migration. This is Bagelman’s 
(2016) claim, arguing that sanctuary cities in the U.K. “function as a form of 
governmentalizing process, inducing asylum seekers to commit to the rules of 
the game, while simultaneously trapping them in an endless cycle of waiting and 
deferral” (ibid., p. 39). Bagelman perhaps expects too much of oppressed groups, 
and even those that meet her criteria tend to have their efforts dismissed as futile 
or “paralyzing,” dooming fragile acts to aid migrants. Bagelman’s argument that 
while sanctuary “may extend a particular kind of hope, it risks sustaining a state of 
suspension, rendering it more durable and paralyzing” and that “engender a sense 
of passivity among asylum seekers and refugees” (ibid., pp. 41-42) may serve as a 
critique of the charitable components of sanctuaries or may apply to specific drop-in 
centers that serve the refugees, but appears unconvincing when contrasted with the 
evidence of the benefits of sanctuary cities. 

Sanctuary practices observed during fieldwork in New York represent precisely 
the opposition front to the state “apparatus of control” (ibid., p. 42) and regimes 
of abeyance. The New Sanctuary Coalition in New York provides accompaniment 
assistance that extends sanctuary to places where the immigrants are being targeted, 
for example, the Federal Plaza. 


Volunteers go with Friends to court dates and bear witness to what is 
happening. We do not care about the circumstances of immigration. We 
recognize their humanity and we defend them. The amount of anxiety 
that people feel who go to the court room without a lawyer is enormous. 
Additionally, you realize that this is sanctuary. You are providing a space—an 
internal peace to go through something that is difficult. We emotionally 
and physically accompany people to go through that process so that they 
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don’t have to do it alone ... We don’t participate in the demonization of 
immigrants [that] dehumanizes people (Fieldwork notes 12 July 2017). 


One of the volunteers promoted Nature Walks at the NSC where Friends and 
volunteers would address stress levels, bond, pray, and connect with nature; the 
purpose of the walks would be to 


create this space in an extra-legal way. We would connect with people not 
just by providing a job or a shelter but there is something about this place, 
about being in a place, making a place something we can share (Fieldwork 
notes, 20 July 2017). 


Not an ironic escape from the city but rather suggestive of Lefebvre’s (1996) 
“right to nature”—an opportunity for an immigrant family to experience an excursion, 
which is not affordable to them even if the only cost is a regional train (buses are now 
thus planned as well) (Fieldwork notes, 20 July 2017). 

The evidence suggests that sanctuary practices of the NSC oppose state repression 
and regimes of abeyance. Sanctuary practices alleviate the fear that has been increasing 
due to the change in federal policies; as a result of that fear, the number of people 
seeking sanctuary has been increasing and the number of volunteers participating 
in accompaniments has been dramatically increased (Fieldwork notes 12 July 2017). 
Leaders also note, however, that they are not seeing as many raids in the area, which 
they attribute to the strength of community activism in New York (Fieldwork notes, 
6 July 2017). 

Finally, the tension that Attoh (2011) identified between the democratization of 
city spaces and efforts that place constraints on democracy is crucial for sanctuary 
research. Much of the work of the New Sanctuary Coalition in New York focuses 
on individual legal cases that attempt to challenge unjust laws. It is difficult to 
grasp from these efforts the relevance for the right to the sanctuary city as a broader 
collective right. This is also particularly the case as legal tools may fail to protect the 
undocumented; during President Trump’s regime, the state acted to limit the rights 
to asylum and against international laws concerning refugees. On the other hand, 
other emancipatory collective projects, such as vigils, demonstrations, protests, and 
walks discussed here, are suggestive of the democratization of the city space. 

Sanctuary movements in the U.S. and Canada are distinct from the U.K. 
sanctuaries used to frame arguments in this chapter. However, the Bagelman 
(2016) U.K. study is perhaps the most accomplished contribution to the sanctuary 
literature that, along with other works, shows sanctuary as a contested space, arguing, 
however, against the grassroots potential of sanctuaries, which was the subject of this 
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chapter. Yet, there is perhaps sufficient evidence within Bagelman’s study as well 
to seek emancipatory potentials within the sanctuary. Thus, cautiously expressed, 
conclusions made here are specific to New York’s sanctuary practices of the NSC. 
It cannot be overstated that while the conclusions might not apply to the sanctuary 
movement more broadly, the focus here is on a small set of examples of sanctuary 
practices of the NSC’s grassroots activism. Indeed, the NSC’s vision of sanctuary is 
quite different from what most of the sanctuary literature offers. 

Even if sanctuary can be seen as a set of processes that gives rise to different 
possibilities, the NSC posits sanctuary as essentially an emancipatory space. 
There is, however, a disconnect between critical local policies (affordable housing, 
homelessness, etc.) in New York and the activities of the group, which does not seem 
to have as developed a coalition with other organizations focused specifically on local 
or neighborhood politics. The politics of the city and the right to the city are then 
mostly targeting the state, advancing the rights of immigrants, and using the space 
of the city to pressure the federal government. In turn, the literature addressing the 
right to the city does not focus on these types of pressures on the federal government; 
this study contributes to the expansion of the right to the city’s political space to 
include claims on the state (see also, Coggin 2018). 

Sanctuary cities, it could be cautiously argued, have a potential to more robustly 
realize the appropriations of urban space of the Lefebvrian right to the city and are 
suggestive of alternative legality grounded in rightful presence primarily through the 
formation of empowered political subjectivities and the grassroots rhetoric of social 
justice, rather than, for example, through an institutional policy that would address 
deep urban inequalities. Nonetheless, the NSC in New York actively dismantles the 
binary relations between host and guest and disrupts the state monopoly on the legal 
and political through its accompaniment program and through a variety of sanctuary 
acts and practices. 
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1. Introduction: The Relationship between Development, Inequality, 
and Politics 


Inequality is the subject of vigorous debates in academic and policy circles 
because it invariably draws on moral sentiments about what constitutes a fair and 
just society. While there is general agreement that talent and hard work need to be 
rewarded, there is also a recognition that factors beyond an individual's direct control 
can and do shape their ability to fully exploit their potential (Nichols 2012). However, 
beyond a certain threshold, inequality can pose problems for social cohesion and 
political stability, which in turn has potentially negative impacts on quality of life 
measures, such as health, education, and public safety (Acemoglu and Robinson 
2002; Muntaner and Lynch 1999; Russett 1964). 

Inequality has a multiplicity of causes, dominant among them the inequitable 
nature of the development process itself. This idea is captured in the famous Kuznet 
or U-shaped hypothesis, “which postulates that income inequality first increases 
and then decreases during the process of development” (Campano and Salvatore 
1988, p. 265). This hypothesis is empirically supported by historical evidence 
from the advanced capitalist democracies where the early years of the industrial 
revolution were characterised by extreme disparities in income and other measures 
of wellbeing, such as education, health, and access to social amenities. The desperate 
situation of the working classes during this period lent great force to analytical 
attacks on capitalism (such as Karl Marx’s trenchant criticisms) as well as political 
mobilisations aimed at introducing social reforms. These eventually culminated in 
the establishment of welfare policies which eventually came to be closely identified 
in the West as entitlements of citizenship (Acemoglu and Robinson 2002; Marshall 
1950). 

However, not all countries have followed the U-shaped trajectory of the Kuznet 
hypothesis. Developing countries attempting to rapidly develop their economies 
have experienced the rising inequality which characterised the early years of the 
industrial revolution but have been unable to subsequently transition towards 
greater equity. Many factors have been advanced to explain this outcome, including 
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“productivity changes, differential savings behaviour, exploitation of workers”, 
among others (Robinson 1976, p. 437). The experience of developing countries 
shows that declining inequality cannot be automatically expected to occur as a 
country’s economy develops. 

In particular, it is important to note that social redistribution often reflects 
differences in access to power rather than the inevitable outcome of the development 
process. In Europe, distributional policies that resulted in declining levels of 
inequality were instituted in response to the political mobilisation of the urban 
poor and the weakening of the elite’s hold on power (Marshall 1950). In contrast, 
many developing countries have found themselves in “autocratic disaster” situations, 
where “inequality is high, but there is no democratization or redistribution because 
civil society is not well organized” (Acemoglu and Robinson 2002, p. 184). This 
highlights the centrality of political factors in shaping the relationship between 
inequality and development. 

The complex nature of inequality as well as the socio-political difficulties 
involved in its amelioration call for robust policy coordination in addressing it. 
The United Nation’s 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, adopted in 2015, 
represents an attempt to confront headlong some of the most intractable global 
problems in the modern era. Incorporating 17 Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs), the agenda “provides a shared blueprint for peace and prosperity for people 
and the planet, now and into the future”! 

This chapter examines inequality trends in Ghana and attempts to address them 
as part of the country’s commitment to SDG 10, which seeks to reduce inequality 
within and among countries. As we shall show, while progress has been made in 
specific quarters, inequality in Ghana continues to grow, indicating that to achieve 
any transformative outcome, broad-based political mobilisation and assertive policy 
interventions are necessary. 


2. The West African Context 


Assertive political action is instrumental in the formulation and implementation 
of policies that have the potential for mitigating inequality. However, an Oxfam 
report in 2019 asserted that even by African standards, West African governments 
showed a marked lack of commitment to reducing inequality, concluding that 


1 The 17 Goals: Sustainable Development. Retrieved from https:/ /sdgs.un.org/goals (accessed 25 


November 2021). 
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inequality had reached crisis proportions in the region (Oxfam 2019). Ghana currently 
ranks as one of the most unequal countries in West Africa, with a Gini score of 42.6. 
Cape Verde (48.9) and Nigeria (45.9) ranked as the most unequal countries in West 
Africa, while Niger (34.4) and Mali (33) ranked as the least equal (see Figure 1 below). 
The same report ranked West African countries by their commitment to reducing 
inequality (CRI). Ghana ranked fourth out of 16 West African countries with a score 
of 0.28 against a regional score of 0.14. By contrast, Cape Verde ranked first with a 
CRI score of 0.38, while Nigeria ranked last with a score of 0.05 (Oxfam 2019, p. 6). 


Cabo Verde Sn” 48.9 
Nigeria es 45.9 
=.) 13.3 
Guinea-Bissau ee 43.1 
Togo es = 4) 8 
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The Gambia i 42.3 
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Figure 1. Average inequalities in West African countries, 2007-2017 (Gini 
coefficient). Source: Graphic adapted from Oxfam (2019). 


The idea that political liberalisation was crucial for ushering in institutional 
reforms that, among other things, would lead to the reduction in inequality 
provided a powerful motivation for the wave of democratisation that swept through 
developing countries in the 1980s and 1990s. In Ghana and other African countries, 
democratisation occurred in the immediate aftermath of the structural adjustment 
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programmes (SAP), which eroded existing welfare policies such as subsidies on 
education and health (Boafo-Arthur 1999). However, increasing dissatisfaction with 
the negative impact of economic liberalisation resulted in the introduction of several 
policies aimed at mitigating the social cost of extreme exposure to market shocks. 

This chapter provides an overview of inequality and inclusive development 
policies in Ghana. The next section examines the historical and political context 
for understanding inequality in Ghana. The fourth section outlines concrete 
contemporary manifestations of various dimensions of inequality in Ghana, while 
the penultimate section summarises selected policy interventions in Ghana’s Fourth 
Republic. The chapter concludes with brief reflections on the prospects for building 
a more inclusive society in Ghana. 


3. A Political Economy of Inequality in Ghana 


This section examines the broad historical and political drivers of inequality in 
Ghana. Inequality in Ghana and other African states is often explained with reference 
to the differences in the experience of colonial rule across the continent. In general, 
settler colonies—such as South Africa and Zimbabwe, formerly Rhodesia—had high 
levels of inequality due to their extractive policies as well as the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a small number of European settlers. On the other hand, 
non-settler colonies such as Ghana and Nigeria were characterised by lower levels 
of inequality because Africans largely remained in control of productive resources 
(Aboagye and Bolt 2018). However, the reality is much more complex than this 
broad differentiation would suggest. Differences in colonial experience certainly 
contributed to long-run outcomes in inequality, but there were important precolonial 
factors which shaped the trajectory of economic development in African colonies 
and subsequent patterns of inequality. For instance, customary regulations regarding 
access to land and labour boosted the abilities of some social groups to accumulate 
resources while severely constraining others, such as women, from taking advantage 
of the new economic opportunities which opened up with the advent of colonial rule 
(Amanor 2010; Austin 2005). 

Although inequality in the Gold Coast (and later, Ghana) was strongly shaped 
by colonial rule, the effect of colonialism did not operate in a vacuum. The social 
and political legacies of the precolonial era established the broader context within 
which the economic forces unleashed by colonialism operated. One of the most 
far-reaching legacies of the precolonial period was the impact of the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade. Although the slave trade was abolished in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, its impact reverberated across the Gold Coast and other West 
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African colonies for the rest of the century. Between the early and mid-nineteenth 
century, the British exercised an irregular jurisdiction on the Gold Coast which they 
justified as necessary for the enforcement of the abolition of the slave trade. This 
necessitated their increasing exercise of judicial authority, initially only limited to the 
perimeters of their forts along the coast, but which steadily extended further to the 
inland areas (Asante 2018). 

One of the most important roles the proto-colonial administration played was 
the support of the so-called “legitimate commerce”, which emerged after the decline 
of the slave trade. This trade eventually led to the rise of a class of African traders, 
known as “merchant princes”, who exported agricultural commodities such as oil 
palm and rubber to Europe and imported basic consumer goods such as clothes 
and alcoholic beverages. The merchant princes constituted an elite group set apart 
from the rest of the African population by their European education, allegiance to 
the Christian faith, and enormous wealth. Around the middle of the nineteenth 
century, they had so much wealth that some of them even provided financial aid to 
the cash-strapped British administration. For instance, James Bannerman, an African 
merchant, had “expended upwards of £5000 in aiding the British Government” on 
the coast (Asante 2020). 

This financial power also translated into political power, and from the middle 
of the nineteenth century until the Gold Coast was formally proclaimed a crown 
colony, African merchants served in high administrative capacities in the colonial 
government. By the turn of the twentieth century, when the colonial government 
became increasingly hostile, the African elite teamed up with the traditional rulers 
to form the first organised protest movements in the colony. Using the vehicle of 
the Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society (ARPS), they were able to successfully 
fight against the Crown Lands Bill which would have vested all “unused” lands 
in the colonial government (Asante 2020; Kimble 1963). However, even when 
they were excluded from government positions, they were able to leverage their 
contribution to government revenue through the payment of duties and rates to 
demand representation (Akyeampong 1994). 

Nevertheless, the merchant princes constituted a tiny fraction of the Gold Coast 
population. Up to the early decades of the colonial period, inequality tended to 
be minimal because the economy was not very diversified. Moreover, commercial 
trade was limited to the coastal towns where the merchant princes resided. The large 
majority of the population was involved in subsistence agriculture and was largely 
insulated from the modern economy that was beginning to take root around the 
small sphere of European influence along the coast (Asante 2020; Kimble 1963). 
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The Gold Coast economy witnessed a revolution with the advent of cocoa 
production in the late nineteenth century. The cocoa economy benefited enormously 
from the successful battle waged by the ARPS against the Crown Lands Bill, which 
ensured that the control of lands remained in the hands of families or lineages. With 
land tenure firmly vested in families and stools, the colonial government was unable 
to bring to fruition its plans to attract foreign investment to develop large-scale 
plantations. Instead, the rapid growth of the cocoa economy was entirely dependent 
on the local entrepreneurial initiative which responded almost immediately to the 
cocoa boom. 

In a matter of years, the cocoa frontier extended inland from the Eastern Districts 
to Asante, which was annexed to the Gold Coast at the turn of the twentieth century. 
As the cocoa economy developed, it unleashed powerful economic forces which 
transformed social relations, customary land tenure arrangements, and political 
development in the Gold Coast (Amanor 2010; Austin 2005; Hill 1961). By the 
second decade of the twentieth century, cocoa had become the backbone of the 
colonial economy, and issues such as the pricing and marketing of the commodity 
had become highly explosive political issues (Rhodie 1968; Austin 1987). 

When the Gold Coast attained independence in 1957, the founding president, 
Kwame Nkrumah, embarked on a programme of rapid industrialisation under an 
import substitution framework to meet the dual goal of closing the development gap 
between Ghana and the West and reducing the stark social and spatial inequalities 
which characterised colonial policies (Asante 2021). His government also made 
heavy investments in education, health, and other social sectors (Osei et al. 2020) in 
furtherance of these goals. However, these were not enough to offset the legacies 
of the unequal regional distribution of resources and state investment during the 
colonial period. 

Ultimately, fiscal constraints, political corruption, and growing dissatisfaction 
led to the overthrow of the Nkrumah government in 1966. Thereafter, Ghana 
underwent a period of acute political instability, with a rapid alternation of military 
and civilian regimes until the Provincial National Defence Council (PNDC) took over 
the reins of government in 1981. Under the PNDC’s 11-year rule, Ghana implemented 
economic recovery and structural adjustment programmes (SAPs), which resulted in 
economic growth but led to serious hardships as the state rolled back subsidies on 
health, education, and agricultural inputs. Since the country’s return to constitutional 
rule in 1992, successive governments have tried to balance the competing demands of 
market reforms and inclusive development (Boafo-Arthur 1999; Asante 2021). These 
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broad political economy factors have shaped the nature and trajectory of inequality 
since the early nineteenth century. 

The period between the end of the slave trade to the early 1890s was marked 
by low inequality due to the fact that a vast majority of the population at this point 
were involved in the subsistence economy, but it is difficult to quantify the extent of 
inequality in the nineteenth century owing to a lack of adequate data. However, some 
progress has been made towards documenting the extent of inequality in the Gold 
Coast/Ghana since the 1890s. Drawing on a rich variety of sources including census 
data, income estimates from colonial blue books, and information from secondary 
sources, Aboagye and Bolt (2018) were able to create comprehensive social tables that 
“provide a straightforward way of estimating the distribution of incomes over social 
classes as they provide both the share in total population and an average income for 
each social class” (ibid., p. 8). Based on their social tables, they were able to provide a 
rigorous picture of the colonial social hierarchy, which was ordered as follows: (1) 
European government officials, (2) large-scale cocoa farmers, (3) cattle holders, (4) 
African government administrators and executives, (5) other government employees, 
(6) commercial workers, (7) medium-scale cocoa farmers, (8) skilled workers, (9) 
unskilled workers, (10) small-scale cocoa farmers, (11) petty traders, (12) domestic 
servants, (13) food crop farmers, (14) agricultural labourers, (15) fishermen, and (16) 
the subsistence group. Based on the social tables, Aboagye and Bolt (2018, 2021) were 
able to establish that inequality increased steadily between 1891 and 1960. Their data 
showed that inequality was relatively low from 1890 and 1930, with a Gini coefficient 
which hovered just above 0.4, until the early 1930s, when the upward trend began. 
By 1960, the Gini score was well above 0.5, but “accountling] for ... within-group 
inequality raises inequality on average by four percentage points throughout the 
period” (Aboagye and Bolt 2021, p. 11; see Figure 2 below). 

On the whole, it is not clear from Figure 2 that the interventionist policies of the 
immediate post-independence era were able to reduce the rising levels of inequality. 
This is partly inevitable, given the fact that a large majority of the population was 
outside of the formalised economy. Moreover, important as it was, the rapid extension 
of social infrastructure that occurred in the years following independence was still 
not able to cause a sea change in the trajectory of inequality. Since then, inequality 
in the country has continued to increase, although estimates between 1960 and the 
mid-1980s are lacking. 
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Gini Coefficient 


1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1948 1960 
=== Original Gini = = = Gini including within-group inequality 


Figure 2. Income Gini coefficients, 1891-1960. Source: Graphic adapted from 
Aboagye and Bolt (2021). 


The austerity policies that came with the imposition of structural adjustment 
ushered in another era of increasing inequality. Structural adjustment widened 
social disparities by vastly enhancing the gains reaped by the professional and 
ruling elites while everyone else experienced increasing hardships. Consequently, 
inequality resumed its sharp upward climb in the mid to late 1980s and continued 
on this trajectory until the turn of the twenty-first century. This process of worsening 
inequality has been further reinforced by the nature of structural economic change 
in Ghana. As Osei et al. (2020) explained, “structural change in Ghana had been 
characterised by a decline in the agricultural sector’s share in employment but the 
released labour ended up in relatively low productivity and informal sectors” (ibid., 
p. 15). The relatively minimal contribution of the manufacturing sector to national 
income is symptomatic of jobless growth. In the sections that follow, we shall provide 
a descriptive account of the varying manifestations of inequality in Ghana as well as 
policy interventions introduced to address it. 


4. Manifestations of Inequality in Ghana 


Inequality is self-perpetuating in the sense that its various manifestations tend 
to be interconnected and mutually reinforcing. For instance, the social dimensions 
of inequalities deepen the political and economic forms of inequality as they define 
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the scope or reach of access to opportunities and escape routes from poverty 
and deprivations. 


4.1. Economic: Income and Asset Inequality 


While income poverty has declined over the years in Ghana, scholars such as 
Osei-Assibey (2014) have observed, with concern, the widening gap between the 
different income brackets. Ghana, like most developing countries, shows a wide 
divergence between its income and consumption expenditure levels across localities 
and socio-economic classifications, as evidenced in the different rounds of Ghana 
Living Standard Surveys (GLSS). 

The available data indicate an increase in real wages across all categories of 
income earners between 2005/2006 and 2012/2013 (Atta-Ankomah et al. 2020). The 
trend continued in 2016/2017, especially in the case of the bottom 10%, but there was 
a slight decline in the top 10% of income earners. This fact represents an important 
step towards closing the wage inequality gap. Atta-Ankomah et al. (2020) further 
observed that the decline in wage-based inequality may be due to the implementation 
of the Single Spine Pay Policy (SSPP), which sought to streamline the pay policy of 
government sector workers. The 2012/2013 and the 2016/2017 periods showed a 
significant decline in wages from paid employment. 

The ownership of durable assets is used as a basis to ascertain household 
consumption and relative wealth. Atta-Ankomah et al. (2020) show that asset 
inequality followed a similar trend in 2005/2006, 2012/2013 and 2016/2017. While 
there were higher levels of asset inequality in 2005/2006 and 2012/2013, 2016/2017 
saw a decline at the national level and in terms of the regional coefficient within the 
same period. The differences in asset inequality at the household level are largely due 
to differences in the gender composition of households rather than the differences 
between them (Atta-Ankomah et al. 2020). In this regard, asset inequality was lower 
among male-headed households than among female-headed households across the 
three periods. The trend of asset inequality declines was in tandem with the national 
trend where increases were observed in 2005/2006 and 2012/2013 with a reversed 
trend in 2012/2013 and 2016/2017. 


4.2. Gender 


There is ample evidence of gender inequality in education in Ghana (Senadza 
2012). This is shown clearly by the UNDP’s gender-disaggregated data of the human 
development index. In 2017, Ghana had a Gender Inequality Index (GII) value 
of 0.538, ranking 131 out of 160 countries in 2017 (UNDP 2018). Low political 
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representation and the comparatively low enrolment, retention and completion of 
secondary education by females were cited as key factors responsible for the low 
ranking. As has been noted by Lewin (2015, 2019), unhindered access to education 
substantially improves productivity and reduces the likelihood of falling into poverty, 
thereby reducing inequality. Enrolment at both the basic and the secondary level 
has therefore been a priority in policy and strategic planning. Policies such as the 
Free Compulsory Universal Basic Education (FCUBE) and the recent implementation 
of the Free SHS policy in 2017 further highlight the increasing attention paid to 
education. Much focus has also been given to the need to bridge the gender gap 
relating to enrolment, attendance, retention and attainment of final qualifications, 
that is, graduation or completion. 

The Ghana Living Standards Survey Round 7 report 2015-2017 shows that the 
net school attendance rate at all levels of pre-tertiary education was slightly higher 
among males in 2005/2006. This situation, however, reversed to favour females in 
2012/2013 and continued to widen in favour of women in 2016/2017. The school 
attendance rate saw incremental growth in 2012/2013 and 2016/2017 across the 
country. There were appreciable improvements at the primary, Junior High Schools 
(JHS), and Senior High School (SHS) levels for both gross school attendant rate (GRA) 
and net school attendant rate (NAR). 

In terms of household dynamics, the structure of the household in terms of the 
access to and use of resources creates an economic differentiation between males and 
females. Oduro et al. (2011) note that there is a gender gap biased against women 
in the ownership of assets such as land, housing and livestock. With the exception 
of businesses, the incidence of asset ownership is lower among women compared 
to men. In addition to the gap in asset ownership, women tend to own assets that 
have a lower value compared to assets owned by men. Consequently, women are 
estimated to own a little over 1/3 of the gross household physical wealth. This, 
according to Deere et al. (2013), is driven by discriminatory inheritance practices 
and the nature of family customs which deny property-owning rights to women. 
The cultural and systemic barriers which limit the access to and control of properties 
(especially landed and high-value properties) further deepen the inequality between 
males and females in relation to wealth and asset ownership. 

Politically, disparities remain between men and women. Though women 
have historically played an integral role in Ghana’s grassroots mobilization and 
canvassing of support for diverse causes, women’s political representation is low. 
This is more significant in the number of female representatives in parliament. In 
2016, women represented a mere 13 percent of the 275-member parliament. This 
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number increased slightly to 40 female MPs representing 14.5% of the 275 members 
of parliament. This is paradoxical as Ghana was among the forerunners of countries 
that considered introducing a gender-based political representative quota in 1959. 
The Kwame Nkrumah-led Convention People’s Party (CPP) government introduced 
and passed the Representation of the People (Women Members) Act which “ensured 
the nomination and election of ten women to parliament, and was acknowledgement 
of the important role of women during the struggle for independence” (Madsen 2019, 
p. 3). 

The growth of Ghana’s democratic credentials after the fourth republican 
constitution has, however, not helped to bridge the inequality of political 
representation between men and women. Efforts made by political parties to address 
this systemic disadvantage have mostly failed to garner the needed support of their 
members. The New Patriotic Party’s failed affirmative action policy which was 
meant to increase female representatives of the party in parliament by ensuring that 
females stand uncontested by male aspirants in the party’s primaries is a case in 
point (Madsen et al. 2020). Barriers to the equity of political representation include 
the following: First, the “first-past-the-post” electoral system which comes with an 
in-built winner-takes-all bias that can lead to distorted patterns of representation. 
Second, the substantial monetisation of politics greatly disadvantages women who 
are often economically vulnerable and thus struggle to compete at the constituency 
level. In cases where women manage to overcome the first two challenges, the culture 
in parliament tends to work against female parliamentarians. These women are often 
labelled “girlfriends / wives” or “small girls”, thereby dismissing their professional 
expertise. In addition to these factors, female parliamentarians are generally 
subjected to an extra degree of scrutiny. Women in politics are disproportionately 
attacked verbally (and in some cases even physically) for their gender and sexuality. 


4.3. Disability 


Disability constitutes an important basis for inequality due to the limitation it 
places on the social and economic capacities of individuals and groups. From the 
physically challenged to the visually impaired and the deaf, disabilities become the 
basis for social and economic exclusion as well as a source of stigma. Additionally, 
disability and gender interact to create multiple disadvantages for women compared 
to men. This is a result of sexism and culturally based discriminatory practices aimed 
at women and persons living with disabilities of all forms. Though Ghana made a 
commitment to promoting the rights of persons with disabilities (PWDs) through 
the ratification of the Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (CRPD) 
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in August 2012, steps towards creating a conducive environment for persons with 
disability to thrive both socially and economically have stalled. Discrimination has 
been noted by Naami (2015) as an important barrier to the employment of persons 
with disabilities, particularly women. Most persons living with disabilities tend 
to live in poverty and deprivation, especially women, given that their access to 
respectable and well-paying jobs is significantly curtailed. 

Closely linked to access to economic participation is access to education. In the 
national report on basic education, the government of Ghana indeed acknowledges 
the barriers to students with special needs school attendance. These include (a) 
negative public perceptions, (b) architectural barriers, (c) inadequate assessment 
facilities, (d) inaccessible curriculum, (e) curriculum inflexibility, and (f) ineffective 
or inadequate pre- or post-planning in special education needs for regular teachers 
(Republic of Ghana 2004). In spite of this, persons with disabilities of all kinds face 
significant limitations in accessing education at all levels. Special schools designed to 
serve the needs of PWDs tend to lack basic facilities, thereby stifling the potential of 
students. Courses and programmes are limited to technical and vocational education. 
Unequal access to education of all forms tends to create a natural barrier to social 
and economic mobility beyond a given reach. 

Persons living with disability also face significant barriers in terms of political 
participation. Sackey (2015) has outlined four main factors which are intricately 
linked to the inability of PWDs to fully participate in political life. He argues that 
stigmatization and negative social perception regarding the capabilities of PWDs, 
the lack of resources, including financial and logistical support, which is required 
for effective campaigns, accessibility challenges relating to the built environment, 
communication and information access and the educational background of PWDs 
become blockades to strong participation and representation. 

It is, thus, obvious that across all the domains discussed—economic, educational, 
and political—PWDs face similar sets of obstacles. This is, in part, due to the fact 
that issues about disability have not historically been a core concern in development 
planning. However, even in the context of the emergence of inclusivity and diversity 
as important policy aspirations, there is still a long way to go to redress this neglect. 
For instance, in spite of the promulgation of the Persons with Disability Act, 2006, 
many public buildings in urban centres still lack disability-friendly features (Danso 
et al. 2011). 
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4.4. Spatial Dimension of Inequality 


Imbalances in the spread and distribution of wealth across localities, that is, the 
rural versus urban dichotomy or regional variability in the levels of poverty relating 
to access to goods and services as well as expansion or qualitative improvements 
in infrastructure and quality of life, have widened the income and wealth gaps. 
Ghana’s economy has been noted to be growing at an impressive rate, albeit with 
increasing consumption inequality at the national level. Thus, although some 
analysts and economists have conferred a middle-income status on the country, 
the question remains as to whether the increasing inequality makes the growth 
volatile or otherwise (Annim et al. 2012). 

Disparities in social and economic wellbeing are evident between various 
spatial units across the country, particularly the north-south divide in the country. 
According to Aryeetey et al. (2009), such regional or spatial disparities can also be 
viewed in terms of urban and rural differentiations. Rural Ghana tends to compare 
very poorly to urban Ghana in almost all socio-economic indices. In sum, such 
differentiations relating to socio-economic development between rural and urban 
areas are very pronounced in regions in northern Ghana compared to southern 
Ghana (Aryeetey et al. 2009). The spatial disparities persist in spite of continued 
economic growth and poverty reduction efforts over the last decade. 

The GLSS report noted that, in terms of consumption poverty, based on surveys 
(2005/2006, 2012/2013 and 2016/2017), slightly less than a quarter of Ghanaians are 
poor while less than one out of every nine members of the population are extremely 
poor. Compared to previous surveys, this is an indication that over the four-year 
period absolute poverty marginally declined between 2012/2013 and 2016/2017. 
Although the level of extreme poverty is relatively low, it is concentrated in Rural 
Savannah, where more than one-third of the people considered to be extremely 
poor reside (?). In a nutshell, the dynamics of poverty in Ghana over the 12-year 
period indicate that poverty remains a rural phenomenon. Reducing rural poverty is 
therefore the surest way to combat inequality in the country. 


5. Social Protection and Inclusive Development 


Inequality has increasingly become a matter of policy attention in Ghana. The 
devastating personal and social impact of Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAP) 
emphasised the importance of the need to “protect people from risks and shocks 
caused by unexpected economic fluctuations” (Abebrese 2011, p. 3). This need 
has become even more urgent in the context of the country’s highly competitive 
multiparty democratic dispensation, which has made political leaders highly 
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vulnerable to popular demands for improvements in living standards (Abdulai 
and Hulme 2015; Asante 2022; Resnick 2016; Whitfield 2011). This section provides 
an overview of some of the key social protection interventions in Ghana over the 
past three decades. 


5.1. Programme of Actions to Mitigate the Social Costs of Adjustment (PAMSCAD) 


The Programme of Actions to Mitigate the Social Costs of Adjustment 
(PAMSCAD) was a joint initiative of the World Bank, Ghana government, and 
UNICEF introduced to provide short-term relief for some of the harshest outcomes 
of the SAPs (Gayi 1991). The programme was estimated at USD 85 million and 
began in 1988. Within a period of two years, it aimed to undertake 23 projects 
in five key areas: employment generation (creating 40,000 jobs), actions to help 
retrenched workers, community initiatives (implementation of labour-intensive 
self-help projects), education, and the provision of basic needs for the vulnerable 
(Gayi 1991; Berry 1994). 

An evaluation report in 1990 showed that some of the projects had achieved 
satisfactory results. For instance, regarding small-scale mining, about 11,000 
regularised jobs were created for both the unemployed and underemployed, resulting 
in the generation of about 2.949 billion cedis from the sale of both diamond and gold 
extracted by the small-scale miners (Gayi 1991). Further, about 1044 workers who 
had been laid off were trained in various vocations, including baking, blacksmithing, 
tailoring, etc. 

However, the report also found that PAMSCAD faced serious challenges, 
including political interference, inadequate recurrent funding, and excessive 
bureaucracy (ODI 1996). The groups regarded as the most in need at the design stage 
were the poor households in the upper and northern regions as well as low-income 
urban households (Stewart and van der Geest 1995). However, as in mid-1990, 
48% of the funds disbursed were used to support the logistics of the ministries. 
Thus, the intended beneficiaries—the poor—did not experience the full benefits of 
PAMSCAD as they were the main target; hence, their living conditions did not see 
much improvement. 


5.2. Ghana’s Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers (GPRS) I and II 


As part of its international commitments under the UN’s Millennium 
Development Goals (MDGs), Ghana developed a policy framework in 2003 called 
Ghana’s Poverty Reduction Strategy that sought to pursue poverty reduction and 
human development while striving to maintain macroeconomic stability. According 
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to the country’s National Development Planning Commission (NDPC 2005), the 
impact of GPRS I led to a degree of macroeconomic stability and economic growth. 
However, this growth was not sufficient to address the underlying causes of economic 
vulnerability and inequality (NDPC 2005). 

The second phase of the programme, GPRS II, was implemented from 2006 to 
2009. Under this phase, the government sought to consolidate the macroeconomic 
gains from the first phase and to use this as a foundation for the pursuit of 
a middle-income status (NDPC 2005; IMF 2012). As such, GPRS II centred 
on pursuing, among others, private sector-led growth to boost macroeconomic 
stability and improving governance and civic responsibility (NDPC 2005). Poverty 
reduction through employment creation was integral to the programmes and projects 
undertaken under the GPRS (Adablah 2004). However, the employment generated 
under these programmes was not enough to mitigate the more structural causes of 
poverty nor to address the problem of growing inequality. 


5.3. National Health Insurance Scheme (NHIS) 


In August 2003, the National Health Insurance Scheme (NHIS) was established 
to enhance access to quality and equitable healthcare for all Ghanaians. To execute 
this mandate, the National Health Insurance Fund (NHIF) was set up to fund the 
healthcare of all citizens, as stipulated by the National Health Insurance Act, Act 
650 of 2003. The NHIS offers premium exemptions for Social Security and National 
Insurance Trust (SSNIT) pensioners, pregnant women, the elderly (70 years and 
above), beneficiaries of the LEAP programme (discussed below) and children below 
18 years (Jehu-Appiah et al. 2012). The scheme covers about 95% of the “burden of 
diseases” in Ghana. Other benefits covered by the scheme include maternity care, 
oral healthcare services, in-patient vices, outpatient services, and eye care. 

As of 2019, active members of the scheme numbered over 12 million of Ghana’s 
population (NHIS 2020). Although the state of health facilities in the country is 
poor (Asante 2022), the NHIS has significantly contributed to access to healthcare 
and affordability. According to Frimpong et al. (2014), the NHIS gives immunity 
against premium payments to children, the aged and pregnant women and this has 
helped overcome some socio-economic obstacles to healthcare, thus ensuring better 
accessibility for vulnerable groups. In addition, beneficiaries usually use healthcare 
services more than those who have not been insured. 

However, the scheme has been criticised for not living up to its declared pro-poor 
ideals (Aboagye et al. 2017). Public hospitals, which the poor tend to use heavily, 
often run out of healthcare supplies and medicines (Christmals and Aidam 2020). 
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Moreover, the National Health Insurance Authority’s (NHIA) report for 2011 revealed 
that less than two percent of those registered on the NHIS are indigent. A recent 
analysis of the GLSS 6 revealed that cost barriers prevented about 90 percent of the 
poorest households from benefiting from the scheme (Nsiah-Boateng et al. 2019). 
Furthermore, the extremely poor who mostly resided in the rural areas are poorly 
served as compared to urban settlers. For instance, only 30 percent of qualified nurses 
and doctors work in rural areas. Apart from this, rural settlers are disadvantaged 
due to the inaccessibility to healthcare services, which includes long travel distances 
and poor road networks and a lack of healthcare facilities (Alhassan et al. 2016). 


5.4. The Livelihood Empowerment Against Poverty (LEAP) 


The Livelihood Empowerment Against Poverty (LEAP) is a social cash transfer 
programme which was introduced and implemented in 2008 (trial phase) for 
households living in abject poverty across the country to lessen short-term poverty 
as well as encourage long-term human capital development (Handa et al. 2014; 
MOGCSP 2017). Beneficiaries are categorised into three groups: 


e Orphaned or vulnerable children (OVC); 
e Persons with extreme disability without any productive capacity; 
e Elderly poor persons who are 65 years and above (MOGCSP 2017). 


In 2008, the programme attracted about 1645 households, increasing to 146,074 
households within 185 districts as of 31st December 2015 (MOGCSP 2017). 

LEAP achieved a relatively substantial gain. For instance, beneficiaries have 
been able to reduce their debt and borrowing rates and are now considered 
creditworthy and financially reliable (Davis et al. 2014). LEAP has also indirectly 
contributed to increasing enrolment in secondary schools by 7 percentage points 
as well as reducing the grade repetition by primary and secondary school students 
(Davis et al. 2014). However, this intervention has been met with several challenges 
including an irregular inflow of cash, inadequate means of travelling to collect funds 
by beneficiaries, and administrative difficulties (Jaha and Sika-Bright 2016). Although 
the idea behind the LEAP was to reduce inequality, the GHS64 given to the LEAP 
beneficiaries is insignificant compared to the lower-bound poverty line of GHS 792 
(Adu-Ababio and Osei 2018). 


5.5. Free Maternity Care 


The Ghana Health Service (GHS) in partnership with the Ministry of Health 
(MoH) founded the Safe Motherhood Initiative in 1995 to lessen the high rates of 
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maternal mortality (MOH 2007; Ayanore et al. 2016). Later in 2007, a fee-exemption 
policy was introduced for maternity care. This policy was dubbed “creating wealth 
through health” (MOH 2007) and perceived safe motherhood as a prerequisite for 
safeguarding economic growth and prosperity (Ayanore et al. 2016). 

This policy resulted in reducing maternal mortality from 410 per 100,000 live 
births in 2010 to 380 per 100,000 live births in 2013 (World Bank 2019; Ayanore et al. 
2016). In 2007, the policy was integrated into the NHIS policy (Witter and Garshong 
2009). With this, NHIS-registered members are entitled to seek medical attention 
from all public and accredited private and faith-based healthcare providers (Johnson 
et al. 2016; Dalinjong and Laar 2012). 

However, a major challenge facing the free maternal healthcare policy is 
inadequate funding, which often leads to out-of-pocket payments for related 
maternal health services. Witter et al. (2007) assert that poor women could not 
afford laboratory services, the cost of transportation, drugs and supplies despite the 
waiver of direct fees under the policy (Fusheini et al. 2017). 


5.6. Free Senior High School (SHS) 


This policy was introduced to remove all cost barriers to secondary education in 
Ghana. The Free SHS policy was rolled out in 2017 in fulfilment of the flagship 
manifesto promise of the New Patriotic Party, which won the December 2016 
elections. There is also a 30% reservation in elite high schools for candidates from 
public JHS. The introduction and implementation of Free SHS have led to a significant 
increase in enrolment. Data from the Ministry of Education (MOE) show that, in 
2017, there were enrolment increases of 17% and 31% in 2018, that is, from 361,771 to 
472,730 (MOE 2018). 

Further, findings from the 2018/2019 Free SHS monitoring of 51 schools by the 
Public Interest Accountability Committee (PIAC) of parliament across eight regions 
revealed that students now report early to school during the beginning of each 
semester as compared to the period before the FSHS policy (PIAC 2020). This gives 
an indication that students who could not afford school fees are now able to benefit 
from the first day of teaching in every school term. 

However, inequality in access to quality education is still entrenched and would 
require concerted efforts to address. Although fee-related costs have been removed, 
the non-fee cost of education remains (Ibrahim 2018). PIAC’s report indicates that 
low-grade students are mostly placed in deprived schools, a situation which could 
further widen the gap between deprived and more privileged schools. 
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6. Conclusions: SDG 10 and the Political Economy of Inclusive Development 


As the previous sections have shown, Ghana has achieved mixed results in its 
quest to achieve SDG 10. Efforts at achieving progressive and sustained income 
growth among the bottom 40 percent of the population in order to achieve a greater 
level of inclusion for marginalized and disadvantaged groups have had mixed results. 
Though the current information on tracking the achievement of SDG 10 in Ghana 
lacks empirical data at both the national and international levels, governmental 
policies and programmes have been designed to address the indicators of SDG 10. 
Social protection policies such as LEAP and the Free Maternity Care and the Domestic 
Violence and Victim Support Unit (DOVVSU) of the Ghana Police Service, established 
through the Domestic Violence Act, have been set up. These institutions, along with 
the attendant programmes associated with them, are intended to meaningfully 
protect and provide for the vulnerable in society. The LEAP programme, for instance, 
provides cash and health insurance to extremely poor households across Ghana to 
alleviate short-term poverty and encourage long-term human capital development. 
Improving access to education through increased enrolment and retention has also 
been a prime focus of successive governments in Ghana. Free SHS education has 
been a key government programme and intervention since 2017. This programme, 
among other things, bridged the gap between the rich and the poor, the rural and the 
urban dweller, by guaranteeing access to secondary education for all. Providing this 
opportunity for people who would not ordinarily have access to secondary school 
education has the potential to reduce inequities across the board. 

In spite of these gains, however, there are major obstacles in the country’s 
efforts to attain SDG 10. Although many social protection policies have been 
introduced to ensure greater equity, it is important to recognise that these policies 
and their implementation are not free of politics. Within the context of Ghana’s 
highly competitive electoral politics, social groups with greater access to political 
power are better able to attract national resources to improve their living conditions 
(Abdulai and Hulme 2015; Asante and Khisa 2019; Asante and Mullard 2021). At the 
same time, the logic of democratic politics provides a window of opportunity for 
disenfranchised groups to successfully demand their fair share of national resources 
when they are able to successfully mobilise themselves. Understanding this political 
context is important because, contrary to the predictions of the Kuznet curve, there 
seems to be no direct relationship between economic growth and wealth. 

At the same time, the liberalisation of politics and economy in Ghana has limited 
the scope for effective action by the state while increasingly exposing citizenship to 
the vagaries of the market. In this context, while the country has recorded relatively 
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decent economic growth since the 1980s, this growth has not been broadly shared due 
to the inability of the state to actively intervene to ensure a fairer distribution. Indeed, 
Ghana’s attainment of a lower-middle income country status has not coincided with 
a reduction in equality. Assertive political action is, therefore, necessary to create a 
more equal and inclusive society. As such, attaining the SDGs in general, and SDG 
10 in particular, cannot be separate from wider political processes and the need to 
deepen democratic citizenship. 
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